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§IIL 

POLITICAL HISTORY. — PBBDBBIGK II. AND THE BHPBROR 
JOSEPH II. TILL THB ALLIANCB OP THE QBBMAK PRINCES. 

SEFORE vfe pass on to notice those proceedings on the part 
of Joseph II. which suddenly made the king of Prussia the 
guardian and champion of an empire and constitution which 
he had always treated with contempt^ we must first call atten* 
tion to the severity to which his government in late years was 
often obliged to resort ; because the nature of a military consti- 
tution did not allow him to consult his people^ nor to propose to 
them freely to tax themselves, for the promotion of the honour- 
able and just objects of his wise administration. When referring 
to Frederick's contempt, for the German empire and its constitu- 
tion, we do not allude to the merited, but bitter and almost jaco- 
binically scornful language which Frederick was accustomed to 
pour out against its miserable constitution^ the princes, the 
Hanoverian aristocracy and the petty sovereigns, but the manner 
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2 THIRD PERIOD. — FIRST DIVISION. [CH. IV. 

in yfhich he exhausted Saxony and Franconia by contributions 
in the seven years' war^ treated Mecklenburg as a conquered 
province^ and even carried away the cannon from Nuremberg. 
We unwillingly mention his severe measures of internal admi- 
nistration^ and for this single reason ; that it appears from the 
example of Frederick as well as from that of Napoleon^ that 
even the greatest ruler^ when he blindly follows his own will^ 
considers the people only as a herd^ and himself as a shepherd 
appointed by 6od^ must necessarily have recourse to measures 
which are calculated to counteract bis own objects. It can only 
be conceived how ruinous for the German nation such examples 
of severity were as those to which Frederick had recourse 
in the regulation of his finances, and to her innumerable petty 
tyrants, when we remember that he was a wise and benevolent 
king, who, in spite of all French appearances, was a true and 
genuine German, and almost the only one of his time, and when 
it is known that in Germany at that time right was everywhere 
subject to might. 

In connexion with a notice of Frederick's financial measures, 
and of those of his police and administration to which they led, 
we regard it as necessary and useful to relate a number of anec- 
dotes, from which it will be seen how melancholy the prospects 
of all those were who did not belong to the privileged classes in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, with respect to law 
and justice, security against injuriefl and fireedom. Whatever 
Frederick did, he did for the sake of the state, and for judicious 
reasons, because he himself was a judicious man; but in other 
courts every favoured priest, mistress or paramour might take 
the liberty of doing similar things, and this really occurred too 
often. By these means German life and thought were oom- 
pressed into such narrow limits, that all the public officials were 
made at the same time despotic and servile, as all of us who 
have lived in those times have seen and known them to be. The 
salaries of the public officers were miserably inadequate, whilst 
the court festivities and pleasures of the nobility were paid for 
by impositions, the mode of whose exaction rendered life and 
intercourse intolerable. Before we proceed to speak of the ex- 
penditure of the paternal police, which took the eating and 
drinking of the obedient Germans under its supervision, we 
shall make it obvious, by a single example selected from Miinster, 
that even the high nobility which was most influential did not 
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find protection from the miserable empire and its pedantic tri- 
bunals against the gross ill-treatment of ministers and their 
military officials. We select Miinster expressly^ because the mi- 
nister Von Fiirstenberg in other respects gained for himself im- 
mortal renown in that province^ and the elector Maximilian 
Frederick of Cologne and Miinster was certainly no tyrant. 

The following anecdote is the more remarkablci in conse- 
quence of Frederick the Great's being the person who^ on this 
occasion^ vigorously took up the cause of the fair administration 
of justice^ which was like to make shipwreck in the case of an 
insignificant count of the empire. In Schlozer's Correspondence 
and Political Notices^ we unhappily find other horrible examples 
of the manner in which the courts in Cologne and Miinster 
were accustomed to act in the years 1770-1774, or to remain 
wholly inactive*. What we are about to relate aflects the highest 
military authorities and the elector himself. An admirable system 
of militia, disciplined by strict military rules, and which, as 
Fiirstenberg clearly perceived, would have been highly beneficial 
in all the German states, was not only introduced into Miinster, 
but a regular army was also recruited after the Prussian fashion. 
At the head of this army there was placed a count von Lippe- 
Sohaumburg (not the Portuguese one), who allowed himself to 
indulge in such things whilst recruiting in Miinster, or at least 
sufiered them in others, as excited universal dislike. Some of 
these were afterwards made public in Schliizer's political journal, 
by Freiherr von Miinster-Landegge, without however mentioning 
the names of the actors. The name of the writer became known 
in Miinster ; Schaumburg was a privy councillor of Cologne and 
a member of the order of knights, but universally known as a man 
of vehemence and pride ; it will therefore be readily conceived, 
by all those especially who know how indignant every German 
who has a title or order is even now accustomed to be, when 
what he pursues in private is pubUcly announced, how deeply the 
illustrious count must have felt himself aggrieved. He hunted 
his ofiioers upon the baron, who on their part, relying on their 
commander, insulted Landegge wherever he appeared in Miinster 
in the rudest and most ofiensive manner ; the latter appealed in 
vain for aid and protection to the authorities and to the court $ 
even the elector took uo notice of his complaints, and he there- 
fore at length resolved to take a journey to Bonn, to seek satis- 

* Sec Schlozer's Correspondence, No. 53, pp. 303-330. 
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4 THIRD PERIOD. — FIRST DIVISION. [CH. IV. 

faction from the elector in person. The count thereupon had 
recourse to an action^ \vhich, either in England or France, 
would now draw down the punishment of transportation for life 
or the galleys on its originator and his accomplices^ without re- 
spect of persons. In the then state of the German empire the 
baron would have sought for justice in vain^ had not Frederick 
dictatorially enforced the forms of the empire, and set bounds to 
the evasions of its jurists. On his journey to Bonn the baron 
was passing the night in the Prussian post-house in Burbaum ; 
some officers sent by the count, under the orders of major Colson, 
one of his favourites, and accompanied by their grooms, forced 
their way into the baron's chamber, and assailed him with 
their swords and whips till he sunk fainting in his blood; 
and when he recovered they compelled him to sign a disgrace- 
ful certificate respecting the treatment which he had suffered. 
Neither the elector of Cologne nor any of his courts paid the 
slightest attention to the baron's complaints; the decisions of 
the imperial tribunals were either not delivered or rendered en- 
tirely inefficacious by the chicanery of appeals supported by the 
government, till Frederick II., as director of the circle of West- 
phalia, and as imperial protector of the public peace which had 
been violated, and owner of the post-house in Burbaum, insisted 
upon a suitable punishment being inflicted on the offenders, or 
threatened to enforce it himself. Then at length the count was 
fined in a sum of 10,000 florins, and the officers were sentenced 
to be cashiered. 

With respect to Frederick's financial measures, Mirabeau and 
Mauvillon have attached the severest blame to everything which 
he decreed or undertook ; whilst on the other hand, Beguelin, 
Herzbeig, Dohm, and even the miserable Zimmerman, have, like 
the most recent panegyrists of the king, brought forward only 
the advantages of his measures, as the others did the disadvan- 
tages alone. We shall not pronounce a general judgement, but 
refer to particular cases, from which it will appear that Frederick, 
like Napoleon, fix)m a feeling of his own superiority and a mis- 
apprehension of his monarchical rights, fell into the hands of 
people who were unworthy of him. He wished only for instru- 
ments, and retained the whole guidance of the great machine in 
his own hand, and therefore he often selected, not those who 
gave him the best advice, but those who best understood and 
most readily executed his wiU. Judging fi*om the point of view 
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of our times^ we must form a different opinion respecting Frede- 
rick's benefits and liberality from that expressed by his contem- 
poraries and admirers. We can acknowledge the justice of his 
admirable views without regarding him as infallible^ and lament 
that he should have habitually kept only one class of his subjects 
in his eye. 

In the distribution of his favours after the seven years' war, 
Frederick acted according to his views of the nobility and their 
importance for the state; a consultation with some of the most 
distinguished and enlightened of the citizens of his kingdom 
would have taught him, that since the times of his childhood the 
nobility had been continually sinking and the citizens rising in 
the scale of importance, and that trade and commerce were not 
to be promoted by royal undertakings, but by capital, which he 
allowed to flow exclusively into the hands of the nobility. This 
appears from the contrast between those restrictions, which shall 
be hereafter referred to, imposed upon the trade and industry of 
the poorer classes, by means of excise, tolls, and French toll- 
collectors, and the favours shown, not only to the high nobility 
who were landowners, but to those who were poor themselves 
and impoverished others. In order to select a man who judged 
most favourably of Frederick, we shall introduce the words of 
Zimmerman, who undertook the king's defence against Mauvil- 
Ion's accusations. Zimmerman, it is true, brought with him 
from Berne and Hanover very different ideas of nobility from 
those which would be cherished by an imprejudiced writer of our 
times. He states, ^' that aft;er the seven years' war the king made 
a present of 300,000 dollars to the Silesian nobility, aided the 
weU-known loan and credit bank by an addition of 200,000, and 
thereby rescued four hundred twble families in Silesia. He even 
paid the debts," continues Zimmerman, ^^ of such nobles as had 
been rendered unable to meet the demands upon them, in con- 
sequence of their misfortunes. At the same time he gave the 
Pomeranian nobility 500,000 dollars for the payment of their 
debts, and 500,000 more for the restoration of their estates. 
Subsequently these same nobles received above 300,000 dollars 
yearly for the improvement of their properties. The same course 
was followed in the New Mark and different other provinces." 
He continues : " Very considerable sums were applied to every 

estate, according to its capacities for improvement This 

capital was all sunk in the hands of the nobles, without any pos- 
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sibility of repayment ; but he required in all cases an interest of 
one per cent, and in cases of great profits, of two*/* 

This may be regarded indeed as a system of favouritism ex- 
tended to agriculture and to those classes which, like the mo- 
narch, must place their trust on landed estate, and may be 
defended by the example of the corn-laws in England, which 
rest precisely upon the same principle ; but that is not the ques- 
tion here to be discussed. We hold fast by the single fact, that 
the masses were heavily taxed and the proceeds of these taxes 
presented to a single class of the citizens of the state. It is less 
remarkable that Frederick only selected nobles for ministelv and 
presidents of the colleges, because there were then prevailing 
prepossessions among the people in favour of the noble-bom, 
which have been entirely dissipated since the revolution. He 
paid very small salaries, kept no court at which the nobility 
might have been able to seek after those honours which they 
eagerly coveted, and contribute to increase the splendour of 
the monarchy at the cost of the nation. It was reserved there- 
fore for the high oflScers of state to make displays at their 
own cost, and not, as is now everyM'here the case, at that of the 
state ; because the king would not, and, as a truly great man, 
could not do it : it was different with the officers^ commissions. 
It was not indeed settled by law in Prussia, more than in France 
under the old rigime^ that nobles alone should hold commissions 
in the army, but the whole constitution of the service was of 
such a sort, that even those citizens who had faithfully served 
the king from enthusiasm in the seven years' war, thought it 
advisable at its conclusion to withdraw from the service. This 
may be learned from SchefBer's Autobiography, although this 
friend of Hippel, who was, like Hippel himself, a purely practical 
and blind adorer of the king, was by much too cautious honestly 
to announce the proper reason for his retirement. 

Because the king, with Voltaire, who^ in spite of his sansculoi^ 
tism, repeatedly spoke with contempt of the lower classes, attached 
very little importance to the body of the people and to the train* 
ing necessary for its well-being, he did much more for the edu- 
cation of the nobility than for the schools of the people, whose 
instruction however is quite as important for the industry and 

* Biisching, in Part 5 of his ' Contributions/ &c., p. 207, states tfcat the 
whole of the sums thus apportioned by Frederick in the various provinces 
amounted in all to 24,390>83S dollars. 
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prosperity of a nation as the wealth of the landowners is for 
agriculture. The council of education^ according to Biisching^ who 
was a member of the bodj, used every possible means to abolish 
the continual use of the cane^ and to prevent non-commissioned 
officers addicted to brandy^ or incapable invaUds^ from being ap* 
pointed to the office of teachers in the higher and lower schools ; 
the king however insulted that his invalids should be provided 
for^ and they were to be found therefore almost universally filling 
the office of village-schoolmasters. The king himself was aware 
that the village schools were bad, for on another occasion he re- 
quested a supply of Saxon schoolmasters, and actually removed 
a number of them to Pomerania. What however is more melan- 
choly than all, is, that in order to support a military school for 
nobles, he suffered recourse to be had to lotteries, which, as is well 
known, are as ruinous to the morals of the poorest classes of the 
people as brandy-drinking. In the spirit of St. Crispin, he appro- 
priated the proceeds of the delusive lottery institution to the 
use of the military school, that is, to an institution for nobles. 
In the same way, one portion of the public school-house in Pots- 
dam was appropriated to the king's (noble) pages ; new knightly 
academies were also erected, and the corps of cadets greatly in- 
creased. All this was closely connected with the principle of 
hereditary privileges, which at that time, both in Germany and 
France, every king, as well aS the most petty prince, count and 
baron, sucked in with his mother's milk. The same French 
principle also guided the king in all his measures of finance, by 
which, at the close of his life, he fettered every free movement 
of the citisens of the state. 

We must bring this point conspicuously forward, in reference 
to the impression which the new ideas upon citizens and bodies 
politic then emanating from England and North America made 
in Germany, when the morning of political freedom began to 
dawn among us. It is particularly remarkable, as illustrative of 
the German people and their enduring obedience, that Frederick 
and his imitators dared to introduce a system of indirect tax- 
ation at the very time in which forebodings of a revolution were 
giving manifold signs of coming events and disturbances were 
beginning in France, arising out of such a system, by which the 
French were driven to rebellion and despair. The king light- 
ened the burthens of the small landowners after the war ; restric- 
tions were placed upon industry and trade, and the poor were 
scarcely able to secure the smallest enjoyments. How zealously 
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did not all our small states, in which arbitrary dominion and the 
cane and beadle of the magistrate restricted every movement of 
the citizen^ hasten to imitate the example of Frederick ! Al- 
though they did not, like him, make monopolies of salt, coffee, 
tobacco and other necessaries of life, in order to wring the mo- 
ney from the poor, they were nevertheless highly pleased with 
the king's invention, to torment and harass their subjects by 
means of paternal and patriarchal police. The means which 
Frederick and other blood-sucking princes who imitated his 
example adopted, show us how much progress has been made 
among us since that time ; for now there are at least here and 
there meetings of estates which occasionally venture to protest, 
whilst at that time in Germany not even an assembly of jurists, 
like the parliaments in France, durst raise its voice against the 
oppression of the people. Salt in Prussia constituted a royal 
monopoly ; in every parish citizens and peasants were compelled 
by royal ordinance (for of laws Prussia knew and knows nothing) 
to buy a certain weight of salt yearly from the royal magazines, 
the quantity being determined by the population, at the rate of 
three quarts per head for every adult. It will be obvious that 
this monopoly afforded the miserably ill-paid upper and under 
officers of the king abundant opportunity for practising the most 
shameful impositions upon the poor, by selling them moist salt, 
which they actually did. Frenchmen were employed to insult 
and harass the easy Germans, for Frederick consulted them alone 
in introducing this new excise regulation, and engaged them 
afterwards for its collection. These people, whom he paid well, 
whilst he kept his German officials, teachers and officers on the 
meanest allowance, belonged to that description of tax-collectors 
who are distinguished by the French name (traitans), synony- 
mous with our German word (Schelm) knave. These were the 
men whose employment Turgot wished to abolish, in order to 
prevent a revolution. These were the men who, as collectors of 
the droits reunia^ made Buonaparte hated. Frederick consulted 
a French farmer-general as his oracle on the first institution of 
his oppressive financial schemes, and unconditionally followed 
his advice. This great authority was the physician Helvetius, 
whom Frederick received as his friend in Sans Souci when he 
wished to put his people in the power of these French blood- 
suckers, and who has raised the egotism of the polite and fash- 
ionable world to the rank of a philosophical science. Helvetius, 
who with the blood and sweat of Frenchmen, was accustomed 
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to entertain with royal splendour all the German princes 
and people of high life who came to Paris^ was moreover re- 
garded as a good and honourable man^ because he had never 
committed any great crimes^ and was besides kind and some- 
times beneficent with his superfluity. The king therefore availed 
himself of his advice and services, in order to negotiate with 
the whole craft of extortioners to which he belonged (farmers- 
general). This negotiation failed, and poor Prussia did not fall 
into the hands of farmers-general, but into those pf Frenchmen 
however. Helvetius or some other, for the point is not worth 
inquiry, recommended five Frenchmen to the king, to bring his 
people under this new yoke. Of these, four only remained, who 
afterwards, at the head of a considerable number of their coun- 
trymen of the lower classes, carried on their excise dominion 
against the poor Germans with the greatest insolence. We may 
however be very brief on this important point, because Dohm, 
as a diplomatist and man of business (vol. iv. p. 489), has treated 
the whole question in detail. 

A department of the administration in some measure inde- 
pendent and clothed with fearfiil power was formed by these 
four Frenchmen, under the denomination of ^^ The General Toll 
and Excise Board.'' The directors, in addition to other acces- 
sory benefits, which were almost equal to their salary, received 
a stated allowance (60,000 dollars among them), which was triple 
the salary of a Prussian minister of state. In this department 
Germans could only fill the lowest places, and they were treated 
in the most shameful manner by the class of low Frenchmen (the 
maUoiiers) to whom the detail of the administration was en- 
trusted : an account of the way in which these men conducted 
themselves may be seen in the ' Life of Hamann.' If we even 
reckon the very smallest number of these greedy Frenchmen who 
were allured to Prussia, it must have amounted to more than 
500. This is the number given by Beguelin and Dohm, and is 
probably too small ; Zimmerman in his miserable book appeals 
to the authority of the minister Von der Horst, who as minister 
of finance, was at the head of the toll and excise department 
from 1766-1774, and gives the number at 3000 ; Thi^baut mag- 
nifies it even to 5000 ; Mirabeau and Mauvillon regard 1 500 as 
nearest the truth. This imposition of duties on the prime neces- 
saries of life made the smallest tax the most oppressive but at 
the same time the most productive, because no one could escape 
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its payment. This tvas manifestly opposed to the spirit of the 
age and to its progress, and even contrary to sound financial 
science^ This excise besides gave rise to a species of admini- 
stration which was altogether unworthy of the king, who in the 
disgraceful prosecution against Miiller Arnold placed his own 
understanding in opposition to both the law and the courts. 

Special tribunals were established for the decision of all cases 
aflbcting taxes and smuggling ; very singular penalties were an- 
nexed to violations of the laws^ and these were strictly enforced } 
whilst, to crown the whole, informers were stimulated to exer- 
tion by high rewards. Searches were made not only at all points 
of the frontiers and the gates of every town, but no man was 
secure in his own house, and every one was liable to be called 
upon at any minute under heavy penalties to prove that every 
article in use in his house had paid the legal tax. Every man 
was obliged to submit, whenever it pleased an insolent French- 
man by night of by day to force himself into his house, with his 
brutal attendants, and to search his rooms, cellars, chests and 
cupboards, as if he were a notorious thief or receiver of stolen 
goods. Were we to enter into particulars which do not lie within 
the range of our object, it would appear that in the last years of 
his life, Frederick, like Buonaparte, made an irresponsible abuse 
of the idolatry which the people, who know only extremes, offered 
to him* Circumstances contributed to facilitate this course in 
the time before the revolution. This event however annihilated 
the faith of the people in the infUlibility of their rulers and mini- 
sters, and put an end to the servility of dependents, who ven- 
tured even to publish the most incredible and audacious absur- 
dities in the public papers* We shall give a specimen of their 
style and manner in a note, in the declaration of Professor Lei- 
denfrost on the subject of the prohibition of coffee 'i'. 

* We shall give this passage, because there appears again to be a tendency 
in some quarters to introduce and give effect to that singular principle^ according 
to which princes, who only interest themselves about hunting and soldiers, 
or occupy their time with as many things as Frederick II., are said to be the 
best judges on subjects connected with domestic life. " It is besides not so 
easy/' says the writer, " to form a just estimate between this apparently great 
loss (it was said that 700,000 dollars had been drawn out of Prussia for coffee) 
and the advantages which may again be expected to accrue to the country from 
the bloom of commerce : I believe indeed that for a private person, however 
expert a calculator and book-keeper he may be, this is not possible, but that it 
lies within the capacity of the most enlightened and exalted rulers alone, into 
whom the fullnesB of all the knowledge of the whole country and of all wisdom 
JI0W8 together as from many streams,** 
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There were many others besides the French who took advan- 
tage of the eagerness of the aged king to amass treasure, although 
he might have learned from inquiry and even' from his own ob- 
servation^ (for he was an admirable judge of men) that the more 
money he collected, the more was dissipated by his weak nephews. 
A certain Charles Qottlieb Quichard (called Quintus Icilius), 
who might have been a very good royal companion, or useful as 
a tactician, but was in no respect fitted for a political economist, 
put the king into the hands of a set of sharpers from whom he 
only withdrew when it was too late. Ouichard suggested to 
Frederick the idea of founding a bank, and for that purpose 
Wurmb and Cossel were invited to come from Hamburg to Ber- 
lin. These men, supported by the king, entered into a variety 
of very equivocal operations, which we cannot here stop to de- 
tail. We must however, in a few words, give a more particular 
account of another unprincipled speculator named Calzabigi, 
who was also recommended to his notice* Calzabigi induced 
the king to permit him to establish a lottery, which he himself 
was to farm, and by means of which he might beguile the poor 
of their money, on condition that for every drawing of this ruin- 
ous game he was to pay a thousand dollars, — in all some 18,000 
dollars^ — ^to the noble school {Scale militaire) which was favoured 
and patronised by the king. 

The same rapacious and unprincipled usurer eontrived to se- 
cure a portion of the monopoly of tobacco, in connexion with 
Rubaux, a Frenchman whom the king afterwards removed^ and 
he was nearly successful in having the infamous Bolea appointed 
farmer-general of excise. It appears that^ like Buonaparte, Fre- 
derick had need of his Seguins, Ouvrards and Company. The 
sale of wood in Berlin was a monopoly, coflee-roasting a crime. 
This coffee persecution is deserving of further notice^ because 
Frederick's example was universally imitated, in order that the 
money spent upon coffee might be kept in the coimtry and flow 
in for the support of the native institutions of lottos and lot- 
teries. Frederick was kind and ingenuous enough on this oc- 
casion to say, that his principle was to treat the whole of his 
people like a sick child, and to prescribe for them what they 
should eat and drink. He said, " That he himBelf in his youth 
had eaten beer^soup ; that the poor people aUo should now do 
the same, and then the money would no longer flow out of the 
country.'^ 
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Frederick's patriarchal and despotic conduct might be ex- 
cused by comparing it with the example given by the estate of 
the peasants in Sweden and the oligarchical government of 
Hanover. In Sweden the higher estates had by law diminished 
the enjoyment of brandy to the peasantry ; the peasants there- 
fore were desirous of avenging themselves by insisting upon the 
prohibition of coflFee, which, as an article of luxury, had not yet 
reached their tables. In this way, observes Schlozer, occurred 
the first prohibition of coffee in Europe ; it was originated and 
carried through by the representatives of the peasant class in 
Sweden. In Hanover the government acted upon the principle, 
which Frederick also acknowledged, that the peasants and citi- 
zens were really appointed by nature to collect money, in order 
that those who were favoured by God and the state might re- 
quire it of them according as circumstances might require, but 
that this supply could not be maintained if they were allowed to 
send their money into foreign countries, to purchase wares for 
their pleasure and enjoyment. The noble Hanoverian oligarchs, 
of whom the government consisted, by means of a cabinet order 
dated October 24, 17B0, issued a decree affecting the principali- 
ties of Calenberg, Gottingen, Grubenhagen and Liineburg, with 
the lordships of Hoya and Diepholz, which is extremely charac- 
teristic of the time and government. They decreed that the 
peasants should no longer drink cofiee *. This ordinance, or at 
least some parts of it, prove that Frederick was still far from 
being so intent on depriving the humbler classes of all possible 
enjoyment, as the Hanoverian noblest. He allowed the peasant 

* The decree states, " That by and with the advice of the feudal estates, (for 
this is the meaning of the phrase, faitl^l estates of the land) all trade in coffee, 
roasted as well as unroasted or ground, is strictly forbidden in the principa- 
lities of Calenberg, Gottingen, Grubenhagen and Liineburg, and in the lord- 
ships of Hoya and Diepholz, in villages, single houses, inns and other places 
of entertainment ; and at the same time all barter, exchange or other dealing, 
in whatever name or whatever way it may have been hitherto carried on, is 
wholly abolished, and every concession or specialiter license is hereby with- 
drawn and annulled." 

t In the above ordinance, the sale of coffee having been prohibited in all 
cities and towns in quantities less than a pound, it proceeds to state, quod in- 
credibile relatu, ** That whosoever, in any of these cases, does not produce the 
amount of the fine, shall be without distinction subjected to a proportional 
imprisonment or other corporal punishment. The one half of the fine shall be- 
long to the magistrate before whom the offender is brought, and the other to 
the informer who convicts such an offender. In those cases in which the 
coffee is seized, the informer in like manner shall receive one half; and when 
it is seized in natura, viz. the coffee itself, the other half shall go to the magis- 
trate." 
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his coffee^ but merely laid claim to the roasting and the sale of 
the roasted article as a monopoly^ and he was even so kind and 
condescending in the affair as to give a full and complete account 
of the reasons of his conduct^ which are indeed singular enough. 
Some of the grocers in Berlin made representations against the 
restrictions which were imposed by the king on the trade in 
coffee *, and he assigned his reasons at length. According to 
the decrees of the Hanoverian government^ of the landgrave of 
Hesse^ the bishop of Hildesheim, and according to the mode of 
collecting the tax in Prussia, coffee became a prohibited article 
to all persons, except families of wealth. The happiness and en- 
joyment of the poor old women of North Germany, the brown 
water which they dignified with the name of coffee, and of which 
they partook with their bread and butter, were all to disappear ! 
In Prussia any person who bought twenty pounds of coffee might 
obtain a license for roasting ; but all others were obliged to pur- 
chase a bad and exorbitantly dear article, or wholly discontinue 
its use. 

In Prussia it formed a sort of office, or at least a branch of 
industry, to go snuffing about the streets, to endeavour to scent 
out some indications of coffee-roasting, and whoever could be 
proved by the smell to have been engaged in roasting and 
selling coffee, was sent for three years to a fortress. We shall 
subjoin in a notef a passage from a letter written at that time, 

* These reasons were assigned in a rescript dated Berlin, January 14, 1781. 
The king, having first detailed the evil consequences, according to his judge- 
ment, which resulted from the use of coffee (viz. that 700,000 dollars were 
carried out of the country and smuggling promoted), concludes: "These 
two daily increasing evils, arising from an unrestricted use of coffee, are the 
only reasons by which his majestv is influenced not to depart from his deter- 
mination ; and he is of opinion, tnat there are abundance of other articles in 
which shopkeepers and traders can deal with greater advantage to themselves 
and the public than in tlnsfravdulent trade. They can replace it by the sale 
of mutton, veal, pork and other meat, as well as by that of spices, butter, eggs, 
-which are brought from the provinces of the kingdom ; and thus, by renouncing 
the trade in coffee, may deal in a manner much more advantageous to their 
country." 

t We shall quote the passage, that it may be seen what feelings were enter- 
tained upon the subject at that time : " On this account scenters are to wan- 
der about the streets day and night, and wherever they find by the smell that 
coffee has been roasted, they are to demand the license. If no license can be 
produced, then the coffee is seized and the offender punished. But because 
the whole of the officers of excise are not sufficient to hunt through a large 
city and the country for three miles round, a number of invalids are to be or- 
ganized for this service. A part of the confiscated goods is to be given them as 
a reward, and besides, every such invalid is to receive six dollars a month." 
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in which the words of the ordinance are correctly given, but at 
the same time alluded to in a very bitter spirit, 

Frederick himself must have been aware of the severity which 
he exercised towards the people by the adoption of such financial 
measures, and because he felt he was wrong he became very sen- 
sitive on the point. No one was allowed to touch upon the sub* 
ject, and duke Ferdinand of Brunswick j then governor of M^gde- 
bui^, no sooner ventured upon this step than the two heroes of 
the seven years' war fell into an irreconcileabla quarrel, and yet 
duke Ferdinand, in reply to Frederick's own question, told the 
king only a small part of the truth ! On the occasion of a grand 
review in Potsdam, at which the duke was invited to come from 
Magdeburg to be present, the king turned the conversation at 
dinner to the subject of the excise, and as if he felt somewhat 
uneasy in his conscience, proceeded to explain to the large party 
who were at table his reasons in detail. All, as may be well sup- 
posed, were silent, completely silent ; Frederick was not satisfied $ 
and he was especially desirous of receiving an assenting word 
from the duke, who he was aware did not approve of the admi- 
nistration of the excise, nor of the persons who were employed 
in that service. He therefore asked him directly, if he thought 
him wrong. The duke replied : " Sirey your subfecU perhaps 
only complain that you have le9$ confidence in them than in the 
French!^ From this moment they were no longer friends ; Fre- 
derick, it is true, caused the duke to be invited to dinner the 
next day, but did not appear himself; and the duke took his 
leave and went to Brunswick. 

The landgrave of Hesse Cassel imitated the king of Prussia, 
with the exception of employing foreign agents ; and he was not 
so anxious to derive pecuniary resources from the coffee mono- 
poly, as to retain his people's money within the country, without 
paying any attention to the fact of his depriving the poor citizens 
and peasants of an innocent enjoyment. An edict was issued in 
Hildesheim in 1781> which was the revival of one formerly pub- 
Ushed in 1768, which we notice with a view of showing to what 
an incredible degree the governments of Germany, great and 
small, nbused the right of legislation, which they had usurped 
for centuries, to restrict and regulate all the movements of life, 
even eating and drinking, according to the humours and fancies 
of a prince or some of his pedants. This ordinance comprised 
twelve articles, in which not merely roasting and selling coffee 
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were forbidden^ but a penalty was attached even to drinking it. 
The first article declares : " That every citizen, artisan, peasant, 
manservant or maidservant, who shall be convicted of drinking 
coffee, shall be fined in the sum of six tnarierirgrQichen (eight 
pence) for every suph offence.** 

The social condition of those times, in which every prince and 
count of the empire, every one of the magistrates of the imperial 
cities, who consisted exclusively of members of particular fami- 
lies, apd whose number in South Germany was considerable, 
treated the much-enduring citizens of the empire like soldiers, 
and usurped almost more than a Prussian autocrasy, furnishes 
an easy explanation of the panic which seized the whole empire 
on the accession of Joseph !!# It is impossible to describe the 
alarm which was felt, when it was known th.at a young wd en- 
ligbteped emperor, wholly opposed to the aristocratic usages 
which had hitherto been traditionary in the Austrian states, was 
desirous of asserting and maintaining his monarchical pre<-emi- 
nenoe in the Germanic empire* On this occasion the people 
were less alarmed than the princes, because the emperor showed 
an inclination to employ the miserable remnant of the imperial 
dignity which yet remained for the reformation of abuses, and 
first of all tQ effisct an improved administration of justice in the 
empire. 

In 176^» Joseph II. was at length generally acknowledged and 
crowned as king of the Romans^ and as early as 1765 he suc- 
ceeded his fiither, Francis L, upon the imperial throne. It is 
said that Maria llieresa, who never laid aside her mourning 
after the death of her husband, was desirous after that event of 
relinquishing the government of her hereditary states to her son, 
but that she was prevented by the Austrian aristocracy, and 
especially by the clergy, through religious scruples, from yield- 
ing up the helm to a prince who exhibited so many traces of 
revolutionary principles as were apparent in her son. Whether 
she was serious in this we leave undetermined, because, as is 
well known, she was a complete mistress of the art of dissimu- 
lation; it is however certain that she adopted her son as co- 
regent, but only gave him unconditional control in •military 
affairs. In this department he immediately commenced his re- 
forms, took all possible pains wholly to put an end to the 
Austrian devotedness to ancient custom, and as emperor of 
Germany attempted at the same time to entitle himself to the 
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thanks and gratitude of the ii^hole nation^ hj the very difficult 
reform of the two imperial tribunals, which in consequence of 
the intricate^ tedious and interminable chicaneries of their pro- 
ceedings, favoured hj the lawyers, had long become totally un- 
suitable to the age and its necessities. Unfortunately in this 
case he had not to do with the nation, but with the governments 
and their lawyers, with neither of whom anything could be 
effected when the word of authority was not accompanied by 
the hand of force. Joseph's natural character, besides, inclined 
him to obstinacy and impetuosity, and the intricate constitutional 
forms of the German empire, as well as the fear of a preponde- 
rating influence on the part of Austria in the afiairs of the em- 
pire, placed insurmountable obstructions in his way. 

Joseph's efforts for the reformation of the imperial courts can 
neither be fully explained nor understood, without entering into 
the labyrinth of what is called German public law ; we shall 
therefore only touch so far upon the subject as is absolutely ne- 
cessary to understand the reasons for which Joseph, after the 
failure of his attempts to effect any good as emperor elect, merely 
availed himself of his imperial office to promote the interests of 
his own hereditary states and to enlarge and consolidate them 
at the expense of the empire. The imperial aulic council in 
Vienna and the supreme court in Wetzlar, as a court of the 
empire, had, with some exceptions, equal rights of jurisdiction ; 
plaintiffs might choose which they pleased ; but in general they 
avoided the aulic council, partly on account of its distance, and 
partly because it was dependent on the emperor, and not so com- 
pletely free in its decisions as the tribunal in Wetzlar, whose 
members were appointed, not by the emperor, but by the circles. 
The aulic council, paid by the emperor, and not, like the supreme 
court, by the empire, should have consisted, according to rule, 
of a president, vice-president, and sixteen aulic councillors (reichs- 
hofnlthen) ; protestants also who had complaints to prefer ge- 
nerally shunned this court, because there were only six protestant 
councillors^ in the court, and none of the estates of the empire 

* Thercrwas indeed a protection in the rule, that the majority could carry 
no decision in cases in which the six protestants were all opposed ; but this 
was quite delusive, for if only one of the six did not concur with the rest, the 
majority again prevailed. No full information respecting the history of impe- 
rial or German law is to be expected either from this work or from the author, 
because he has a very different object in his eye. Information on the point 
may be found in the third part of Dohm's Memours and in the third part of 
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expected impartiality in' any case in which Austria had any in- 
terest in exercising an influence upon the decision^ although the 
law required thai those who were paid by the emperor should be 
chosen by him, not from his hereditary states alone, but from 
the whole empire. 

The proceedings before the aulic council, when not accelerated 
by some particular reasons, were as tedious and as intricate as 
those of the English Court of Chancery continue to be at the 
present time, notwithstanding all its improvements. In Vienna 
and in Wetzlar the whole system of fees and costs and its abuses 
were ruinous and revolting, as they are still in England, and 
complaints were constantly made respecting both our courts, of 
bribery, perversion of justice, and party decisions, which in En- 
gland is not the. case. Joseph wished to deal with this subject 
as with his military reforms ; but he had here to do with jurists, 
among whom the form is always regarded as of more importance 
than the essence ; and the only minister at his court who was 
concerned in the administration of the affairs of the empire 
was not dependent upon him, but on the elector of Mayence. 
The imperial vice-chancellor in Vienna was appointed by Ma- 
yence, and the elector in his appointment paid as little attention 
to the capacity of the man, as to the judgement of the emperor ; 
80 that Joseph's brother Leopold was obliged to submit to the 
nomination of a person against whom he made the best-founded 
objections. It was moreover agreed on all hands that the aulic 
council needed a radical reform, as the English chancellors admit 
with respect to their court ; but Joseph no sooner attempted to 
effect such a reform than the whole court rose up in arms against 
him. The whole constitution of the court, its division into a 
bench of nobles, which for the most part consisted of beardless 
and ignorant young men, who left all the business to the officers 
of the court, and a bench of jurists learned in the law, was in the 
highest degree absurd, for these young and ignorant nobles, who 
neither knew nor cared for the merits of the cause, had an equal 
share and voice in its decision with the judges. The bench of 
lawyers, whose learning and pedantry were truly colo^^al, suf- 
fered under another evil ; these jurists, like lord Eldon in En* 

Putter's ' Historical Development of the present Constitution of the German 
£mpire ;' Gottingen, 1799. Only incidental and connecting facts are related 
in the text. 

VOL, v. C 
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gland^ could seldom or ever come to a final condusion, in con* 
sequence of abounding scruples and deep learning in the law. 
There was besides one circumstance which must have always con- 
tributed to make suitors suspicious of the purity and integrity of 
the aulic council ; it was a matter of general observation and ex* 
perience^ that every councillor^ however poor he might previously 
have been, usually left behind him at his death enormous wealth ; 
and the members had no good name for industry. The president 
appointed thirty agents of the court, who received large fees 
firom the suitors for promoting their respective causes ; but not- 
withstanding, it was generally said that in Wetzlar, where they 
were in no respect remarkable for diligence, as many causes were 
heard in one week as in Vienna in six. 

Joseph became emperor in August 1765, and as early as 
April 1/66 he made a demand, proceeding immediately from 
himself, in which he required to be furnished with a report upon 
a great uumb^ of points therein referred to, pointed out the de- 
fects of the court, and demanded their reform or abolition. The 
president, Ferdinand coimt von Harrach, whom Moser very 
aptly compares to the president of the imperial court of Pekin, 
on account of his attachment to forms and usages, circulated the 
emperor's letter amongst the members of the court; but nothing 
more resulted from it than references and consultations, which 
continued tillJune 1768, because no such circumstance had ever 
occurred before in Germany as that an emperor should interfere 
with the craft of the jurists. This may serve as an incidental 
specimen of the manner in which these gentlemen judged. 
Before the emperor received an answer to the questions which 
were contained in bis reforming epistle, now printed and pub* 
lished, he attempted in a dictatorial spirit to get rid of some of 
the most crying abuses, without observing the rigid forms of that 
great legel machine with which he had to do. This cabinet 
command, or more properly speaking the note of the emperor, 
did not rouse the learned jurists from their usual phlegm, but it 
awakened a spirit of opposition and bitterness against the em- 
peror in the minds of all the friends of ancient and obsolete 
usages ; and Joseph now learned for the first time, that a German 
emperor, if he pleases, may exhibit aU the theatrical pomp at- 
taching to his dignity at his own cost or that of his hereditary 
states, but is quite incapable of rendering any service. What 
the emperor actually required vrill be seen by a reference to the 
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note itself, which we subjoin 'i'. The aulic councillors took three 
months, from October till December, merely to prepare an an- 
swer, in which they denied the defamatory accusations and com- 
plained of their having been made. It will be obvious that 
under such circumstances the emperor proved unable to effect 
any reforms, and things remained precisely as they had been 
before ; we therefore pass over this subject, as our business is 
only with facts, and leave it to those who are curious in the hi- 
story of Oerman law to study the continuation of this paper war 
respecting the attempted improvements in the aulic council, in 
the innumerable and learned works which have been written on 
this subject. 

The emperor's attempts at reforming the supreme court in 
Wetzlar seemed at first to promise greater success, because in 
this case he could not have recourse to his mere monarchical 
authority, nor issue dictatorial cabinet-commands according to 
his own judgement or fancy, since he neither nominated nor paid 

* " Dear count von Harrach> — Having learned from general report, at well 
as from my ovon experience, that various presents or perquisites have been 
offered, taken, and even demanded in the aulic council, under various pre* 
tence8> from the highest to the lowest, I hereby command that all and each in 
particular shall, from the first of November next ensuing, make a regular 
quarterly return, under his hand and seal, directed to my president, wherein he 
shall tpeeiifleaUif set forth in two columns, in one what he has received as legal 
fees sanctioned by the court, and in the other an account of all presents or 
gratifications, under whatsoever name they may be called, or under whatsoever 
pretence received, either by himself or any of his fomily or servants, as well 
as of any such aa may have been offiered to him or bis, whether in carii (and 
in that case the sum to be specified), money's worth, eatables or other perqui- 
sites ; in a word, of whatever kind it may be, with the express name of the 
agent or person who may have made such offer, as well as of the reason or 
pretence on which it has been offered or taken. I will resent in the severest 
manner and punish, even with dismissal from office, any concealment or viola- 
tion of this my command in the least respect, without regard to persons, 
length of service, or any other merits or claims whatsoever. And in order to 
apply a complete remedy to this evil, every one who offers, takes, or suffers to 
be tfidcen, and every one who is cognisant of such offering or accepting and does 
not inform, shall be liable to the same punishment. No respeehu humanui of 
inferiors towards their superiors shall be regarded as an excuse for this viola- 
tion of the principles of justice. No anonymous denunciaiiones will be re- 
ceived, but every one must be responsible for the truth of his allegations." 
Joseph added the following words after his signature with his own hand :— 
"This note is to be publicly read in the council, and to be dictated so that 
each member may take a copy." The further correspondence on this point, 
that is, the answer of the council, the emperor's reply, a new rescript, and 
Joseph's vehement and indignant note of the 19th of February 1768, may be 
seen in the fourth part of Gross- Hoffinger's ' History of the Life and Govern- 
inent of Joseph II.,' under the title " Documentary Contribution to the History 
of the Impenal Aulic Council," pp. 6 — 18. 

c2 
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the judges. The supreme court ought property to have con- 
sisted of fifty membm, but this number was never full^ either 
because the contributions were not paid| or when paid were in- 
sufficient. In the seven years' war the number had sunk as low 
as seventeen, because no more money was to be had for the sup- 
port of the judges ; some remedies therefore must be applied. 
An improvement in this case was the more easily effected, inas- 
much as the emperor Joseph, if he wished to undertake the task, 
had nothing else to do than resort to the ancient custom — ^the 
visitation. This visitation was the name given to a commission 
to be regularly appointed by the emperor and the empire, whose 
business was, according to the original plan of the supreme 
court, to inquire from time to time into such abuses as might 
have been committed, to decide causes which might have been 
neglected, or suits which could not be terminated in the usual 
way. Such a commission for revision was originally appointed 
every year, and was then called an ordinary visitation. These 
visitations were regularly held from 1556 to 1587; after this 
period the disputes on the subject of religion crippled the acti- 
vity of the supreme court, visitations were neglected, and during 
the thirty years' war everything 4n Germany was at a stand. 
The court was not again renewed and re-established till afl^r the 
peace of Westphalia ; but the endless forms and formulas of pe- 
dantic law, and the rival privileges and rights of the innumerable 
members of the German empire, made the renewal of yearly visi- 
tations impossible, and it was therefore resolved that an extra- 
ordinary commission should only be occasionally appointed when 
the circumstances of the case demanded special interference. 

Nothing however resulted from these extraordinaiy visita- 
tions, notwithstanding their numerous consultations and re- 
solves ; for the commission which was in existence from 1707- 
1713, under the very ridiculous title of a pectdiarly extrcurrdi- 
nary visitation {ganz ausserordentliche Visitation)^ never con- 
cluded the necessary preparations which it was commissioned to 
make, with a view finally to carry out what should have been 
done in 1654, and upon which its members had continued to 
hold consultations during so many years. The affair rested till 
an article was introduced into the stipulations connected with 
the election of the emperor Charles VII., by virtue of which 
that was really to be carried out in 1742 which had been re- 
solved upon in 1654. No attention could be given to the sub- 
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ject during the war of the succession^ and no serious thoughts 
of it were entertained till 1747> and then only after the tedious 
German fashion^ that is, much was written upon the points, and 
what was written was printed. Twenty^six points were sub- 
mitted to the diet for consultation and decision, and the mem- 
bers of this assembly had come to no conclusion when Joseph 
became emperor. All the world and Putter also were there- 
fore astonished that, by means of Joseph's interference, the 
jurists and diplomatists of the diet had at length come to a de- 
cision respecting the visitation, which now only required the 
decree of the imperial commission in order to take effect. This 
decree was delayed, because Joseph wished to place his own 
common sense in opposition to positive law, his idea of imperial 
consequence which he had derived from nature to the rights of 
custom and usage, and to exercise the beneficent part of mo- 
narchical power. This delay was increased by the Vienna pub- 
licists and the imperial chancery, whose instrumentality they 
were obliged to use, being disinclined to forego any forms or 
formulas, however antiquated they might be. When at length 
the decree really appeared in November 1766, it gave rise to a 
miserable jealousy respecting imperial pretensions and to general 
dissatisfaction : it was however enforced. 

By the terms of the decree the opening of the visitation was 
put off till May 1767 ; but the Germans were so jealous of the 
empire, or so anxious to secure to every little city, and to every 
imperial count that small portion of the imperial dignity which 
each had seized upon for himself, to the disadvantage of the 
nation, for whose privileges they all pretended to be cham- 
pions, that a formal protest was entered into against what they 
called the emperor's suspicious pretensions. These pretensions 
consisted in this, that all the necessary preparations for the 
opening of the visitation already signed had been appended to 
the decree of the commission, whereas the emperor should still 
have required a judgement of the empire. In order to put an end 
to this dispute, in January 1767 the emperor issued another 
decree, to which such a juc^ment of the empire was appended 
that it might appear as if the emperor alone had not regulated 
the whole affair. The indent need of the visitation may be best 
learned firom the reports of Putter, whom the whole of Europe 
at that time justly considered as the in&llible oracle of German 
legal knowledge and administration. 
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In the twenty-fourth chapter of the first part of his Auto- 
biography^ Putter informs us, without apology or disguise, that 
distinguished men and professors of law, such as he was himself, 
sufiered themselves to be employed as instruments of the rich 
and powerful to oppress the poor and weak, by means of the 
chicanery of the law. In the thirty-ninth chapter of the second 
part of the same work he gives us a dreadful representation ot 
the condition of the court shortly before the visitation. Piitter, 
in his work, speaks onfyof private influences, want of order and 
superintendence; one important point is still wanting, and this 
may be supplied from Schlozer's Notices x this was bribery by 
Jews and the companions of Jews, of which sevenJ membm of 
the court were convicted by the commission of vintation. It 
appears that one of the judges of the court (von Leykam) and 
three assessors kept up a continual correspondence and negotia- 
tion with a Frankfort Jew named Nathan, on the subject of suits 
pending in the court In such circumstances a radical reform 
alone could be of any avail; such abuses and customs required 
to be completely rooted out. The emperor's own commissioners, 
however, obstructed his views ; for both (certainly at least baron 
Spangenberg) were among the most barren scholars and most 
offensively-pedantic jurists in Germany; and that was much 
to say. 

Those deeply-learned and cautious commissioners, and others 
who did not wish to be behind them, soon crowded into the 
minutes such an amount of superfluous learning and confound- 
ing explanations, that as early as the beginning of the year 1768 
Piitter received a mass of Wetdar minutes, sent to him for an 
opinion by the Hanoverian government, which filled a box two 
ells long by one ell broad. The protestants and catholics could 
find no end to their disputes respecting the influence of the one 
party or the other in the court, and each of the German courts 
kept one or more publicists in pay, in order that the particukr 
objects of every prince might be marshalled in the fidd of law 
with all the learning and chicanery necessaiy to ensure success. 
Putter as well as others published a great many papers, till at 
length, after nine years, the whole visitation ended without 
coming to any definite conclusion whatever, and it was found 
impossible to agree as to any real improvements in the methods 
of proceeding or administration of the law. The <»ly thing 
worthy of notice which occurred was, that judges who had been 
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proved guilty of accepting bribes^ and agents who had bribed 
them, were punished, and many cases were revised. Suits were 
not actually decided by the commission, but several were recom« 
mended to the immediate attention of the supreme court, and 
the number of its members was increased firom seventeen to 
twenty-five ; the funds which were contributed by the German 
empire for the support of its supreme court of judicature did not 
enable the commission to go further. The history of this visits^ 
tion of the supreme court is important as an illustration of Ger- 
man administration and learning, of the spirit of adherence to 
forms to the neglect of the substance, and of the prevailing zeal 
and jealousy for private advantages. From this display of mise^ 
rable chicanery, we must explain the dislike which the emperor^ 
who was filled with the best intentions,felt towards all further con« 
sultation with those remnants of the middle ages which, in the 
empire as well as in his hereditary provinces, were called estates, 
and the vehemence with which he opposed them. The whole 
history of the sufferings of this reforming emperor proves be- 
sides, that his good will and sound^common sense were no match 
for the subtlety of the lawyers imd their learned wisdom, which 
they derived firom the institutions of the seventeenth century. 

In this way the tediousness and oppressive delays in the tri- 
bunals maintained their ground, bribery and corruption com- 
menced their work anew, and the emperor, after having for nine 
years laboured in vain in the cause of justice, found that he was 
able to make as little progress with German princes, bishops 
and publicists in the correction or abolition of antiquated usages, 
as with his mother and the aristocratical cabinet which ruled in 
her name in abolishing the crying abuses in his hereditary states* 
Joseph was unable to gain any wisdom from the discordant opi- 
nions of his own commissioners, Egon von Fiirstenberg and baron 
von Spangenberg, although in other respects they were among the 
cleverest men in the world. Like the other Vienna publicists, 
they spoke a language which was neither intelligible to him nor 
to any other German, because an emperor, as emperor of the 
Romans, was obliged to speak with the German estates, not in 
German but in juristical jargon. The Vienna publicists, more- 
over, obstructed Joseph's best views, from a juristical and diplo- 
matic fear of relinquishing to him even a tittle of their rights. 
The circumstance which finally gave rise to the dissolution of the 
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visitation was an attempt, on the part of the chancellor of the 
empire, by means of a tricky to employ protestant counts for the 
promotion of catholic interests. This attempt on the part of 
the archbishop furnished the desired pretence to the protestant 
estates for preventing any alterations in the constitution of the 
supreme court, a result in the highest degree advantageous to 
all those who had a bad conscience, as well as for those who ac- 
cumulated wealth as pettifoggers. In the course of the discus- 
sion upon the revision of the pending suits, electoral Mayence 
insisted that the colleges of the Franconian and Westphalian 
counts, which were partly catholic and partly protestant, should 
be re^trded as wholly catholic ; and, as chancellor of the em- 
pire, the archbishop laid claim to the right of sending a delegate 
with the privilege of speaking and voting in each of the senates 
about to be appointed for the revision of pending suits ; this the 
protestants warmly opposed. As early as May 177^, Hanover 
sent forth a publication* of some 500 pages written by Putter, 
with a view to cast the blame of the dissolution of the commis- 
sion, then agreed upon but not made public till the close of the 
year, upon Austria and Mayence. 

Both the emperor and the elector of Mayence were noble- 
minded and enlightened men, wholly unfavourable to the dark- 
ness and confounding folio lore of the seventeenth century ; but 
from the nature of the strife in which they were engaged, they 
were completely in the power of dreadful publicists and their 
tedious deductions, and these did not fail in the production of vo- 
luminous quartos under which the German people groaned, with- 
out at aU understanding their contents. The Vienna refutation 
of the Hanoverian book furnishes a striking illustration of the 
manner in which pedants sported with the interests of the whole 
nation, and without ever thinking that their pastime involved 
the goods, estates and lives of the people, wrote in defence of 
fanatics and pedants of their own kind in such a style, that their 
writings were as inaccessible to the great body of the German 
people as if they had been written in Arabic. The writer not 
only undertook the refutation of Piitter's quarto volume, but he 

* ' The true Case of the Dissolution of the Visitation of the Imperial and 
Supreme Court.' Gottingen, 1776. 4to. The publication was not issued 
widi putter's name, in order that it might be regarded as an official declara- 
tion on the part of the Hanoverian government. 
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alleged at the same time^ in the most courtly and affectionate 
terms^ that the refuted work deserved to be condemned^ and its 
author to be subjected to a criminal prosecution. 

It appeared immediately afterwards that Joseph^ as if de- 
spairing of the power which he possessed as emperor elect, was 
anxious to increase his hereditary German states in such a way, 
as to possess such a position and influence in Germany as might 
enable him at no distant period to make the Germans again a 
nation and his house an imperial house. Prussia became so 
much alarmed at this manifestation, and so cunningly took ad- 
vantage of the old German fears respecting Austria as a sup- 
porter of the Jesuits and an ally of Spain, as to bring them 
into full action against the new and reforming Austria, and the 
very first steps of the anti-jesuitical monarch, in his efforts to 
destroy feudal privileges, were effectually barred. This step 
took place in consequence of the death of the elector of Bavaria* 
By the death of the good Maximilian Joseph, the reigning 
branch of the house of Wittelsbach became extinct : his next 
heir, Charles Theodore of the Palatinate, had no legitimate son, 
although, as was usual with the great men of those times, he 
had many iUegitimate children by his numerous mistresses of 
the highest and the lowest rank. In consequence of the failure 
of legitimate heirs, the insignificant and poor duke of Deux 
Ponts had distant views of becoming ruler of Bavaria and of the 
whole Rhine country from Mannheim to Diisseldorf. The 
elector Maximilian Joseph lost his life in 1777; in his fifty-first 
year, in consequence of the ignorance of his physician ; Charles 
Theodore became heir to Bavaria, by virtue of the law of succes- 
sion recognised in the Bavarian and Palatinate house, and of three 
special family agreements concluded since 1766; Charles however 
was naturally more disposed to promote the interests of his ille- 
gitimate children than of the duke of Deux Ponts, who must be 
his successor. The emperor Joseph tried to take advantage of 
this state of affairs, and in consequence of Charles Theodore's 
character and mode of life, as well as of the manner in which 
the elector, in spite of all his love for the arts and sciences, had 
been used and abused in the Palatinate, he did not find it diffi- 
cult to secure the co-operation of the elector himself in his plans. 
In the Palatinate, at that time and afterwards, everything was 
to be had for money, reversions were sold three or four deep, 
and ministers, mistresses and their illegitimate children carried 
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on a r^^lar trade in places, titles and livings. These were 
golden days for the nobility, Jesuits, play-actors, opera-singers 
and poetasters, as well as for painters, sculptors and architects, — 
a period of iron rule for the protestants, but all went merrily at 
court. 

Joseph gave it to be understood that he would not spare 
money and estates to make a splendid provision for a part of 
the illegitimate children of Charles Theodore, if on his part he 
would acknowledge the claims of Austria to a part of Bavaria, 
the title to which was to be set forth by the Austrian publidsta 
and proved after their fashion. These negotiations between 
Charles Theodore and the emperor had been carried on in the 
life-time of the elector of Bavaria, whilst the latter was taking 
means, by new family compacts, to secure the succession of the 
whole of the countries belonging to Bavaria to the Palatinate 
and Deux Fonts branch of his house. With a view to support 
his secret negotiations with Charles Theodore, Joseph caused 
his publicists to search out and produce an old and pretended 
feudal investiture, in order to lay claim to the whole of Lower 
Bavaria, the lordship of Mindelheim, the county of Leuchten- 
bei^, and many other counties and lordships as feuds, which 
must fall in to Austria as the superior lord, on the extinction of 
the Bavarian line. The whole of the legal grounds and the 
nature of these claims may be found in the works of Dohm, in 
all the histories of the empire, and in innumerable other works, 
stated at such full length, that we, who concern ourselves only 
with decisive facts, and pay no attention to mere paper wars 
and chicanery, will only mention incidentally the main points. 
The claim to Lower Bavaria was founded upon the allegation, 
that the emperor Sigmund granted it as a feudal investiture to 
his son-in-law, Albert of Austria ; it was found however that 
this was not the fact, and that Albert, by a document signed in 
the year 1429, had even relinquished all claim to the reversion 
granted to him by the emperor. The other lordships were 
claimed partly as Bohemian fiefs and partly as fiefs of the em- 
pire. As might be expected, numerous and learned deductions 
were published on the subject; but notwithstanding this, the 
emperor's hopes rested mainly on his agreement with Charles 
Theodore, and the conviction that none of the great powers 
would interest themselves in the cause of the duke of Deux 
Fonts, 
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France was at that time intimately connected with Austria by 
marriage^ and besides, she, as well as England and Spain, had 
all their attention directed to, and their forces engaged in the 
American and naval wars : it was supposed that Russia alone, in 
consequence of the expense, without foreign subsidies, would not 
be disposed to undertake a war in favour of the duke of Deux 
Fonts, and Charles Theodore appeared to be completely won. 
On the other hand, the Bavarian ministers were seized with a 
singular fit of individual patriotism, and they availed them* 
sdves of the assistance of a lady who afterwards played a con- 
spicuous part in the afiairs of the illuminati. According to the 
custom of all ladies who take part in political affidrs, she worked 
with passionate zeal in favour of her friends and against her 
enemies; the ministers endeavoured to persuade Charles Theo* 
dore, at least in the first instance, to take possession of the 
whole territory. This lady was afterwards universally praised 
as a Gemum patriot, in consequence of the cabals which she set 
on foot against Joseph, and the same good fortune befell her 
intimate fiiend Utzschneider, in consequence of the persecutions 
which he promoted against the enemies of the priests. She was 
called duchess Clement, having been married to Francis de 
Paula, duke of a collateral line, who died in 1770. When Max- 
imilian Joseph was on his death-bed in December 1777f she and 
her Bavarians contrived to prevail upon Charles Theodore to 
sign an ordinance by which he took possession as rightfiil heir^ 
to send it to Munich and there deposit it for use: it was not 
however his intention that it should be immediately employed. 
Maximilian however was no sooner dead than the whole inherit- 
ance of the Bavarian house was claimed on behalf of his suc- 
cessor by the publication of these ordinances on the 3rd of 
December 1777> whilst Charles Theodore^s minister in Vienna, 
on the 3rd of July 177B, signed and confirmed the treaties 
which had previously been kept secret, and publicly acknow- 
ledged the claims of Austria. 

Immediately after the signing of the treaty, Austrian troops 
advanced into the territories and towns which formed the sub- 
ject of agreement and claim, and their inhabitants were required 
to do homage. The duke of Deux Fonts, who was most imme- 
diately concerned, at first made no objection to these rapid steps 
on the part of the emperor, but an opposition arose firom elec- 
toral Saxony and Mecklenburg. The elector of Saxony laid 
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claim to the whole allodial inheritance of Maximilian Joseph^ 
and to thirteen millions which was mortgaged on the Upper 
Palatinate : Mecklenburg claimed the landgraviate of Leuchten- 
berg. King Frederick alone was wholly opposed to the increase 
of the imperial power in Germany^ and resolved to obstruct it 
in every way possible. Joseph was too precipitate in taking 
possession of what he claimed and hoped to acquire, inasmuch as 
Maria Theresa was by no means disposed to enter into a war. 
Frederick also wished to attain his object by negotiations, or at 
most by threats, his ambassador in Vienna made only some 
objections of prudence against the Vienna convention of the 
3id of January 177B, and Frederick himself, though well in- 
formed of the whole course of events, pretended to be extremely 
surprised by the convention. The whole affidr was carried on 
like a political cabal. The duchess Clement was the centre of 
the intrigue of old Bavarian patriotism, which afterguards, at her 
instigation, found a defender in the king of Prussia ; the duke 
of Deux Ponts was a mere pretence and tool of the Prussian in- 
trigues. The most difficult task was to bring the duke into 
connexion with the king of Prussia, because he was afraid of 
raising up enemies to himself in the persons of the emperor and 
the elector. 

In order to open negotiations with the duke, Frederick se- 
lected a man who was not in his service, and who could there- 
fore travel about without observation. This was count von 
6orz, whom it was not even necessary to send from Berlin, 
because he was at that time sojourning in Weimar. He had 
been employed to conduct the education of the duke, and had 
accompanied him on his travels, but had the misfortune to fall 
under the displeasure of the duke's mother a few months before 
his accession to the government, and resigned the situation of 
high-steward, which the duke conferred on him on his accession, 
after he had occupied the place for a year. He received Frede- 
rick's instructions through his brother, who was a Prussian ge- 
neral, and who brought them to Weimar in person five days after 
the signing of the Vienna convention, that is, on the 8th of Ja- 
nuary 177B. These instructions were prepared and drawn up 
by Frederick with his own hand, but not officially signed. Gorz 
went to Ratisbon ; there he endeavoured, by means of the duchess 
Clement and the old Bavarian councillors, to prevail either upon 
Charles Theodore or the duke of Deux Ponts to receive him as 
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a Prussian minister sent to maintain the integrity of the Bavarian 
possessions. Grdrz sought in vain to obtain a favourable hearing 
from Charles Theodore^ and therefore had recourse to a means^ 
concerning which persons will form different opinions according 
to their acquaintance with the usual course of diplomacy. 

Charles Theodore on his part not only declined all offers^ but 
he persuaded the duke also to set out for Munich and to sign 
the convention himself,— Charles having previously given orders 
to his minister in Munich immediately to do this in his name. 
Gorz, in concurrence with the old Bavarian party^having adopted 
Ratisbon as his centre of operations, prevailed upon the estates to 
make the most urgent representations on the subject; and they 
besides were naturally better pleased with a ruler like Charles 
Theodore than they would have been with the emperor Joseph. 
He next went to Munich, and by means of the duchess Clement 
succeeded in persuading Herr von Hohenfels, the minister 
of the duke of Deux Fonts in Munich, not to follow the com- 
mands of his prince, but to delay the signature. The minister 
afterwards went to meet the duke and persuaded him to defend 
his rights. This minister is worthy of especial mention in our 
days, when every one regards it as an honour to be venal in 
one form or another. It was believed that the duke would 
follow the advice of his minister, and decide for or against the 
convention according to his deliberate counsel : recourse was had 
to money, and Hohenfels was tempted with an offer of half a 
million of florins ; but although a poor man, he resisted the 
temptation, persevered steadfastly in his opinion, and the duke 
followed his advice. He not only refused to sign the conven- 
tion, for the purpose of doing which he had come to Miinich, but 
he protested formally against its adoption, and in the same month 
returned to Deux Fonts. 

From this moment Frussia obtained the desired pretence for 
interfering in the question. The duke's protest was laid before 
the diet, and Oorz appeared pubUcly as Frussian ambassador at 
the court of Deux Fonts. This gave offence to Austria, and the 
emperor declared he would pay no attention to the claims of 
duke Charles as long as a Frussian ambassador remained at his 
court; the duke was thus obliged to place his cause wholly in 
the hands of Frussia. Gorz had intrigued in Bavaria from the 
10th of January till the 6th of February 1778 ; he then appeared 
as minister in Deux Fonts, and from that time forward directed 
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all the measures of the duke both in Vienna and Ratisbon. 
Among the Geiman princes Joseph was called an innovator and 
tyrant striving after absolute power, and therefore also the cause 
of the duke of Deux Ponts, of the duchess Clement, and of the 
old Bavarians, is called by Johannes von Muller the cause of 
Germany, and what is still more, the cause of German freedom ! 
Gorz also boasted, not merely that his plans were eveiywhere 
approved, but that he found nobk helpers, because priests and 
privileged persons dreaded Joseph as the determined enemy of 
antiquated abuses. It appeared as early as March that France 
neither would nor could interfere in the question; on the other 
hand, the king of Prussia declared* on the 28th, that he would 
defend the just claims of the duke of Deux Ponts to Lower Ba- 
varia, the Upper Palatinate and Mindelheim by force of arms, 
if the Austrian troops did not immediately evacuate the disputed 
territories. 

Joseph would probably have immediately appealed to aims 
instead of exchanging diplomatic notes till autumn, had not his 
mother been of a different opinion. In conformity with the 
usual practice, she made one proposal aft«r another, continued to 
exchange notes and send ambassadors, and to discuss and write 
fW>m spring till autumn. Even after her son had taken the field, 
Maria Theresa endeavoured, by means of a plenipotentiary com- 
missioned by herself alone, to arrange the dispute without asking 
Joseph, or even informing him of her design. 

We pass over the diplomatic and legal portion of these histo- 
ries, putly because they do not belong to our object, partly be- 
cause the whole subject has been admirably treated by Dohm, 
and von Qorz has given a full account of his share in the diplo- 
matic negotiations respecting this Bavarian question in a di- 
stmct work. The negotiations on the part of Austria were con- 
ducted by the aged prince von Kaunitz-Rittberg, who, as is well 
known, was a man full of knowledge, talents and enlightened 
experience, a master of the science of law and magnanimous in 
his way, but who at the same time laid great stress upon his 
courtly manners of the times of Pompadour, his French literature, 
sophistry and rhetoric, was insupportable on account of his pride 
and egotism, intolerable in his behaviour towards others, and in 

* The king of Prussia declared on the 28th of March, that he pledged him- 
self to defend with his whole might the rights of the Palatinate house to the 
succession in Bavaria against the unjust claims of the court of Vienna. 
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the highest degree disrespectful in his demeanour even towards 
the empress^ who endured him'*'. Frederick 11.^ who regarded 
writing as a thing in itself unnecessary^ but according to custom 
essential^ left that to his ministers von Finkenstein and the 
count von Herzberg; thej wrote and printed: he himself 
quietly awaited the moment when the question was to be finally 
solved by the sword. 

We cannot altogether overlook this German paper war re* 
specting an affair which could only be decided by an appeal to 
arms, because it furnishes another proof of the manner in which 
the whole German life was under the guidance of writing pe- 
dants, and in which the German always talks and writes instead 
of acting. To the honour of the unlearned portion be it said, the 
authors of these numerous publications were the same jurists by 
whom at that time our people,fix>m Basle to the Eyder, were ruled 
by decrees. How dreadful must all this superfluity of writing, 
citations and reasoning, to which the jurists always had recourse, 
have been to a sovereign like Joseph, who wished to carry 
through radical reforms, and who followed his own common 
sense even in cases where more regard must be paid to opinion 
and prejudice than to reason, which is very weak in undisciplined 
minds 1 How was it possible for the German people ever to 
form an idea of what law really was, among the writings of that 
multitude of paid perverters of law, pedants and well-fed sophists, 
who appeared before the public in this single affair ? How was 
it possible for only one sound mind, imbued with a love for the 
eternal principles of right and truth, ever to emerge from that 
abyss of pettifogging arts into which the jurists were plunged 
in the universities ? And yet these jurists were the universal 
rulers, and in their own persons exercised both the legislative 
and administrative functions. It is no wonder therefore that 
among the jurists of those times there were so many sound be* 
lieving old Lutherans, but scarcely such an occasional thing as 
an impartial man ! We find in the 36th, 37th and 39th parts 
of the 'Universal German Library,^ no less than 288 books re- 
viewed, which were written upon the question of the Bavarian 
succession, and there were many others which are not there 
enumerated* 

* Dobm has formed a correct judgement respecting him : Swinbarne, whose 
remarks upon 'The Courts of £urope at the Close of the Last Century ' have 
been lately published, concurs in his opinion. The eulogies in the Necrology 
of 1794 amount in fact to the same thing. He was a man of the Talleyrand 
luid Gentz school. 
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As early as the 18th of May the king of Prussia had secured 
the alliance of Saxony^ by agreeing to become the champion of 
the elector's claims to the allodial inheritance, in return for which 
the elector promised to enter into no agreement without his con- 
sent In May 100,000 Prussians were assembled on the Bohe- 
mian frontiers, and yet the negotiations still continued, till prince 
Kaunitz made a very insolent declaration on the 24th of June ; 
whereupon Frederick broke off the negotiations in Berlin on the 
3rd of July by a note sent to Vienna, and on the 5th his troops 
crossed the frontiers and advanced in hostile array into Bohemia. 
Twelve days afterwards the troops again made a halt. The king 
had first corresponded with Joseph respecting the dispute; then 
negotiations had been carried on by Cobenzel in Berlin, and finally 
Maria Theresa sent a plenipotentiary of her own to treat imme- 
diately with Frederick in his head-quarters, after the Prussian 
troops had advanced into Bohemia : on this occasion the empress 
employed the famous baron von Thugut, who had previously 
played so renowned a part in Constantinople, and in the nego- 
tiations for peace between the Russians and the Turks. These 
negotiations, of which the emperor was at first uninformed, were 
continued for six weeks, first in Welsdorf and then in Braunau. 
Thugut received his commission immediately from the empress, 
and his proposals were totally different from what Joseph had 
previously approved of^. Maria Theresa caused an offer to be 
made in August, in which she proposed under certain conditions 
to relinquish the whole of the demands of her son ; and Thugut 
declared in the beginning of August, in the name of the empress, 
that she would restore all those places of which her troops had 
taken possession in Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, and release 
Charles Theodore from the obligations laid upon him by the 
convention of the 3rd of January, if Prussia would renounce 
the union of the principalities of Anspach and Bayreuth with the 
elder branch of its house as long as there existed any younger 
branches t« 

* In the ' Histortcal and Political Memoirs of the royal Prussian Minister 
of State, Johann Eustace Count von Gorz, drawn up from his posthumous 
papers/ Stuttgart, 1827, it is stated. Part 1st, p. 97, that Thugut's pro- 
posals made in the name of the empress were, the restoration of all that Au* 
stria had taken possession of in Bavaria, with the exception of a district jdeld- 
ing a yearly income of a million, with the reservation of an exchange of this 
district with the elector for another yielding a like amount ; and common media- 
tion with Prussia for the arrangement of the Saxon claims respecting the allodial 
inheritance. 

t The correspondence between the emperor and his mother, and Frederick, 
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Frederick declined the first proposal as well as some others^ 
by which the interests of Austria would have been too largely 
promoted at the expense of Bavaria ; but he by no means parti- 
cipated in the warUke rage of the duchess Clement^ and laughed 
at her celebrated declaration, which was worthy of the knight of 
La Mancha, that at all events she could come to his aid with 
2O5OOO old Bavarians. The negotiations of Welsdorf, whither 
Frederick had brought his ministers Finkenstein and Herzberg, 
who had previously entered upon the question with Cobenzel in 
Berlin, were transferred to the convent of Braunau, not far from 
Welsdorf, and prolonged till the middle of the month of August. 
Their effect was in the meantime to prevent any hostile under- 
takings without an actual truce having been concluded. Every 
one at that time ridiculed what was usually called the potatoe- 
war* of the year 1778. 

Frederick did not wish to proceed to actual hostilities, inas- 
much as he reckoned on the mediation of the empress of Russia; 
whilst Joseph and his mentor Lacy also delayed and hesitated, 
because Lacy was much better fitted to be the bead of a general 
staff and an adjutant-general, than a bold and enterprising leader 
in the field. Both therefore acted on the defensive, which was 
in the highest degree injurious to the troops ; and the insig- 
nificant undertakings of the Prussians and Austrians in the au- 
tumn of 1778 and the spring of 1779 have been therefore justly 
blamed by the most experienced commanders. During the ne- 
gotiations at Welsdorf and Braunau nothing was undertaken by 
the respective armies under Frederick, and Lacy and Joseph ; 
and even the army which had marched fi*om Saxony into Bohe- 
mia under prince Henry remained for weeks inactive, in presence 
of the Austrian force under fieldrmarshal Laudon. The termi- 
nation of the campaign showed the Prussians the deficiencies in 
the Austrian military department. The recollection of these 
deficiencies should have prevented the emperor from a desire of 
afterwards playing the general, and in reliance upon his friend 
and mentor Lacy, from commencing a war with the Turks. The 

are to be found in part 4th of Gross- Hoffinger'a ' History of the Life and 
Government of Joseph II./&C. pp. 26-47, under the title " Correspondance de 
I'empereur et de V imp^ratrice reine avec le roi de Prusse au sujet de la succes- 
sion de la Bavi^re." The other documents connected with the affair are to be 
found in the same work, p. 130, &c., where the articles of the peace are given 
til extenso. 
* [It was commenced during the potatoe-harvest. — ^Trans J 
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king and his brother Henry lost more men in oonaequence of 
autumnal weather, bad roads, sickness, and an unpardonable 
neglect in the commissariat department, than two bloody engage- 
ments would have cost them ; and Laudon proved in a yerjr 
remarkable letter at that time written to the emperor, that Lac/a 
new military arrangements, whieh wore so much praised, were 
greatly overrated. According to Laudon's opinion, the whole 
condition of the army, of its field hospitals, and the proportion 
of the different descriptions of arms to one another, as well as 
the nature of the troops themselves, were in the highest degree 
defective ; it was therefore no doubt very prudent on the part 
of the Austrians not to come to actual hostilities. 

The retirement of the Prussian armies firom Bohemia in Sep- 
tember and October was extremely injurious to both. In the 
end of September prince Henry, on his march back to Saxony 
found the roads almost impassable, and the continuous rains 
compelled him to make large sacrifices of baggage-waggons and 
artillery.; and Frederick also, when he removed his camp on the 
15th of October fifom Schatzlar to Landshut in Silesia, found 
his army extraordinarily weakened by want, sickness, the diffi- 
culties of their march and an un&vourable season. Even in this 
destructive autumn Frederick proved himself to be a truly great 
man, and one who would have been worthy to command the 
nations, had he not by accident been the son of a queen. Not- 
withstanding his advanced age and his impaired health, he sub- 
mitted to all the inconveniences and di£Sculties of the march. A 
part of Austrian Silesia was still occupied by the Prussians, who 
took up their winter-quarters in Jagemdorf and Troppau. In 
January and February 177^ predatory expeditions were under- 
taken by both parties, which served to make a name for an 
Austrian and a Prussian general. At the end of January the 
Austrian general Wurmser surprised Habelschwerdt, and took 
up such a position in the county of Glatz, that Frederidc him** 
self found it advisable to march in all haste to Silberberg on 
the 4th of February and to compel him to retreat. On the same 
day MoUendorf made an incursion into Bohemia, and deprived 
the Austrians of their magazine at Brix. The Austrian general 
Wallis, who at the close of the month marched against Neu- 
stadt, most unnecessarily caused that place to be burnt down just 
at the moment when a truce was about to be concluded. 

Russia and France had now been long solicited to mediate. 
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the one by Prussia and the other by Austria ; a truce was there- 
fore proclaimed as early as the 7th of March in Bohemia, on the 
8th in Silesia, and on the 10th in Saxony. Joseph could not 
reckon on the fuU approval of his designs on the part of France ; 
for although the French ministry was well-disposed to do its 
best for Austria and the brother-in-law of their king, yet it 
would not and could not consent to increase the power of the 
house of Hapsburg at the expense of the German princes. The 
empress of Russia had at least assumed a threatening appearance 
in ihe interest of Prussia, and had collected a division of her 
army on the frontiers of Gallicia. This threat produced so much 
the greater effect upon Maria Theresa, as France also besought 
her not to insist upon the demands of her son. On the 11th of 
January 177d» contrary to the wish of Joseph, she accepted the 
proposals which were made by France. The king of Prussia 
afterwards more exactly defined his demands, and called his mi- 
nisters Herzberg and Finkenstein to Breslau. The preliminary 
conditions having been here agreed upon a truce was concluded, 
and the further arrangement of the terms of the peace was re- 
ferred to a congress in Teschen. 

Matters of secondary consideration alone were discussed in 
Teschen, because the chief conditions had been previously agreed 
upon ; and yet the congress continued its sittings from March 
until May. This delay was occasioned by Repnin and Breteuil, 
the former as Russian and the latter as French representative^ 
requiring now this and now that on the part of their respective 
clients Prussia and Austria. No one was more indignant at the 
whole of these proceedings, at the intermeddling of women and 
diplomatists, than the emperor Joseph : he had already expressed 
his indignation to his mother respecting the mission of Thugut, 
and had such a serious misunderstanding with his brother Leo- 
pold in consequence of these diplomatic cabals, that he passed 
him over, and caused Leopold's son Francis to be elected king of 
the Romans instead of his father. The peace of Teschen led to 
his subsequent disagreements with his mother, in consequence 
of which he withdrew from all connexion with state affairs, in- 
dulged himself in travelling, and only again took part in the 
government of his hereditary dominions on the death of his 
mother ; in the meantime she had again taken the whole manage- 
ment of affairs into her own hands*. 

* Joseph writes (Letters, &c. p. 39) : " I consented to this peace it is true, 

d2 
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The conditions of the peace of Teschen appeared highly ho* 
nourable to Prussia, for it was conceded by Austria and the high 
mediating powers that Anspach and Bayreuth should in future be 
united with the Prussian dominions should the reigning mar- 
grave die without heirs, that is, without leaving such sons as 
could be elevated to the sovereignty according to the usages of 
German law. Austria on the other hand had laid daim to 250 
square miles of Bavarian territory and received only 34 ; but 
notwithstanding all the apparent advantages gained by Prussia 
over Austria, in spite of all the boastings in Berlin respecting 
the glory of maintaining German freedom, of which none of us 
have ever felt or seen any of the reality, the great king brought 
himself into a very awkward position by this war of succession. 
Frederick himself had now invited Russia to interfere in German 
afiairs ; and he thus inrnished Russia with a pretence and an 
encouragement authoritatively to adopt the cause of Prussia or 
Austria, as circumstances might suggest or require. By taking 
under his protection narrow-minded Bavarian patriotism against 
German national feeling, he weakened the empire, and by be* 
coming himself a Russian client, he compelled the upright and 
honourable emperor of Germany likewise to submit to the same 
condition. As to Bavaria, it was agreed in Teschen that Charles 
Theodore should be released from all the obligations of the con- 
vention of Vienna of the 3rd of January 1773^ &nd that that 
portion of the Bavarian dominion which lay between the Inn, 
Danube and Salzach should fall to Austria. Maria Theresa, 
renouncing her claims to portions of the Upper Palatinate and 
to the lordship of Mindelheim, promised also to confer the 
Bohemian fiefs upon the new line and its successors, and to in- 
duce the emperor to do the same with the fiefs of the empire. 
Saxony was compensated for her claims on the allodial inherit- 
ance, which were supported by Prussia, by a concession of sove- 
reignty over the Schonburg lordships which was relinquished by 
Austria, and a promise of 6,000,000 florins to be paid in twelve 

and gave the necessary guarantees, that I might not vex my mother. I may 
however compare my conduct with that of Charles V. in Africa : he returned 
to Spain with his fleet after one unsuccessful campaign ; he went on board his 
ship, it is true, but he was the last man who did so. I am like one of the Ve- 
netian generals, who commands their land army in war and receives the pay 

of the republic when the campaigns are over he receives a pension. 

Live content like a philosopher, enjoy what constitutes the pleasure of your 
private conditiou^ and do not envy the fortune of kings." 
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years, by yearly instalments of half a million each. Mecklen- 
bui^, for the satisfaction of her far-fetched claims, received from 
the emperor, on the mediation of Prussia and Austria, the privi- 
I^e of establishing a supreme court in its own territory {Ju8 de 
rum appellando). 

Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty of Teschen, the 
emperor Joseph directed his whole attention to drawing off the 
empress Catharine from the interests of the king of Prussia and 
to attaching her to his own. Chiefly with this view he undertook 
his first journey to Russia, where at that time Potemkin was ex- 
ercising a tyrannical dominion over the empress and the empire. 
The emperor fully attained his object in Petersburg, but on his 
return he still kept himself apart firom the afiairs of the heredi- 
tary states till November 17B0, when he could reign alone, after 
the death of his mother. We shall hereafter refer to the first 
bold steps taken by Joseph on the death of his mother, when we 
come to speak of the affairs of the Dutch and Belgian revolution 
and the Turkish war; in the meantime we shall direct attention 
especially to what he attempted to accomplish in the German 
empire. The success of these attempts was chiefly frustrated by 
king Frederick and his minister count Herzberg, because Jo- 
seph's journey to Russia had increased the jealousy between 
Prussia and Austria, which was extremely injurious to the Ger- 
man nation, but in the same proportion advantageous to Russia. 
Joseph, indeed, was obliged to suffer himself to be bound in the 
same Russian chains which Frederick, forced by necessity, had 
already worn. 

Joseph's first endeavour was to prevent a second renewal of 
the treaty of alliance originally entered into between Russia and 
Prussia in 1764, and renewed for eight years longer in 177^; 
Frederick endeavoured to counteract his design by the mission 
of his nephew and successor to Petersburg, and he not only 
failed in his mission but excited great displeasure in Peters- 
burg. 

Joseph began to despair of the empire and its princes, and 
after having undertaken the government of his hereditary states, 
he endeavoured to derive the greatest possible advantage firom the 
small influence which still remained to him in consequence of 
the almost empty dignity of chief of the empire. The chief in- 
fluence which this dignity conferred upon him arose from the de- 
pendence of the imperial cities, of the small princes and counts of 
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the empire^ chiefly catholic, and from his influence in the elections 
to the catholic dignities and bishoprics, which enabled him either 
to raise an Austrian prince to the electorate, or to provide for 
the son of some family devoted to the Austrian interest. The 
emperor experienced the resistance of Prussia, even in his efiivts 
to turn this influenza to acoownt. Things went so fiur, that the 
German emperor and the first German prinoe not only carried 
on a series of diplomatic intrigues against each other in the 
affidrs of a Gkrman archbishopric, but even negotiated with Ca- 
tharine and Potemldn on a question which was wholly German 
and national. Joseph was desirous of appointing his brother Max- 
imilian to be coadyutor of the elector of Cologne and bishop of 
Miinster ; Frederick attempted to firustrate his design, but with- 
out success ; Maximilian was created coadjutor and afterwards 
became elector. In other respects, however, Frederick proved 
successful in frustrating Joseph's attempts at employing his im- 
perial influence for the advantage of his house and his hereditaiy 
states. 

Joseph entertained the same opinion of the constitution and 
nature of the German empire which Gustavus Adolphus had 
already expressed^ when he called it an old feudal castle, which 
afibrded an exoellait. asylum for rats, mice, hawks and owls, but 
could never afford a convenient habitation for men unless it were 
completely rebuilt. This reconstruction has never yet been 
effected. Joseph therefore attempted, by the exercise of abso- 
lute power, to introduce some improvements, and inspured no 
small terror for their safety among the owls and rats, who had 
long dwelt in convenience and plundered with security among 
the intricate and inaccessible ffistnesses of this ancient castle. 
Neither the oppressors nor the oppressed, in their fear of re- 
forms, acknowledged the emperor's love of justice i this appeared 
on his urgently requiring firom the imperiid courts a quicker and 
moi^ impartial administration of justice than had been hitherto 
practised, especially in cases in which protestant subjects com- 
plained of oppression on the part of their catholic rulers^ His 
commands on this point gave rise to a vehement outcry among 
the catholics, and was received by the protestants with little gra- 
titude. Joseph's attempt to revive and employ the old imperial 
system of panisbrie/s (bread-letters)^ for the purpose of reward- 
ing the friends and servants of his house, met with universal re*- 
sistance, because the thing was in itself unjust. Till the times 
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of Charies IV. the empe9x>r8 of Oermany had possessed and ex- 
ercised the right of conferring upon some layman, whom they 
widied to reward or provide for, a living in every ecclesiastical 
see or conventual institution ; this was called a privilege of pro- 
vision {pamBbruf) i Joseph II«, under the advice of some im- 
perial jurist, wiriied to renew this right, because it had never 
been formally abolished; in the times of Charles lY. the popes 
also possessed a similar privilege. 

It was impossible to oppose the emperor's claim by any 
positive law, or by any article of the conditions of his election, 
when in 1783 he suddenly conceived the idea of distributing 
ecclesiastical livings by means cfpaniibritfs, instead of confer- 
ring Austrian pensions, and of extending this claim over the 
whole of Germany; but he was met by the objection, that such 
pamsbriefs had been nowhere received or acknowledged by spi- 
ritual bodies, except occasionally and in a few places in Swabia* 
Joseph however rapidly issued a number of such imperial briefs, 
one after another, to all the German sees, mediate and imme- 
diate,' and to all conventual establishments, male and female, 
catholic and protestant, even to those which had been secular 
rized by the peace of Westphalia, and whose estates had passed 
into other hands. Joseph bestowed these briefs upon the old 
attendants of his court or servants of the state, and sometimes 
upon servants of the lowest class ; he even issued his imperial 
commands to the various sees and other ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, that they should either pay a compensation or a yearly 
allowance to such persons as sent them these imperial briefs 
from a distance. In this case also Prussia took the lead and 
gave an example and encouragement to those who were disposed 
to resistance, which both catholics and protestants afterwards 
followed. The remedy was easy i they might merely satisfy them- 
selves with a simple refusal to acquiesce, without any further 
declaration, as the emperor had not intimated his intention of 
renewing a privilege that had been dormant since the time of 
Charles lY., either to the diet or to the estates of the several 
kingdoms and principalities. The different governments issued 
orders to the local authorities, to whom in any case such briefs 
might be sent, immediately to send them back with the remark, 
that in their sees or foundations they knew nothing of any such 
usage. As the emperor had no means of enforcing obedience, 
he was obliged quietiy to submit to such refusals, and to be re- 
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pulsed without an effort to secure obedience. He was more 
fortunate in his attempt at abridging or abolishing the spiritual 
power which the bishops and prelates were desirous of exer- 
cising within his hereditary dominions. Neither the empire, 
the pope^ nor the king of IVussia had any inclination to take up 
and defend the cause of the hard-pressed spiritual princes of the 
empire. Joseph declared that he would no longer suffer any 
foreign bishop to exercise ecclesiastical power within the bounds 
of his hereditary states^ although this had been done from time 
immemorial^ and arose from the historical and ancient division 
of the sees. We shall refer to a few examples. 

The bishop of Liege exercised spiritual jurisdiction over some 
districts of Austrian Belgium ; the emperor strictly forbad the 
further continuance of such jurisdiction ; Costnitz and Chur 
were no longer allowed to reckon the different ecclesiastics of 
the Tyrol^ who had been hitherto obedient to them, as within 
their respective sees ; the circle of EJger in Bohemia was with- 
drawn from the bishopric of Ratisbon and incorporated with that 
of Prague. In the cases of Salzburg and Passau he not only 
showed his contempt for the miserable constitution of the em- 
pire, but exercised his superiority in temporal as well as spi- 
ritual things. The bishop of Passau died in the same year (1 783) 
in which Joseph revived these obsolete imperial claims by the 
issue of panisbrie/Sy and the emperor availed himself of the 
vacancy in the see, not only to abolish its diocesan rights in the 
Austrian territories, but he compelled the chapter formally to 
renounce these rights and to pay him besides a considerable sum 
of money. He seized upon all the estates belonging to the 
bishop and the chapter which were situated within his states^ 
and kept possession of them till the chapter relinquished the 
rights of the see and paid him a sum of 400,000 florins. The 
archbishop of Salzburg also learned that Joseph's monarchical 
power spared neither friend nor foe whenever autocrasy could be 
exercised, and the example of his case deterred many who would 
otherwise have been disposed to support the reforming plans of 
the emperor. The archbishop was distinguished above all the 
other prelates by his love for pure religious feeling, which he 
sought to promote by all the means in his power, and by his 
dislike to priestcraft and monkish institutions : he was besides, 
as the son of the vice-chancellor of the empire (Colloredo), de- 
voted to the house of Austria, and he, as weU as his predecessor^ 
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had already ceded a considerable portion of his Austrian see ; all 
however was insufficient to protect him from new demands. He 
was required also to renounce his ancient rights over the sees of 
Carinthia and Styria ; when he refused his estates were seized 
upon ; the emperor however found it advisable not to proceed 
to extremities, and he restored his estates, by which others were 
encouraged in similar circumstances to oppose a like obstinate 
resistance to his claims. 

These and such actions as these, opposed to the forms of the 
German constitution as well as to the rights of the estates of the 
empire, and of which we shall subjoin some further examples in 
a note, in the words of Piitter*, were recommended to Joseph by 
the same imperial lawyers who, by their miserable conduct and 
technicalities, have always roused the suspicion of the German 
nation against the house of Hapsburg, and have furnished the 
German princes with an excuse for their traitorous alliance with 
foreign powers against the integrity and honour of their country. 
Frederick II. also availed himself of the fear of the Spanish lean* 
ings and tendencies of the house of Hapsburg, in order to coun- 

♦ Putter, part iii. pp. 208-210: — "There was to be what was called an 
Atutrian pacification with the electors, by virtue of which all the electoral 
privileges were to be transferred to the house of Austria and its ministers in 
preference to all other reigning houses or their ministers. In certain con- 
templated cases they wished to make an attempt to give effect to the mere reso- 
lutions of the diet, without any formal sanction of the estates of the empire. 
On one occasion, when the imperial directory of the electorate of Mayence 
became vacant by the death of the electoral ambassador, the office was for a 
considerable time entrusted to the ambassador of the electorate of Bohemia. 
On another occasion, the ambassador of the Austrian imperial directory seemed 
desirous of appropriating to himself the business which properly belonged to 
the ambassador of the electorate of Mayence, during the illness of the latter." 
" This minister," continues Piitter, " was also suspected by the empire in the 
affair of the counts of the catholic part of the empire and on other occasions, but 
his conduct was approved of and he himself favoured by the emperor. To this 
may be added the manner in which the emperor behaved towards the members 
of the German empire who were surrounded by his territories. The family of 
Von Zedwitz, it is true, possessed the lordship of Asch as a Bohemian fief, but 
they were in possession as direct holders under the empire ; the family was 
however oppressed for eight years by a military execution of thirty men, till 
it acknowledged the Bohemian supremacy. Many estates of the empire and 
immediate members within the circuit of the Austrian Tyrol were obliged to 
pay what was called a dominical tax, as if they were Austrian feoffees. In 
particular, many members of the circle of Swabia and of the nobles of the 
empire were constrained to acknowledge the rights of supremacy claimed by 
the officers of Burgau and the Austrian government in Inspruck, on account 
of their estates which were situated in the district of the margraviate of Bur- 
gau, although the aulic council maintained their cause and gave a decision in 
their favoor as early as 1740." 
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teract Joteph^s plans of satisfying the claims of the Deux Pcmta 
line by conferring upon it the sovereignty of Belgium by way 
of exchange for Bavaria : this would have been indisputably ad- 
vantageous for the Gterman people, but ruinous to Uie princes. 
The plan besides was no less zealously promoted by the cautioaa 
prince Kaunitz than by the warm and hasty emperor. Charies 
Theodore was to be induced willingly to exchange Bavaria lor 
Belgium, by which this country of monks and fimatics would at 
that time have been made an independent state^ and its Jesuits 
would have obtained a thorough Jesuitical king. 

Joseph's plan found acceptance with Charles Theodore^ al- 
though the latter, as his custom was, one while denied what at 
others he approved. Catharine 11. was also won ; that is certain. 
And whatever Flassan, in his * History of Diplomacy/ may say to 
the contrary, stress was ]aid upon the influence which at that time 
Austria possessed at the French court, although France oould 
scarcely seriously entertain the idea of allowing Joseph again to 
become emperor of Germany in the old sense of that title and 
office* Moreover we mention this project^ as well as everything 
else which was merely said or written, because it caused a great 
excitement, because much was said and written on the subject 
with ridiculous diplomatic secresy, many costly missions sent, 
and many despatches drawn up and carried hither and thither. 
Johannes von Miiller, who was a cabinet historian first in Ma- 
yence and then in Vienna, wrote a learned sophistical book upon 
the subject, and yet the whole soon turned out to be mere empty 
words. 

Russia at first favoured the plan of the exchange^ and Roman- 
zoff, who was then in Germany, even sufiered himself to go so 
far as to attempt to frighten the duke of Deux Fonts by insolent 
language. Yergennes also, the French ambassador^ tried to per- 
suade him to sanction the arrangement ; but after the duke had 
sent an ambassador to Paris and another to Petersburg, and 
ftiHy stilted the circumstances of the case and his grounds of 
action^ both Russia and France declared their determination to 
maintain the state of things established by the peace of Teschen. 
t*rom that time forward Kaunitz and Joseph wholly relinquished 
their plan, and Charles Theodore would never admit that he had 
ever entertained it ; Frederick II. lost no opportunity of availing 
himself of the anxiety and jealousy of the old German princes 
respecting the emperor, whose dignity they had contrived to re* 
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duce to a mere Bhadow^ in order to promote the interests of his 
own states. Frederick^ or rather Herzberg, suggested the idea 
and took advantage of the occasion of forming an alliance among 
the German princes against their own emperor, under the pre- 
tence of preventing all innovations. This did not arise, as may 
be supposed, firom any prejudices on the part of Frederick in 
favour of what was old, but because he had political objects to 
attain, to which neither Johannes von MiiUer nor Dohm have 
thought right to refer in their writings upon this union of the 
princes. When however we mention the names of these two 
authors together, we must necessarily add, that the upright, 
noble-minded, truthful Dohm speaks of this confederation in a 
very different manner from that of the sophistical, frivolous and 
vain Miiller. The chief circumstances of the histoiy of this 
abortive project of the emperor are as follows : — 

In January 17B5 Romanzoff carried Joseph^s proposal, assent- 
ed to by Charles Theodore, to the duke of Deux Fonts ; as soon 
however as the emperor received intelligence of what was going 
on in Berlin, Dresden, Hanover and Mayence, he wrote a cir- 
cular to the respective courts, in which he declared that he had 
never for a moment entertained the idea of compelling Charles 
Theodore to exchange Bavaria for Belgium against his will. This 
circular was the consequence of the indefatigable zeal and busy 
intrigues of count Herzberg, all whose policy was directed to 
increase the power of Prussia and diminish that of the emperor. 
He suggested this confederation of the princes, as he said, in 
order to oppose the combined power of the smaller sovereign 
princes to the pretensions of the emperor; but its real object 
was to maintain the abuses in the administration and govern- 
ment of the empire, and to render it possible for the greater 
princes still more effectually to oppress their smaller brethren 
who might hope for protection from the emperor, and the people, 
who, if they had entertained clear views of their own interests, 
would undoubtedly have been willingly relieved from the supre- 
macy of their numerous lords. At the close of the year 1784 
king Frederick approved of Herzberg's plan, and in the com- 
mencement of 1785, Prussia, Electoral Saxony and Hanover 
agreed on the principles of the alliance, and signed the preli- 
minaries on the 23rd of June. On this occasion the three elec- 
tors drew up a declaration, in which they afterwards invited the 
other princes to concur, and declared their object to be : — to 
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use their joint and individual efforts to preserve the int^;rity of 
all the circles of the empire and to prevent the violation of their 
respective constitutions, but especially to protect all the estates 
of the empire in the full enjoyment of their respective territories 
and rights, as well as the laws of succession established in their 
houses and families. 

The elector of Mayence (Charles von Erthal) willingly joined 
the confederation on the same grounds on which baron von 
Stein had been commissioned to negotiate with him on the sub- 
ject; both belonged to the dynasty-families*, to which Joseph 
was by no means attached. Charles duke of Deux Fonts and 
his brother Maximilian, afterwards king of Bavaria, Charies 
Frederick of Baden, the princes of Anhalt Bembuig, Cothen 
and Dessau, Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel, Hesse-Cassel, Anspach- 
Bayreuth, Saxe-Gotha, Weimar, Mecklenbui^-Schwerin and 
Strelitz, willingly adhered to this Prussian confederation against 
an imaginary danger. One of the Anhalt princes, the foolish 
Frederick Augustus of Zerbst, had too great a respect for the 
emperor, whose uniform was worn by his troops, to suffer any 
one to speak to him of the confederation. In addition to An- 
halt-Zerbst, the only princes who took no share in this alliance^ 
into which the most distinguished rulers in Germany entered^ and 
without either object or necessity openly renounced their head^ 
were those of Treves, Cologne, Mlinster, Hesse-Darmstadt, Wir- 
temberg and Oldenburg. This confederation excited great atten- 
tion at the time, and according to German usage much was said 
and written on the subject ; but Frederick no sooner died in the 
following year, than the whole burst like a bubble, and left no 
trace of its existence. 

* [The dynasty-families were composed of the small sovereign princes, 
counts, &c. of the empire, now mediatized, that is, incorporated with larger 
states. — ^Teans.] 
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CHAPTER V. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND TILL THE SECOND YEAR OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN WAR. 



§1. 

ENGLAND TILL l772. ' 

In the other countries of Europe a contest was carried on in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century hj ministers and 
princes against the feudal aristocracy and the hierarchy^ and in 
favour of the absolute and miUtary monarchies of modem times; 
in England^ on the contrary, one portion of the aristocracy, which 
was always at variance with another portion of the same body, 
with the narrow-minded king, and the German prejudices in 
favour of princely power with which he was inspired and which 
were wholly unfitted for England, called in to their aid the de- 
mocratic principles defended by Rousseau and Franklin. The 
whole democratic movement which appeared to threaten En- 
gland with a revolution from 1764 till 1782 remained indeed 
apparently without any results, because Pitt came to the helm 
of affairs in 17B4, and Burke afterwards adopted another tone* 
It is nevertheless certain, that the prosecution of Wilkes, Ju- 
nius's Letters, Franklin's writings, and Paine's attacks upon 
monarchy and the priesthood left indelible traces behind, and 
there arose what is called the radical party in England, which 
however must remain without any considerable influence as long 
as the customs and wants of the country are such as they have 
been since the seventeenth century. The names of whig and 
tory had lost their importance since the times of the Walpoles, 
and now denoted only two aristocratic parties, who employed 
these party denominations to designate a certain number of 
families of the nobility and their adherents and creatures, who 
in their speeches were a little more or a little less aristocratic. 
Whenever it became a question of things and not of words, the 
whigs took very good care, as well as the tories, that all the 
places, pensions and advantages of governing should be shared 
by those alone who were brought into parliament under the name 
of representatives of the people, sometimes through money and 
sometimes by influence, in short, by their families and creatures. 
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The whigs as well as the tones became uneasy about the main- 
tenance of their dominion over the people under the reign of 
George IIL^ who was filled by his German mother and her 
friend and table companion, lord Bute, with Scotch and Ger- 
man prejudices^ from which his weak mind could never aftei^ 
wards emancipate itself. George had the highest notions of 
princely power, such as were everywhere proclaimed in Ger- 
many, and he therefore, like the German princes, entertained 
the idea that princes were bom with capacities to rule, and that 
dominion was a divine and hereditary possession ; in addition to 
this he was as orthodox as the church of Scotland, and as tho- 
roughly versed in the bible as a German old-Lutheran. Imme- 
diately on his accession he proceeded to take part in fnihlic 
affairs, and thereby drove the elder Pitt from the helm of state, 
which he had guided with so much ability and renown in the 
last years of the rdgn of George II* 

With an intolerable amount of pretension and a degree of 
pride which was oppressive to his colleagues, the elder Pitt 
combined distinguished capacities, and possessed all those talents 
in whidi lord Bute was deficient, whom George IIL now ap- 
pointed head of the ministry. Lord Bute was a good and well- 
trained courtier of the usual stamp, well-read in the ancients, 
and, as people of his class usually are, superficially acquainted 
with everything; he was particularly well-versed in botany, 
but by no means qualified to be an English minister, among 
other reasons, because he was a Scotchman, and had no large 
and wealthy family connexions in England, and in consequence 
of his intimacy with the king's mother, the princess of Wales, 
was an ofience to the English people, who are extraordinarily 
strict and rigid on the subject of pubhc morals, and for that 
reason at some times so remarkably lax. The king would have 
persons alone in his ministry who were ready to fall in with and 
support his ideas; he therefore took it very much amiss on the 
part of bis mentor when the latter expressed his unwillingness 
to retain his position as soon as he learned that he had no other 
friend than the king, who thought himself able to maintain Bute 
in his place. Geoige IIL continued to be influenced by his 
personal feelings of kingly rights till 1784; he would suffer no 
man to be at the head of affairs who did not coincide with his 
own narrow views and purposes, in consequence of which the 
first twenty years of his reign were so stormy. 

It is usxially stated that lord Bute after his retirement kept up 
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a secret correspondence with the king, and gave him all sorts of 
counsels, which tended to strengthen and encourage him in his 
obstinacy, and this caused great discontent amongst those who 
were called the country party (the tories)* It was said that lord 
Bute had not indeed been in personal communication with the 
king since his retirement from the ministry on the 8th of April 
1763, but that till the death of the princess of Wales (1772) he 
continued to convey his counsek to his majesty through different 
channels. Among the persons who are said to have been em- 
ployed as means of conveying these counsels from Bute to th^ 
king, Jenkinson, then secretary at war, afterwards lord Liverpool^ 
has been especially named ; Jenkinson was completely a prac*- 
tical man, but unenlightened and narrow-minded, and therefore 
precisely the man who was suited to George III. This is denied 
by lord Brougham in his account of lord North, an account which 
betrays &r mcM^e of the character of a skilful advocate than of a 
historian* He alleges that king Greorge had seen lord Bute only 
once after his retirement from the ministry, and on that occasion^ 
it is true, at the suggestion and wish of his mother, but that he 
had BO desire to see him, and that he was greatly irritated when 
he became acquainted with the true character of the intimacy 
between Bute and his mother, of which he previously knew no- 
thing. Lord Brougham however is universally known not to be 
an authority on which reliance can be placed, and in this case 
his testimony is contradicted by the journal of the duke of Bed- 
fwd, which contains an account of his share in the administra* 
ticm from October 1766 till January 1771- In this journal^ 
which has been recently published*, the duke of Bedford says 
in express terms, that ^^ he and his friends,'' that is, Temjde, Graf- 
ton, and Rockingham, were chiefly anariou$ '^ abaut the meant qf 
reeeiiing the couniry out of the hands of lard Bute, restoring 
strength and energy to the government i^^on a footing free from 
fawmritism^ and the guidance of a minister not in responsible em^ 
phyment; and of rooting out that maxim of favouriies,Divide et 
Impera, which enabled them almost annually to change admsnistra^ 
tions^for the purpose of retaining their unconstitutional power.^ 
These things are moreover more important for an Englishman 
and for the political use which he must make of his histcnry, 

* The jcrarnal is appended to tilie first volame of Sir H. Cavendish's Debates 
of the House of Commons during the thirteenth parliament of Great Britain, 
which met in May 1768 and was dissolved in June 1774, commonly called 
the unreported parliament: London, 1841. P. 605. 
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than for the general object which we have in our eye. It is 
however certain, that the king, with all his obstinacy and the ex- 
aggerated notions of prerogative in which he indulged, clearly 
perceived that he could not dispense with the aid of those fami- 
lies of which the upper house was composed, and who porchaaed 
Irom the people seats in the lower house for their younger 
members, relations and clients. We see therefore that till the 
time of lord North's ministry a continual struggle was in pro- 
gress between the obstinate king and some portion of the ari- 
stocracy who were always aiming at the possession of the govern- 
ment, and who one while released the people from their bondage 
and hunted the mob upon their adversaries, and at another al- 
lured them into their snares and again reduced them to subjec- 
tion. The king, according as he found men who would give in- 
fluence to his whims and humours, placed a Grenville, Rocking- 
ham, Shelbume and Grafton, with their respective partisans, 
successively at the head of the ministry, and dismissed them 
again if they either met with too formidable an oppontion in 
parliament, or would not allow him to assume and exercise a 
decisive voice in things for which they alone were responsible. 

Among these ever-changing administrations, the names of 
whose members we shall not here particularise, the ministry of 
Grafton and that of Grenville alone are important and worthy 
of notice for general history, because, for the sake of pleasing 
the king, they led their friends and the parliament of which they 
consisted to the adoption of measures which made the king, 
ministry and parliament objects of suspicion to the people, and 
gave rise to the foundation of a democratic English republic in 
America. Immediately after lord Bute's retirement from the 
ministry, Grenville undertook the defence of the peace of Parisj 
which was vehemently attacked by the opposition, although, as 
it appears to us, unjustly : by such an attack, Wilkes, one of the 
commonest and most miserable of demagogues, made himself 
immortal. Wilkes possessed the talent of speaking and writing 
with wit, keenness, malice and fluency ; and he was the better 
able to hit the tone of the multitude, as none of his thoughts ever 
rose beyond the comprehension of the most vulgar ; he was there- 
fore the man best fitted to rouse the passions of the mob and 
to appeal to its prejudices. He had previously shared in the 
orgies in which the English aristocracy, as well as the French, 
were accustomed to indulge; his distinguished friends had 
brought him into parliament for the borough of Aylesbury, and 
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employed him as a newspaper scribe and pamphleteer. He was 
connected with a periodical called the * North Briton', and in the 
45th nimiber, pubUshed in the year 1763, he attacked the king's 
speech in which the peace of Paris was announced, the person 
of his majesty and those of his ministers, with such vtdgarity 
and vehemence, that if the prosecution had not been mismanaged, 
he could not have escaped condemnation. But the king and his 
secretaries of state suffered themselves to be led astray by the 
impulse of passion, and had recourse to illegal methods of pro- 
ceeding. 

Lords Egremont and Halifax, who then shared the duties of 
the home department, in order to strengthen the ministry by a 
greater number of supporters, proceeded with such haste and 
intemperate violence against Wilkes, who was protected by his 
official character as a member of parliament, that they outstepped 
the bounds of justice and law, of which the English, who every-- 
where cleave to the forms of life, are more jealous than of the 
substance, and thereby put weapons into the hands of their ene- 
mies. The secretary of state, as well as every justice of the 
peace nominated by the government, has a legal right to arrest 
and examine any person against whom either he or another per- 
son has any ground of accusation. The secretary of state how- 
ever is bound, like every other magistrate, in his warrant to 
specify the name of the accused, the subject-matter of accusa- 
tion, and the grounds of his apprehension. All this was omitted 
in Wilkes^s case, and without the adoption of such necessary 
legal forms the government officers proceeded against the authors, 
printers and publishers of the ^ North Briton,' precisely in the 
same manner as similar affiurs are still universally conducted on 
the continent. A general warrant was issued, commanding the 
authors, printers and publishers to be arrested, and their papers 
to be seized. Besides this. Wood, the under-secretary, and the 
messengers, to whom the execution of the warrant was entrusted, 
were guilty of other violations of the prescribed legal forms. 
Wilkes had been first placed under arrest in his own house, 
but was afterwards committed to the Tower, and his accusers 
escaped by a quibble from the first application for a habeas cor-- 
pus ; and they had also arrested more persons than it was neces- 
sary to have done. 

Wilkes's friends immediately applied a second time to the court 
for a writ oi habeas cot^^i^, which was granted, and he was brought 
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before the couit of common pleas. B j a hsppj use of tiie 
deception pvactised upon the multitude^ who are decdved by 
their aristocracy with the appearance and fenn of freedrati^ this 
affiur, the cause of a nusenble pamphleteer and his worthy com- 
peers^ was magnified into the cause of the people against the 
king and the mimstry. Wilkes's success was ragaided as a 
triumph of the dominion of the law, to whidi the king also was 
obliged to submit, for on the 6th of May the chief-justioe pro- 
nounced the warrant to be stfe^,and Wilkes was set at liberty. 
No one will deny that this occasion afforded a very splendid 
example of the truth, that the dominion of law constitutes, and 
can alone preserve the only genuine freedom ct nations, although 
it is often heki fsst bound in the chains ct st^histry, subtlety, 
quibbles and venality in England as well as elsewhere. Chirf- 
justice Pratt (afterwards lord Camden) showed himself on this 
occasion more sealous for the rights of parliament, and oonse* 
quently of the people at large, than the oligarchical parliamcint 
itself. The chief-justice, with whom the other judges ooncunred, 
decided that a member of parliament could not be arrested for a 
Ubel ; the parliament however afterwards maintained the reverse. 
Wilkes's advocate brought forward three grounds agsinst the 
legality of the arrest t first, that he had been committed with- 
out any previous chaige or examination ; secondly, that he and 
his fellow-prisoners were not specified by name in the warrant ; 
and thirdly, that a member of parliament could not be arrested 
for libeL The court sustained the third objection only, and de- 
cided that the course pursued by the secretaxyof state was illegal 
and the caption void, and that privilege of parliament could cmly 
beforfoited by irea$<m, felony, or ti breach of the peace. Wilkes, 
in himself insignificant and morally contemptible, now became 
an object of attention throughout die whole of Europe, and by 
a saies of prosecutions which he instituted, the reports of which 
filled the English journals for the whole of the year 17639 he 
jKNised and kept aUve the passicms of the people. He and those 
who had been arrested with him, some of whom (Dryden Leach 
for example) had nothing to do either with the compositiMi or 
printing of the ' North Briton,' brought actions one after another 
against the messengers who had seized the presses and axrei^^d 
themselves, and considerable damages were in all oases awarded. 
One of the parties afterwards brought an action on account of 
the seizure oif his papers ; and finally Wilkes, before proceeding 
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against the secretary of state himself, brought an action against 
his Under-Secretary Wood^ who had had the whole management 
of the arrest. The result in this case was 1000/. damages against 
Wood; and, notwithstanding the interference of parliament, 
Wilkes next brought his action against lord Halifax, lord Egre- 
mont in the meantime having died. This action against the 
secretary of state was brought in the year 1769, when the indig* 
nation of the people against the parliament in consequence of its 
treatment of Wilkes had become indescribably great. 

The attorney-general had commenced proceedings against 
Wilkes for a libel in No. 45 of the 'North Briton/ and when 
the court sustained the plea of parliamentary privilege in favour 
of the accused, the ministers immediately had recourse to par- 
liament, which was unconditionally obedient to their will. Par- 
liament was opened on the 14th of November, and in the speech 
from the throne the government, according to custom, took credit 
to itself for the conclusion of the peace of Paris ; and as Wilkes 
had seized upon the terms of the peace as an opportunity for 
publishing gross libels against the king and his ministers, this 
gave them an opportunity of introducing this subject also into the 
speedi. Parliament was called upon to put down that licentious 
spirit, which (according to their phrase) was repugnant to the 
inrinciples of tiieir happy constitution, and by which the people 
were roused and stimulated to rebellion. The complaint, which 
was couched in general terms in the speech from the throne, was 
foUowed the next day (15th of November) by a message from 
the crown, in which Wilkes was accused by name. The king 
caused a report to be given of the pendiiig proascution, and the 
paper containing the Ubel upon the king and parliament was 
officially laid before the house. The qoeatioii waa now enter- 
tained, a very vel^mexit debate ensued, and it was decided by 
the ministerial majority that a special law should be passed ibr 
the occasion. The prosecutioB was not only sanctioned, but 
parKanaent decided and declared what should have bea^, pro^ 
perly speaking, proved before a court of law, that the pudHem^ 
turn was in fact a libel. 

The house of commons declared in the strongest terms that 
the * North Briton,' No. 45, was a false, scandalous and seditious 
libel, which manifestly tended to alienate the afiections of the 
people from his majesty, and to excite them to traitorous insur- 
rections ; it was further condemned to be burned by the hands 

e2 
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of the oommon hangman. This resolution received the force of 
a law by the concurrence of the house of lords. When Wilkes 
afterwards appealed to the decision of the chief-justice, and 
complained in parliament against his illegal arrest and the vio- 
lation of the privileges of parliament in his person, the two 
houses were bold enough publicly to contradict the law and its 
recognised official expounders, the courts, and to declare that to 
be law which the highest legal tribunals had pronounced to be 
illegal. The declaratory resolution, that privilege of parliament 
did not extend to the case of writers and publishers of seditions 
libels, was carried through the lower house without much diffi- 
culty, but it met with considerable opposition among the lords, 
so that the king and parliament, who carried it by mere force of 
their majorities, gained very little honour by their victory. Seven- 
teen members of the upper house subscribed a protest, in which 
the government, the house of commons, and the majority of the 
lords, were in some measure accused before the people of having 
altered the existing laws without reason, in opposition to the 
opinion of the judges, and during the course of a prosecution, 
in order to favour the plaintiff in a particular case and for special 
reasons*. The continuous and tumultuous meetings of the 
people in London might be sufficiently accounted for by this 
violation of the law on the part of the minority of parliament ; 
the citizens were deeply enraged, and there are always elements 
enough for tumult in a city of such vast extent as London, where 
there are leaders of influence to set these elements in motion. 
The English government was accused, as the French has been 
in our own days, of looking with satisfaction upon these tumul- 
tuaiy assemblies, which were calculated to inspire the London 
tradesmen and merchants with apprehensions for the safety of 
their property, and thus lead them willingly to acquiesce in the 
employment of military force ; and, in fact, acts of violence were 
now committed every day. A riot took place when the attempt 
was made to bum the ^ North Briton,' the police were obstructed, 
and the paper was torn from the hands of the hangman, who was 

* The protest declares that " it was incompatible with the dignity, gniTitf 
and justice of the house of peers thus to explain away a parliamentary privi- 
lege of such magnitude and importance, founded on the wisdom of ages, de- 
clared with precision in their standing orders, repeatedly confirmed and hitherto 
preserved inviolable by the spirit of Uieir ancestors ; called to it only on a par- 
ticular occasion and to serve a particular purpose, ex post facto, ex parte, et 
pendente Ute in the courts below/' 
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about to commit it to the flames. The courts were not slow to 
testify their dissatisfaction with the resolutions of parliament in 
the case of Wilkes, and to declare that the law was stronger than 
the parliament: they therefore, without hesitation, sustained 
the charge against the secretary of lord Halifax, and imposed a 
heavier fine than under other circumstances they would have 
done; and it will be seen hereafter, that on Wilkes's return 
from France an action was brought against lord Halifax himself, 
and a fine of a most unusual amount imposed by the judges. 

King George was imprudent enough to treat this as a personal 
affair ; he paid the fines from his private resources, and in the 
true spirit of the still-prevailing Gterman usage, he declared that 
he would not consent to the appointment of any man to any 
place of honour or profit who should be known to have been 
present at any of the banquets or festivities which were given in 
honour of Wilkes, or at any of those demonstrations of satis- 
faction which had been got up to celebrate the unshaken in- 
tegrity and love of justice which animated the judges who con- 
demned the messengers of the government and servants of the 
ministry. By this course the king gave Wilkes an increased 
degree of political importance in England, where people judge 
on these points very differently firom what they do in Germany ; 
and this was the more remarkable, as Wilkes was a person whom 
every honoiuable man heartily despised, and who was also im- 
plicated in a number of other discreditable transactions and pur- 
sued by his creditors. 

Wilkes had previously been the companion of the earl of 
Sandwich, the duke of Grafton, and other persons of profligate 
and licentious habits, who now played their parts in the ministry 
of king George, who was himself correct and even strict in his 
private life. Wilkes had shared their disgraceful orgies and dis- 
solute life, competed with them in the infamous career of inde- 
cent conversation and profane wit, and now he appears as their 
accuser. He wrote and pubhshed bitter and malicious libels 
against his former friends^ seasoned his papers with malicious 
wit, and by his reckless aspersions provoked a challenge which 
prevented him firom bringing forward the motion in the lower 
house on the subject of his arrest, of which he had given notice. 
The commons, however, did not hesitate to deal with him more 
in the spirit of a tumultuous than a grave and deliberate assem- 
bly. On the 29th of January 1764, the house of commons 
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pronounced him guilty of haying written No. 45 in the ' North 
Briton/ and adjudged him no longer fit to be a member of the 
house. Whilst this proceeding was taking plaoe in the com- 
mons^ Wilkes was accused in the upper house, the hi^iest tri- 
bunal of the land, on account of his having been the author of 
another scandalous publication : this was his celebrated ^ Esaay 
on Woman/ which had been printed in his own house, a poem 
full of ribaldry and indecency, and a miserable parody on Pope's 
' Essay on Man.' The mover of the accusation in this case was 
lord Sandwich, one of the most disreputable persons among the 
whole body of the peers, although he has been praised by Cook 
and Forster, because, whilst he conducted the afiairs of the ad- 
miralty with almost unexampled neglect, he nevertheless pro- 
moted voyages of discovery. 

Wilkes's poem was written in the style of the Parisian roti^, 
unhappily too well known, from Voltaire's Pucelle and Grecourt's 
poems. The ground of complaint in this case was blasphemy 
and breach of privilege : he had been audacious enough to a£Bx 
the names of Dr. Stone, archbishop of Armagh, and Dr. War- 
burton, bishop of Gloucester, to the notes which he subjoined; 
and as these were spiritual peers, this was regarded as a viola- 
tion of the privileges of parliament The poem, properly speak- 
ing, had never been published or sold, and it was with some 
trouble that a copy was procured to produce on the trial $ and 
moreover, the persons who were loudest in their denunciations 
of the scandal were the very men who were chiefly instrumental 
in its existence. A double object was gained by this prosecu- 
tion for blasphemy: the demagogue was made an object of 
hatred to the religious public as a blasphemer and a grossly im- 
moral man, and the upper house was induced to send an address 
to the king, praying his majesty to order a prosecution to be in- 
stituted by the attorney-general against Wilkes as a malicious 
libeller. He was in consequence immediately prosecuted, and at 
the same time threatened with arrest by his numerous creditors, 
to whom he was now exposed, in consequence of the loss of his 
parliamentary privilege by expulsion; he therefore found it ad- 
visable to seek an asylum in IVance and wait for more favourable 
times. 

Under these circumstances the prosecution against Wilkes, 
for his libels in the ' North Briton/ was necessarily carried on 
in his absence, and lord Mansfield, before whom the case was 
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tried^ was acciuied of having acted in a numner just the reverse 
of that which had been pursnedbj chief-justice Pratt; he leaned 
in favour of the crown and against the accused* When the pro- 
ceedings before the court were conchided, he suffered the ai- 
tomej-general to make a change in the indictment and to sub- 
slitute one word for another'*', which is often a matter of great 
importance in England, whiere so much depends upon the tech- 
nical form. Wilkes was condemned in his absence ; and after 
having been called, accixrding to the usual form, to come and 
appear to receive the judgment of the court, a sentence of otU^ 
Utwry was pronounced against him. He remained in banish- 
ment for four years, tiU the disputes for the possession of the 
ministry respecting the Camarilla, who were accused of strength- 
ening the king in his obstinacy, and finally the right of taidng 
the American colonies had reached such a pitch, that it was 
found necessary to sufBsr the chief demagogue to return, whose 
sins the people, whom he had roused, had speedily forgotten, 
and they contributed money for his support* 

On lord Bute's removal from the ministiy the king allowed 
Ghenville to remain for two years (1763-1765) at the helm of 
affiurs J but Orenville was of ojnnion, that as long as lord Bute 
lived in his previous and well-lmown state of intimacy with the 
king's mother, and as long as his nearest relations retained their 
places at court, he should always have reason to fear the influ- 
ence of the former favourite* When it became necessary, there- 
fore, to appoint a regency in consequence of a dangerous illness 
of the king, Orenville contrived at first to have the name of the 
king's mother altogether excluded from the council of regency, 
for the name was only afterwards inserted in the act of parlia- 
ment on an amendment in the house of commons. King Oeoi^ge, 
who soon recovered and assumed the reins of government, was 
greatly ofiended at this course on the part of his minister* 
Orenville ascribed the strong expressions used by the king on 
this subject to the three relations and fiiends of lord Bute, who 
had considerable influence at court. These were lord Bute's 
brother, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, the duke of Northumberiand, 
whose son had married Bute's daughter, and lord Holland, who 
had always defended Bute, and was esteemed a venal and ava- 

* He was allowed to strike out the word purport, and introdace tennr in its 
stead. 
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ricious man. Grenville's efforts to have these three persons re- 
moved from their places and influence led to a series of intrigues 
and of negotiations on the part of the king, sometimes with this 
party or head of a family and sometimes with that, till at length 
Rockingham and Newcastle allowed themselves to be employed 
in the formation of a new administration. Whilst Grenville was 
at the head of affairs, the first indications appeared of a serious 
dispute with the colonies. 

The king himself, it was said, had first proposed to Grenville 
to tax the West India trade, and then he insisted that North 
America also should be compelled to contribute to the expense 
which fell upon the mother-country through the possession and 
protection of the colonies. We leave it undecided how great a 
personal share George III. had in the attempt to tax the colo- 
nies, and lay very little stress upon all the reports and gossip 
which Wraxall has written on the subject* ; the claim was not 
unfounded, because the seven years' war, which had been chiefly 
carried on for North America, had vastly increased the burthen 
of the English debt. The Americans made less objection to 
the tax itself or to the reasonableness of its amount, than to the 
recognition of the principle that they were liable to be taxed by 
the English parliament, that is, the oligarchical aristocracy. On 
lus first attempt, therefore, however cautiously made, Grenville 
found a spirit of determined opposition in the democratic l^is- 
lature of Massachusetts, an opposition which was not directed so 
much against the tax as against the principle involved, the claim 
of the British parliament to tax those who were not represented 
in it. By an act passed on the 5th of April 17^4, the parliament 
first imposed a tax which indeed affected the West Indies more 
than the North American colonies ; this was a tax on the im- 
portation of foreign sugar, indigo, coffee, cotton, silk, linen, 
port-wine, pimento, Spanish and Madeira wines; and at the 
same time the government made a declaration of their views re- 
specting the application of the proceeds of these taxes. It was 
stated that the proceeds of these impositions, united with other 
taxes which had been previously laid upon America by former 
parliaments, was to form a particular fund in the treasury, firom 
which, according to the will and arrangement of parliament, 

* ' Historical Memoirs of my own Time/ by W. Wraxall. 2nd Edit, 1815. 
VoI.i.pp,477,4r8. 
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those expenses were to be met which England was obliged to 
undertake in order to secure the colonies, to protect and to de- 
fend tbem by force of arms. 

The minister now proposed a resolution that it would be 
expedient to impose certain stamp duties upon the colonies, with 
a view to raise a revenue, and the bill was postponed tiU the next 
session of parliament to give the provinces an opportunity of 
proposing a substitute, if they pleased, in some other way* This 
led to a constitutional dispute between the mother-country and 
the colonies, which from the first was of such a character as 
must have necessarily led to the ruin of both parties, had not 
the explanation of the points in dispute been for the present de- 
ferred, as actually took place under the succeeding ministry. At 
the end of the year 1764, the legislature of Massachusetts de- 
clared that the English parliament had no right and no power 
to impose duties or taxes on the colonies under any name or 
pretence whatsoever, and expressly added, that this was an at- 
tempt not only to encroach on the chartered rights of the colo- 
nies, but an attack upon the general rights of men. This only 
led the obstinate king, who was very jealous of his preroga- 
tive^ to be more urgent with Grenville to give a practical con- 
tradiction to these democratic allegations on the part of the 
Americans and to carry through the stamp act. As the Ame- 
ricans did not propose to tax themselves, the English parUament 
afterwards listened to the proposal of a stamp-tax. The act 
establishing the tax was passed into a law by royal assent on the 
22nd of March 1765, but it immediately led to a union of the 
whole of the thirteen old provinces of America to resist the new 
tax. On the suggestion of the assembly of Massachusetts, and 
especially of the people of Boston, a general congress was ap- 
pointed to meet in New York in October 1765. At this meet- 
ing, complaints, petitions and representations to the king and 
both houses of parliament were drawn up and agreed upon, and 
resolutions were entered into not to use stamps or to import 
goods from England. In addition to this, a common resistance 
to the stamp-tax, which was to commence in November, was 
agreed upon. These resolutions and agreements led to a com- 
plete stoppage of trade, and the EngUsh creditors of the Ame- 
ricans, as well as the manufacturers who supplied their markets, 
were reduced to great perplexity. In November the whole of 
the stamps in America were destroyed, the shops of those who 
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received them for sale were attacked, and no one ooukL be found 
bold enough to undertake the office of collector. The business 
of the law courts was either impeded or stopped for want of the 
necessary stamps, and criminal justice alone was adminialered; 
because, according to the law, no stamps were necessaxy in such 
proceedings. Business was completely interrupted, becanae 
stamps were employed in bills of lading and deliveiy*. 

About this time king George transferred the ministry to the 
whigs, because lord Grenville, notwithstanding his desire to 
please the king, insisted that lord Bute's friends and relations, 
Stuart Mackenzie, the duke of Northumberland and lord Hol- 
land, should be removed from their places. His majesty could 
not be prevailed on to take this step, and therefore looked around 
for persons to whom he could entrust the formation of a new 
ministry. There were only four persons at that time in England 
upon whom this duty and responsibility could devolve^*— Shel- 
bume, Pitt, Rockingham, and the duke of Newcastle* The king 
fixed his attention especially upon two of them ; the one was 
the elder Pitt, whose personal distinction, knowledge of business 
and moral influence placed him at the head of a great and pow* 
erfiil party ; the other was the duke of Newcastle, who, in con- 
sequence of his immense property, the number of his clients and 
relations, commanded a great number of votes in parliament 
One of the two must be selected. Negotiations were carried on 
alternately with both parties, even in the palace of the princess 
of Wales : Pitt obstinately insisted upon a complete change, both 
of measures and men ; Newcastle was more yielding, and joined 
the marquis of Rockingham and his partisans. This change of 

* The Americans undoubtedly offered to furnish a larger sum than the 
stamp-tax could produce, as Sparks has shown in the fourth chapter of his 
continuation of Franklin's Autobiography ; they wished however to make a 
iH)2iifi/ary offering, Grenville to establish the right of taxation. See Part 2. 
pp. 270 to 316, of ' The Works of Benjamin Franklin, containing several 
Historical and Politiccd Tracts not included in any former edition, and many 
Letters, official and private, not hitherto published, with Notes and a Life of 
the Author, by Jared Sparks. Boston, 1840. 10 vols. 8vo.' A single passage 
from a speech of Pitt, pronounced in 1766, proves that the question was one 
of principle, and that the seed of the revolutions of Europe, from 17S8 to 
1830, must then have been sown. He says, " Taxation is no part of the go- 
vernment or legislative power ; the taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the 
commons alone. The concurrence of the peers and of the crown is necessary 
only as a form of law. This house represents the commons of Great Britain. 
When in this house we give and grant therefore, we give and grant what is 
our own ; but can we give and grant the property of the commons of Ame- 
rica ? It is an absurdity in terms/' 
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ministry caused new commotions in the country, and called forth 
one loud and universal shout of reprobation at the violation of 
the constitution, becaiise Pitt and his party were exclusively 
regarded as patriots. The chief reproach against the new mi- 
nistry, an aristocratic triumvirate, was that of having left lord 
Bute in possession of a sinecure office, a rangership ; and yet 
the marquis of Rockingham, who was at the head of the admi- 
nistration, was the most eager after popularity of any mem« 
ber in the upper house. His most renowned quality and his 
greatest talent consisted in being an admirable judge of horses ; 
but he could also command much money and many votes and 
places in the house of commons* Besides, there never was in 
England, in this or in any other ministry, a deficiency of men of 
talents, ability and experience, take them from what party or at 
what period we will ; and, as is well known, the change of mi- 
nisters has na effect upon the staff of the public offices by whom 
the technical and practical business of the government is car- 
ried on. 

The Rockingham administration, formed in July 17^5, would 
willingly have recalled those imposts concerning which the 
Americans complained, but their views in this respect were op- 
posed by all the stiff-necked English, and especially by the king, 
and the country must first be shamed into this measure by the 
most convincing reasons, as well as by the authority of a man 
at that time regarded as completely impartial. This was Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who was in London as agent of Pennsylvania at 
the time in which the ministry was assailed on all sides by ad^ 
dresses and petitions to reped the itamp act. The case was so 
managed that Franklin was called to the bar of parliament, and 
there heard and interrogated respecting the circumstances of his 
country, in order that his practical, cautious, mild and prudently 
expressed counsels might be circulated over the whole coun-^ 
try by means of the newspapers, and public opinion be thus 
gained in favour of a measure which had been previously deter- 
mined on. 

From the time in which Franklin was thus made the oracle of 
the people and of parliament by a British house of commons, 
he became one of the most important men in Europe, not merely 
for American affitirs, but for the whole course of politics and 
diplomacy. He had raised himself from humble poverty to con- 
siderable wealth, and gained immortal renown by the improve- 
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ments which he had introduced into many of the institutions of 
his native land. His qualities were those of a sterling practical 
Englishman ; he directed his whole attention to the real and sub- 
stantial objects of life, and therefore at a later period in France he 
laughed at the sentimentality, ideality and enthusiasm of the French 
in favour of the freedom which he announced, and even at the 
manner in which he himself was idolized ; but he was prudently 
silent, and availed himself of the Parisian mode for the promotion 
of his objects. He had now been for thirty years renowned in 
America as the founder of a printing establishment, the originator 
of widely circulated newspapers and journals, as a popular writer 
and moralist ; and in Europe for fifteen years as a natural philo- 
sopher, an acute observer and discoverer of some of the grand 
phcenomena of the physical world. He had become strictiy moral 
as soon as he renounced the sins of his youth, and was no longer 
straitened or weighed down by the pressure of poverty : he how- 
ever knew the ways of men too well to feel himself always bound 
to walk on the narrow path, or to renounce the course of crooked 
policy when the attainment of an important object invited him 
to pursue it, provided he was not required to commit any flagrant 
violations of propriety. 

As early as 1737 Franklin became an active member of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, and founded printing establishments 
in the provinces by means of persons whom he supported with 
money, and with whom he shared the profits. In the period 
between 1747-1752 he made the grand discovery of the identity 
of lightning with the electric fluid, and succeeded in drawing 
sparks firom the clouds : the same discovery was made contem- 
poraneously in France by a person who had taken up Franklin's 
previous hints upon the subject. In the war fix>m 1754-1763 he 
was the most important man in the thirteen provinces in politi- 
cal and literary afiairs, for the English as weU as for his fellow- 
countrymen, who were deeply indebted to him for their real 
progress in social life and intercourse. At that time he was a 
member of the Royal Society of London, and not only distin- 
guished as the author of the letters to Collinson on electricity, 
but as a philosophical and political writer; he was appointed 
agent of Pennsylvania in 1757^ for the purpose of arranging some 
of the most important afiairs connected with that state with the 
English ministry. 

From that period Franklin, with short interruptions, sojourned 
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for fifteen years in London as agent of his country^ and was soon 
in connexion with the whole worlds not merely as a writer, phi- 
losopher and naturalist, but as a diplomatist : this gave him that 
degree of importance which induced first the Rockingham ad- 
ministration, and secondly the American democrats, to employ 
him for the attainment of their objects. Before he left England 
for the first time, in 1762, the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred upon him, first by the Scotch university of St. 
Andrew's, and secondly by the theological and politically hyper- 
orthodox university of Oxford ; his son was appointed governor 
of New Jersey by Pitt, and Franklin consequently must appear 
impartial to the English ; he held aU the threads in his hand. 
The importance which Franklin had gained in the minds of all 
parties, and even with the English government during his first 
sojourn in London, induced the assembly of Pennsylvania, whose 
president he had previously been, to send him a second time to 
England as their agent in the case of the itamp act He ar- 
rived in London early enough in 1764 to forward to the king the 
proposal of a voluntary contribution on the part of his country- 
men before the royal assent was given to the stamp act, which 
took place in the beginning of the year 1765 * ; but king George 
was not accustomed to give way when the question was connected 
with some imaginary prerogative, and the Rockingham ministry 
was obliged to guard against the supposition of concession on 
this point, even when it abolished the stamp act. Franklin was 
used as an instrument of the ministry in this case, when he was 
called to the bar of the house and examined as to his views re- 
specting his country. 

Franklin's appearance and examination before parliament in 
the year 1766 was generally regarded as the highest triumph of 
the doctrines and principles of a purely practical, experienced 
and sober-minded man over all the scholastic wisdom of Europe, 
over the sophistry and legal science of the middle ages ; and his 
views were circulated not only by all the newspapers, but pub- 

* TLat Franklin was bom to be a diplomatist — ^that be could bang up virtue 
on a peg wben prudence demanded it, and again play tbe balf-quaker wbere 
piety was the fasbion — mayr be seen from bis correspondence, publisbed by 
Sparks : be proved all tbis in 1765. Wben GrenviUe called tbe agents of tbe 
provinces together, in order to name eacb a distributor of stamps for tbeir re- 
spective provinces, Franklin appeared, and named Jobn Hugbes for Pennsyl- 
vania« Tbat bis conduct in tbis case was equivocal even Sparks remarks, wben 
be says, p. 297, " Tbis business was misrepresented at tbe time and artfully (?) 
turned to bis disadvantage." 
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liihed in a aeparate form ; at the laine time he contrived to aatiafy 
the views of the miniatxy who had called him to the bar of the 
house. Their object was to reconcile the king and the grant mass 
of their oountrymen^ who were tenacious of what was old, to the 
abolition of the stamp act, by a declaration of the two houses, 
affirming the right of parliament to impose taxes upoa the colo- 
nies ; Franklin conceded this principle when he was examined 
on the subject. It was to him perfecUy indifferent how the abo- 
lition was obtained if it was obtained quickly, for he well knew 
that his countrymen would regard such a declaration as mere 
wordi, and attach to it no importance whatsoever. The stamp 
act was therefore repealed in March 1766, but at the same 
time a declaratory resolution was passed by both houses, in 
which they asserted and defended the right of the mother-country 
to tax the odonies. The abolition of this hateful tax was received 
with loud rejoicings in America, and the declaraiar^ reaal s / is a 
by which it was accompanied, however dreadful and hostile it 
might be in appearance, was regsrded by the Americans as an 
appendage from which they might derive greater gain than loss. 
The JElnglish ministry at that time made every possible eSoii to 
reconcile all the malcontents with the government; they re- 
pealed the dder-i^uty which had given great dissatiafisctitti in 
England $ they published an amnesty to all those who were ac- 
cused of being engaged in or abetting disturiMmoes in America, 
and granted compensation to those who had been judicially 
punished or in other ways iiQured. All these measures how- 
ever were as repugnant to the king and his rigidly sristocratical 
friends as they were disagreeable to the people ; the king there* 
fore sought to form a new ministry by the instrumentality of his 
mother's friends ; that is, by the persons who were catted by the 
English the pmdmwmm of Cariton House. The rider Pitt, 
from patriotism, now undertook the difficult task of forming an 
administration which might at the same time possess the frvoor 
of the king and that of the people ; he therefore first endeavonred 
to retain Rockingham in the ministry, and when he refused he 
applied to Shelbume. 

In this new ministry, at whose head they were obliged to 
place such a man as the duke of Grafton, because they were 
unable to manage the parliament without the aid of his nume- 
rous clients and partisans, patriots Uke Pitt, now created essA of 
Chatham, and chief-justice Pratt, recently created earl of Cam- 
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den, were placed in a most difficult positiou between the king 
and the^e egotistical grandees. Grafton was appointed premier^ 
Skelbume secretary of state, and Pitt keeper of the privy seal : 
the king was now able to rejoice in the restoration of all the 
friends and supporters of his obstinacy, or the friends and rela* 
tions of lord Bute. Bute's private secretary Jenkinson was made 
a lord of the admiralty, and Stuart Mackenzie, Bute's brother, 
again appointed keeper of the great seal in Scotland, Lord 
Chatham sacrificed himself on this occasion, because he adopted 
half-measures and sanctioned such a patchwork cabinet; he 
thought to promote the interests of his country by conferring 
honours and advantages on the courtiers of Carlton House, and 
keeping the actual business in his own hands and in those of bis 
patriotic friends. He soon reaped the fruits of that vexation, 
which eveiy determined and honourable man will sooner or later 
experience if he attempts to tread the celebrated middle path^ 
which can only be trodden with safety and success by ambitious 
aophists. Pitt, in a remarkable speech pronounced in 1770, ad« 
mits that Bute's friends had betrayed him, and only made use of 
hifi name as one esteemed by the people, to conceal their ego* 
tisttcal views of monarchical and aristocratic avarice "f^. Lord 
Chatham was obliged, against his will, to allow the domineering 
aristocracy, who were in possession of great estates, to relieve 
themselves by the diminution of the land-tax, at the very moment 
when the most oppressive taxes were laid upon the poorer classes. 
Gout, illness and vexation induced him in 1767» without laying 
down his office, to retire for a time from public aflbirs. During his 
retirement the king's confidential friends renewed his favourite 
scheme of binding the North Americans along with the English 
in the monarchical and aristocratic yoke of government taxation. 
Townshend, the chancellor of the exchequer, hit upon a new piece 

* On this oceaMxmr lord Ckatham in indignant terms ft])oke of ''the secret 
Influence of an invisible power, of a favourite, whose pernicious counsels had 
occasioned all the present unhappiness in the nation, — who had ruined every 
plan for the pnblic good, and betrayed every man who had taken a responsible 
office." He said, " that there was no safety, no security against his power and 
malignity ; that he himself had been duped when he least suspected treachery." 
In the closet, he said, he had invariably found everything graciotu and amiable ; 
he had received the most eondeseending promuei qf tvppori, I own," said this 
illustrious statesman, " I was credulous, I was duped, I was deceived ; I soon 
found there was no original administration to be suffered in this country. A 
long train of insidious practices convinced me, that diere is something behind 
Ihe tbnwe oasATva than the thbonb iiseif," 
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of subtlety in farour of the plan of founding an exchequer for 
the expenses of American afiairs from the pockets of the colonists 
themselves. The right of taxing the Americans, said the de^ 
fenders of the royal views, may be disputable, but no one can 
deny that England has the right of imposing a tax t^pon her awn 
imports into North America, and thus indirectly upon the North 
Americans. In 1 767 a bill was passed for laying duties on glass, 
tea, paper and painters' colours, which were to be exclusively 
import^ from England. It was foreseen that the Americans 
would protest against this new attempt, and would find many 
supporters in parliament: king George, therefore, wished to 
purify his ministry by getting rid of all those who were opposed 
to his opinion, and by the introduction of some new members* 
He wrote to lord Chatham on this subject as early as July I767f 
who, notwithstanding his withdrawal from an active share in 
public afiairs, was in constant correspondence with the duke of 
Grafton. The king called upon Chatham, as the creator of the 
ministry, to make the required changes in its constitution ; lord 
Chatham however, on account of his health, declined to under- 
take the king's commission, and the relations to the colonies 
rendered it very difficult, at least during Townshend's life, to find 
persons who would maintain the king's views. 

Townshend was no sooner dead, than there commenced under 
the duke of Grafton a most dreadftil period of immoral do- 
mination, carried on by an aristocracy lost to all sense of mo- 
desty or shame. Lord North was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer in the place of Townshend ; Grafton remained at the 
head of the administration, which, from September 1767> ex- 
hibited an open contempt for public opinion, and established 
its dominion by securing and purchasing the votes and interest 
of those who are in- exclusive possession of power in England 
at the expense of the deluded people, who were filled with vain 
and useless indignation. It was a subject of lamentation among 
all honourable men, that lord Chatham, ill or well, should have 
continued to lend his name to such an administration till 
October 1768. Lord North already possessed the chief influ- 
ence ; he was possessed of wit, talents and fluency of speech, 
and, above all, a brazen face and imperturbable indifierenceto all 
reproach, which, combined with moderate abilities, elevate the 
person who possesses them to the dignity of a statesman, who 
always knows how to hit the point where he can find support for 
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himself in the selfishness of others within the sphere of the great 
world with which he is intimately acquainted. Lord North, the 
earl of Sandwich and the duke of Grafton were universally com- 
pared with their prototypes, the extravagant, licentious and clever 
rou(8 of Parisian high Ufe, and with the duke d^Aiguillon. They 
equally despised the people, public opinion and moraUty. Their 
fiunily and their friends were their country; court favour the 
goal, and the gratification of their insolence and pride the reward, 
at which they aimed. They selected the dry, cautious, calm and 
thoughtfiil Jenkinson as their chancellor of the exchequer, a man 
who was well acquainted with the interests of trade, navigation 
and manufactures, and an adept in finance. The new ministry 
caused a new parliament to be elected, or rather nominated, in 
May 1768, whose members consisted of persons determined to 
follow their fiiends and relatives in every evil course ; but the 
ministry was not completely royal in its elements tiU Chatham 
and his firiend Shelburne retired in October 1768. 

The parliament of the year 1767 had nearly existed the whole 
of its legal term, when it was dissolved; and although the ma- 
jority of the new house elected in 1768 was entirely devoted to 
the ministry, Rockingham^s party formed a strong and active 
opposition, which became an object of fear as soon as lord Chat- 
ham and Shelburne separated from the government. The new 
elections also brought Wilkes back to England. After having 
remained in France for some years in consequence of his out- 
lawry, he made a fawning application to the duke of Grafton, 
on bis accession to the ministry, for pardon and permission to 
return ; the duke however, as the former companion of his dis- 
solute life, was too weU acquainted with him to comply with his 
request, and in the moment of the election he was taken up by 
the opposition. His debts were paid, his means of existence se- 
cured, and in order to give greater weight and importance to his 
malicious wit, his ephemeral publications and his demagogical 
activity, he was to be brought into parUament, not for the small 
and insignificant borough of Aylesbury, but for the city of Lion- 
don, that is, as the chosen favourite of the popular masses. He 
became a candidate first for the city of London, where he faUed, 
and immediately aft;er started for Middlesex, where he was chosen. 
This election was celebrated with uncommon rejoicings, as a . 
triumph gained by the people over the king and his ministry ; 
Wilkes became the idol of the multitude, and was loaded with 

VOL. V. F 
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honours of everj description ; before however he could enter par- 
liament, he was obliged to appear before the court and be pui^ged 
of his outlawry. 

The circumstances had changed since 1763 ; lord Mansfield^ 
who served the king and the ministry with his legal cunnings 
was now chief-justice of the king's bench, before whom Wilkea 
appeared on the 20th of April. The court was now to review 
the cause in his presence, which had been determined against 
Wilkes in his absence. The court decided that no revision of 
his case could be granted till he appeared as a prisoner in the 
custody of the sheriff. He consequently surrendered himself as 
a prisoner on the 27th of the same month, and the attorney- 
general, as the representative of the government, on this occa- 
sion, probably intentionally, provoked a riot among the popu- 
lace. The law officer of the crown, in opposition to the usual 
practice, refused to accept of bail in Wilkes's case, which every 
one expected would be certainly taken, as multitudes of people 
thronged all the approaches to the court and the neighbouring 
streets. In consequence of the refusal to accept bail, Wilkes 
was conveyed in custody to the king's bench prison, and the 
raging populace assailed the officers and set him at liberty. He 
was borne, or rather dragged away in triumph, but prudently 
returned to the place of his confinement, because he was desirous 
of avoiding all breaches of the public peace, whilst the people 
soon after made other threatening demonstrations on the fiirst 
hint of those who were accustomed to raise, and knew how to 
organise such tumults. The mob assembled on the opening of 
parliament on the 10th of May, on which day Wilkes was 
obliged to be set at liberty in virtue of his parliamentary privi- 
l^e. An immense multitude had assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of the king's bench to hail his liberation ; the masses be- 
came restless, hooted the magistrates and the police, and finally, 
when the military were called out, the mob pelted them with 
stones. The riot act having been read, the soldiers fired on the 
people by the command of the magistrates, and no less than 
twenty persons lost their lives. This circumstance was turned 
to admirable account by the opponents of the government in 
order to excite and inflame the minds of the people with rage 
against the administration. 

The new parliament had been only summoned for form's sake, 
and its meeting for business was prorogued tiU November; in 
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the meantime Wilkes's cause was tried before the king's bench 
in June. The sittings of the courts the reports of the news* 
papers^ and the vehement articles in the public journals gave rise 
to commotions which often resembled an organized rebellion* 
The trial was attended by unexampled masses of people^ and 
occupied the court from the 10th till the 18th of June. Lord 
Mansfield^ who had previously been an object of suspicion^ by his 
behaviour on this trial rendered himself hateful to the people. 
Wilkes was found guilty^ sentenced to two years' imprison ment^ 
and to pay a fine of 500/. as the author of No. 45 in the ^ North 
Briton/ and a sum of equal amount for another obscene libel ; in 
addition to this, he was required to find bail for seven years for 
his good behaviour, himself in 1000/., and two other securities in 
500/. each. The sentence was severe*, and the appeal to the 
house of lords appeared therefore to point to new troubles during 
the winter, because it was evidently made a party affiur, and the 
heavy costs of the appeal must be certainly paid from some other 
source than from the pocket of the appellant. Before the appeal 
oame to a hearing, lord Weymouth, who was now secretary of 
state for the home department, by his great imprudence fur- 
nished Wilkes with a new opportunity of again rousing the in- 
dignation of the people against the king and the ministry. 

After the riot which took place on the occasion of Wilkes's 
liberation from the king's bench at the opening of parliament, 
and the manner in which it was put down by the magistrates, 
lord Weymouth, as secretary of state, wrote a private circular 
to the magistrates thanking them for the energy which they had 
displayed, or, as his opponents said, and Wilkes published, for 
having committed '^ a horrid massacre." Wilkes, having procured 
a copy of this document, published it with an inflammatory pre* 
face^ in which he used the phrase just attributed to him, and 
other bitter and maUcious expressions. On the reopening of 
parliament, this publication, on the formal complaint of lord 
Weymouth, was treated as a breach of privilege ; and Wilkes 
was condemned in expressions which bear the stamp of the in- 
dignation of an offended party rather than the deliberative de- 
cision of a judge t* Parliament did not even rest here; lord 
Barrington, secretary at war, further moved, that Wilkes should 

* See Howel's Complete Collection of State Trials, vol. zix. London, 1813. 
f It was resolved, that " the prefatory introduction is an insolent, scandalous 
and seditioas libel/' 

p2 
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be declared unworthy of a seat in pariiament as a convicted 
slanderer^ and the motion was carried. At Wilkes's request the 
house of commons consented that the question should be again 
brought forward eight days afterwards. This gave rise to long 
and stormy debates ; the discussion was several times adjourned^ 
and was only at last brought to a conclusion at the end of Ja* 
nuaiy 1769. In the meantime the upper house had rejected 
Wilkes's appeal on the 16th of January, and confirmed the judge- 
ment of the court of king's bench ; in Februaiy the resolutions 
recently voted by the commons, on account of his exclusion fiK>m 
parliament, were also confirmed, and a new election was ordered 
for a member in his stead. 

The period between Wilkes's expulsion and the new election 
for Middlesex resembled a formal revolution. During the whole 
month of March all peaceful citizens were in a state of continual 
anxiety, because the opposition excited almost daily commotions 
among the people, and the government party seized upon every 
opportunity of employing military force. On this occasion the 
execution of Charles I. and the erection of the republic of the 
seventeenth century were solemnly enacted in the very precincts 
of the palace, as an insult to the king. Thousands of men as- 
sembled in St. George's Fields, and marched from thence to the 
palace, in order to perform this farce. They advanced into the 
precincts of the palace, brought a coffin with them, and erected 
a scafibld, on which the scene of the execution was represented. 
It was said, with what truth we know not, that lord Mount- 
norris, with veiled face and an axe in his hand, allowed himself 
to be employed on this occasion as the representative of the ex- 
ecutioner. The ministry took advantage of the assembly in St. 
George's Fields, according to Wilkes's language, to commit an- 
other '^horrid massacre" ; that is, the magistrates, according to 
the regular forms of law having commanded the people to di- 
sperse, ordered the soldiers to fire upon the multitude. 

At this moment there appeared a man upon the stage of pub- 
lic life, whose name has still remained a secret, but who in respect 
of talents, eloquence and unsparing malice, and especially be- 
cause, like Mirabeau, he speculated upon democracy under the 
appearance of a zeal for freedom and rights, and wrote against 
the aristocracy, to whom he belonged, may be best compared 
with Mauvillon's celebrated friend, the orator of the revolution. 
This Englishman, who adopted the name of Junius, poured oil 
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on the glowing fire. On the occasion of these disturbances and 
of the unexampled measures taken by the parliament, there ap- 
peared in the ^ Public Advertiser/ from January 1769, a series of 
letters against the king and the ministry, written by a man who 
was intimately acquainted with the court, the state of public 
affiurs and persons, with the constitution, and public and private 
rights. As master-pieces of English style, vigorous writing, and 
correctness of language, these letters may be compared with 
Rousseau's Letters from the Mountain and with that to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, for their vehemence with Mirabeau's speeches 
alone, and for their severity and malice with Maraf s * Friend of 
the People' (UAmi de Peupte). In these letters, the English 
constitution was represented for the first time in that light which 
is now contemptuously called radical; that is, the fundamental 
dement of the constitution, the Saxon rights of the people, were 
placed in strong contrast with the Norman privileges of the no- 
bility, which introduced into England aU the principles of the 
feudal monarchies of the middle ages, and which finally dege- 
nerated into a pure landed aristocracy. These letters fell like 
thunderbolts, pardy because the view was new and obvious, and 
partly because these letters, short, dear, and written in an in- 
comparable style, tore away the veil firom the history of the times, 
and sometimes brought the truth to light with unexampled bold- 
ness, and sometimes calumniated the most distinguished persons 
with revolutionary daring. The journal in which these letters 
were published had an immense circulation, and their appear- 
ance formed a new epoch in English history, however con- 
temptuously such persons as lord Brougham are accustomed to 
speak of their cutting manner, which he and his compeers would 
willingly reserve for their own vain and presumptuous use. 

The first of these letters appeared on the 21st of January 1769, 
and immediately announced the dissemination of a new catuHttt' 
tional doctrine* Here for the first time we meet with an impar- 
tial judgement pronounced upon Montesquieu, the idol of all the 
admirers of English aristocracy and hierarchy within and without 
England. It is there said, in reference to his eulogies upon the 
constitution, ^^ prejudices and passion have sometimes carried it 
(loyalty) to a criminal length; and whatever foreigners may 
imagine, we know that Englishmen have erred as much in a 
mistaken zeal for particular persons and families, as they ever 
did in defence of what they thought most dear and interesting 
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to themflelveB/' Each of the following letten came like a flash 
of lightning; each of them, in spite of the injustice and the ca* 
lumnies, which are, and always will remain inseparable from r&» 
volutionary writings, — each of them announced a new era, in 
which measures were to be taken for the well-being of the whole, 
and not for the comfortable enjoyment and repose of the chosen 
few; — an era, in which the rich and the poor were to be equal 
before the law, not upon paper only but in life, and in which 
the burthens of the state were to be laid upon the shoulders of 
the rich and powerful, and not to weigh down and oppress the 
poor and the labouring classes. 

Sir William Draper^, by his weak and lame defence of the 
ministers, called forth a second letter from Junius, not to be 
surpassed for eloquence, severity, vigour and purity of language ; 
and others followed on various occasions in the succeeding years. 
The real author of these letters has remained to the present day 
a secret ; the English have taken immense pains to ascertain this 
point, and the most various conjectures have been entertained. 
A German t, who became a naturalized Englishman and emi- 
grated to America, has written a whole volume upon the sub* 
ject; in fact, as many books have been written upon the ques- 
tion, '^ Who was the author of Junius's Letters ?'' as upon the 
situation of the garden of Eden, the place where Hermann con- 
quered Varus, the building of the pyramids, the place where 
Hannibal crossed the Alps, or the primitive histoiy of the human 
race. The publisher of the paper, whose fortune was made by 
these letters, did not know their author, but he unquestionably 
belonged to the most distinguished statesmen of England ; for it 
is obvious from the letters themselves, that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the consultations and anecdotesj and with all 
that was passing in the higher circles of political life. The very 
first letter is powerfully exciting, and in this respect can only be 
compared with Rousseau's Letters from the Moimtain ; the go- 
vernment were attacked with irresistible vehemence. We sub* 

* Sir William Draper, a poor dwarf;, having entered the lists with the giant 
Junius, and provoked an answer, others also appeared upon the field, whom he 
successively overthrew. In this way a whole volume was formed from the 
single letters which from time to time appeared in the ' Public Advertiser.' The 
letters and the answers were repeatedly printed together, especially because 
they served to explain one another. The enemies as well as friends of Junius 
admit that his letters are master-pieces of style and language. 

t [Lieber. — ^Trans.] 
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join the conduding passage of the first letter*, in order to show, 
that although the author of these letters always speaks with cod- 
tempt of Wilkes, he attacked the ministry of the duke of Graf- 
ton with as much vehemence as that of Bertrand de Moleville 
was attacked by the Girondists in France. The parliament, 
that is, all those who were powerful from wealth, family influence, 
legal learning and landed estates, followed the ministry of the 
day on all the crooked paths which the latter pursued for the at- 
tainment of their objects i and this furnished the able and vehe- 
ment author of the Iietters with an occasion for tracing out the 
origin of the degeneracy of the constitution, and for placing the 
democratic element of ancient times in opposition to the aristo« 
cratic one of modem times. 

The ministry and parliament regarded the commotion as the 
result of a mere intrigue on the part of Shelbume, Rockingham 
and their party, which was partly true; for thereby alone the 
miserable Wilkes obtained a position, by virtue of which he was 
chosen alderman, and afterwards lord mayor of London. Not- 
withstanding the resolution of parliament, the electors of Middle- 
sex returned him a second time for their member, and the par- 
liament a second time declared him incapable of sitting during 
that parliament, and ordered a writ for a new election. This 
gave rise to violent commotions, because neither the people nor 
the parliament would give way. Wilkes's independence had now 
been secured by subscriptions. In defiance of the repeated 
resolutions of parliament, the electors of Middlesex returned 
him a thii-d time in March, by an immense majority over his 
opponent colonel Luttrell, who had been induced by the govern- 
ment to resign his seat for a close borough in order to contest 
the county of Middlesex with Wilkes, and to brave the fury of 
the populace. 

In spite of all the exertions of the government, Luttrell only 
^obtained 296 votes, while WUkes received the support of 1243. 



* " If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, it were possible for ns 
to escape a crisis so full of terror and despair, posterity will not believe the hi- 
story of the present times. They will either conclude that our distresses were 
imaginary, or that we had the good fortune to be governed by men of acknow- 
led^ integrity and wisdom ; they will not believe it possible that their ances- 
tors could have survived, or recovered from so desperate a condition, while a 
duke of Qrailon was prime minister, a lord North chancellor of the exchequer, 
a Weymouth and a Hillsborough secretaries of state, a Gra^by commander-in- 
chief, and a Mansfield chief criminal judge of the kingdom." 
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Two days after the election (15th of April), pailiament ventured 
on the bold step of again excluding Wilkes, of ordering the re- 
turn to be amended, and declaring Luttrell to be duly electedL 
The petition presented against this step was indeed received, and 
gave rise to a long and vehement debate, but on the 8th of May 
the resolution was finally confirmed. 

This step gave the question a new aspect and led to further 
commotions, in consequence of the alleged violation of the con- 
stitution. The manner in which the subject was treated by 
Junius, the obstinacy of the narrow-minded monarch, the bold- 
ness of the ministers, and the severe expressions which they put 
into the mouth of the king, when addresses and representations 
were presented to him (which were often unjust), awakened the 
slumbering embers into new flames. We subjoin a short extract 
from one of Junius's letters, as an example of the manner in 
which the people were encouraged and almost worked up to open 
rebellion from April till November 1769, in which the failures 
and defects of Grafton were mercilessly revealed, and Wilkes's 
case employed to reduce the government to despair. The writer 
reproaches the duke of Grafton with having ruined his own 
cause by the manner in which he had brought Luttrell into par- 
liament instead of Wilkes*. 

Up till this time Wilkes's action against the secretary of state 
had still remained pending, whilst those against the messengers 
and the under-secretary had been issued before his flight to 
France; he now revived his action for damages against lord 
Halifax. This furnished Junius with materials for the remainder 
of the year, and Wilkes's name was never absent from the news- 
papers, till at length the cause was heard in the court of com- 
mon pleas before chief-justice Wilmot, lord Halifax found guilty 

* " This measure^ my lord, is however attended with one consequence favour- 
able to the people, which I am persuaded you did not foresee. While the 
contest lay between the ministry and Mr. Wilkes, his situation and private 
character gave you advantages over him which common candour, if not the 
memory of your former friendship, should have forbidden you to make use of. 
To religious men, you had an opportunity of exaggerating the irregularities of 
his past life ; to moderate men, you held forth the pernicious consequences of 
faction. Men who, with this character, looked no furtiier Uian to the object 
before them, were not dissatisfied at seeing Mr. Wilkes excluded from parlia- 
ment You have now taken care to shift the question, or rather you have 
created a new one, in which Mr. Wilkes is no more concerned than any other 
English gentleman. You have united this country against you on one grand 
constitutional point, on the decision of which our existence as a free people 
absolutely depends." 
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and condemned to pay 4000/. damages. The king was impru- 
dent enough to pay this sum also, as he had done the previous 
fines, from his privy purse, as if the afiair was personal and did 
not concern the secretary of state as a public officer. 

The feelings of the people were so excited by the elections, the 
prosecutions, as well as the coiurse pursued by the king and his 
ministers at the close of the year 1769, that the city of London 
was almost in a state of open rebellion against the government 
and the parliament, before parliament again assembled in Ja- 
nuary 1770, and the case of the election was again discussed. 
In the addresses which were presented to the king on this occa- 
sion by the citizens of London, there breathed the same spirit, 
and the same language was employed which at a later period 
preceded the downfall of the monarchy in France. The letter 
which appeared in the ^ Public Advertiser,^ addressed to the king, 
was completely democratic and revolutionary, and by the enei^ 
of its language electrified the whole country. At the close of 
this letter, printed in December 1769, revolution was in some 
measure formally threatened. Lord Chatham, although he had 
remained above a year and a half in the ministry along with the 
duke of Orafton, expressed himself afterwards in the house of 
lords in language almost more bold respecting the king and the 
steps which had been taken by the commons than had been done 
by Junius himself^. Lord Camden could, no more than his 
friend lord Chatham, remain in a ministry which made it its 
honour and boast to treat all morality and decency with open 
contempt. The duke of Orafton had not arrived at the same 
pitch of shamelessness as lord North and the earl of Sandwich, 
for he was vexed and ashamed, feelings which, as is well known, 
ought not to be allowed to annoy great statesmen. It was re- 
ported that Bradshaw, who was then secretary to the treasury, 
allied that Junius's Letters alone had compelled the duke of 

* We shall quote a short passage from the 35th letter of Junius and another 
from lord Chatham's speech. In the former it is said, " We cannot long be 
deluded b^ nominal distinctions. The name of Stuart of itself is contemptible ; 
armed with the sovereign authority, tlieir principles are formidable. The 
prince who imiiate$ their conduct should be warned by their example, and while 
he plumee htmse^f upon the aecuriiy qf his title to the crown, should remember 
that as it was acquired by one revolution it may be lost by another,*' Lord 
Chatham : "Tyranny, my lords, is in no shape so formidable as where it is 
assumed and exercised by a number of tyrants. But, my lords, this is not the 
constitution ; for we all know that the first principle of the constitution is, 
that the subject shall not be governed by the arbitrium of any one man or body 
of men, but by certain laws, to which he has virtually given his assent." 
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Grafton to resign his place at the head of the cabmet» for that 
every one of these letters produced such an effect upon him aa 
to render him incapable for several days of attending to busi- 
ness. Grafton resigned his office on the 28th of January 1770^ 
when the helm of affairs was undertaken by lord Norths who 
furnished an admirable model for the ministers who have ruled 
in France since 1830. He must undoubtedly have possessed all 
those talents by which ministers are especially distinguished 
above other men ; these however can only be seen by a diplo- 
matist in their true light ; all others are incapable of forming an 
opinion, and judge them with the greatest injustice. Lord North 
met with no obstructions on the part of the king, if he could 
only contrive, by means of money, offices and sinecures, to 
purchase a selfish and venal parliament ; for the pious man re- 
garded his cause as the cause of God, and was firmly convinced 
that all the opponents of his measures sinned against God and 
his anointed. 

The new English ministry was abused by all parties, and be- 
came an object of deadly hatred to the people ; yet it maintained 
its ground under the most trying and difficult circumstances for 
three parliaments. The most eloquent speakers who appeand 
in England during the eighteenth century taxed all their ener- 
gies and put forth all their powers for its overthrow, but in vain* 
The continuance of this ministry, like the history of Talleyrand's 
life, again recalls to mind Machiavelli's principle, that in politics 
God is favourable to the strong and the unprincipled alone, and 
destroys the weak and the timorous. Looking to the success of 
the effort alone, as men usually do, we cannot but admire the 
wit and wonder at the boldness of lord North, because, at the 
head of a ministry formed under the most unfavourable circum-* 
stances and denounced by every one, he was able to rule accord- 
ing to the obstinate will and headstrong wishes of a narrow- 
minded king such as George III. was. The North administration 
was formed at the very moment in which petitions and addresses 
were pouring in upon the king, when afiairs wore a most threat- 
ening aspect, and the case of the Middlesex election in January 
1770 excited new storms in parliament. 

Lord North had been chancellor of the exchequer in Grafton^s 
administration ^ and the duke no sooner resigned (to take office 
again on the next opportunity) than he was appointed first lord 
of the treasury and prime minister. The new ministry had a 
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decided majority in parliament^ and a majority which supported 
it witii the greater constancy, as it appeared from all the peti- 
tions and addresses of the citizens of London that a wild demo- 
cratic spirit had pervaded the middle classes, and therefore they 
pereeived that great energy must be displayed in order to main- 
tain the hierarchy, feudal power, and all the Norman portion of 
the constitution founded upon this, till the people should be- 
(x>me weary of excitement. In March 1770> tiie citizens of 
London exhibited such a spirit, and presented addresses couched 
in such strong expressions, that they might have been regarded 
as actually revolutionary, if every one in England had not known 
well that the merchants, traders and lawyers, who set such things 
on foot, were by far too anxious for the preservation of their 
wealth and their comforts to allow things to come to extre- 
mities. 

On the 34th of March, one of the boldest addresses which 
had ever been drawn up and presented to an English king since 
the time of Charles and the revolution was presented to king 
Geoige with unusual ceremony. The lord mayor, sheriffs, alder- 
men and common council, with all the officers of the corpora- 
tion, in their robes, accompanied by an immense number of 
wealthy and substantial citizens, who testified their concurrence 
by their presence, carried up an address to the throne, which 
was as Biu*prising for its contents as for the pomp and ceremony 
with which it was presented. In this address a history of the 
conduct of those ministers who were chosen by the king and 
supported by the parliament, by a majority of which they were 
kept in their places, was described in the spirit and language of 
Junius; finally, it remarked, that the only judge which oould be 
removed at the pleasure of the crown (the chancellor, lord Cam- 
den) had been dismissed because he had defended the laws and 
the constitution in parliament ; that under all former ministries 
(alluding to the king and lord Bute) a secret and evil influence 
had obstructed every good, given bad counsels, and, by a ma- 
jority in the house of commons, robbed the people of their 
dearest rights. *^ The house of commons (it is stated expressly 
in the remonstrance) have done a deed more ruinous in its con- 
sequences than the levying of ship-money by Charles I. or the 
dispensing power assumed by James II., a deed which must 
vitiate aU the proceedings of this parliament ; for the acts of the 
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legislature can no more be valid without a l^;al house of cooi- 
mons than without a legal prince on the throne/' The right of 
making laws was alleged to belong exclusively and essentially to 
the representatives of the people, and that right must cease 
whenever it can be proved that many members of parliament 
are no longer representatives of the people. ^^ And the time ha9 
now arrived when the House of Commons are clearly no lonffcr 
rgnresentatives of the people.^^ 

The ministers yielded so blindly to the narrow-minded views 
of the king, who always r^arded subjects as personal which 
should have been merely politically considered, that they put an 
answer into his mouth on this occasion which only contributed 
to increase the discontent. This answer was extremely offensive 
to the citizens of London, who did not therefore hesitate in May 
to return rudeness for rudeness. The ministers suffered the 
king to answer, — ^'^That the contents of the remonstrance were 
disrespectful to himself, injurious to parliament, and irrecondle- 
able to the principles of the constitution.'' 

The conduct of parliament in annulling the Middlesex elec- 
tion and receiving Luttrell into the house, as well as the king's 
answer to the common council of the city of London, were again 
brought before the house in May, and led to a violent discus- 
sion. Lord Chatham made a speech respecting Wilkes's case 
in the house of lords, and a motion, which however was rejected ; 
and on the 4th of May a debate took place in the lower house 
on the subject of the king's answer. A motion was made with 
a view to a vote of censure on the persons who had advised the 
king in this affair. When this subject was previously discussed 
in parliament, Beckford, who was then lord mayor, and well 
known as a republican and democrat, avowed himself to be the 
author of the address which was drawn up in such strong and 
unjustifiable terms; and the aristocratic parliament therefore 
must necessarily support the cause of the king. They had 
already declared their views upon the address in veiy strong ex- 
pressions, in which they asserted, that '' to deny the legality of 
the present parliament, or to assert its acts to be invalid, was 
unwarrantable, and tended to destroy the allegiance of the sub- 
jects." They followed this up by a joint address to the king, 
thanking him for his conduct on the occasion. Lord North 
could now place the most confident reliance on the support of 
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parliament, and quietly disregard the new democratic mani- 
festation made by the lord mayor and corporation of London, 
because the infallible effect of exaggerated and ridiculous com- 
plaints could not be long in showing itself. On the 23rd of 
May, the lord mayor, aldermen and common council presented 
a third address to the throne, in which they expressed their re- 
gret at the heavy displeasure under which they had fallen with 
his majesty in consequence of the sentiments expressed in their 
late petition and remonstrance, to which however they asserted 
they still adhered, and they again prayed his majesty to dissolve 
the present parliament* Beckford was not even satisfied with 
this ; he pursued a course which excited a greater excitement 
and amazement in the audience-chamber of the palace, among 
Englishmen, by whom the forms of life are regarded as of more 
importance than life itself, and among whom every step, move- 
ment and article of dress in public and private life are minutely 
prescribed, than a mutiny or a massacre would have done else- 
where. 

The king, who is always the mere mouthpiece of the govern- 
ment, and must read what is put into his hand by his respon- 
sible advisers, was not a man possessed of sufficient presence of 
mind to rely upon his own resources in any sudden case of 
emergency. His education had been too limited and his powers 
were too weak to enable him to give any suitable and immediate 
reply to any question or address out of the usual course. In 
his official answer to the lord mayor he declared, ^^ that he should 
have been wanting to the public as well as to himself had he not 
expressed his dissatisfaction at their late address, and that he 
should ill deserve to be considered as the father of his people, 
could he suffer himself to be prevailed upon to make such a use 
of his prerogative as was inconsistent with the interest and dan- 
gerous to the constitution of the kingdom.'^ Beckford, who 
presented the petition, was nat satisfied with this official answer, 
and in despite of all the forms observed on such occasions, de- 
manded permission to answer the king; and availing himself of 
the king's confusion and incompetency, he proceeded to deliver 
a democratic address in the presence of the whole court, pre- 
cisely in the style of those which were accustomed to be made 
by Petion, mayor of Paris, at the close of 1791. The conclu- 
sion of the speech, which recalls the revolution which brought 
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Chaiies I. to the sca£fold» may serve as a specimen of the whcde, 
and we shall therefore subjoin the passage in a note^. 

The king was accused of having smiled ironically during the 
reading of the address^ and on the other hand was said to have 
been so annoyed at Beckford's speech as to have become red in 
the face with indignation. Having however shown himself de- 
ficient in presence of mind, he was obliged to swallow his resent- 
ment. The ministers immediately took means to prevent the 
repetition of such a breach of etiquette^ and of guarding the 
king's ears against the unpleasant announcement of the plain 
truth in the stem accents of any ordinary citizen. They caused 
it to be announced to the lord mayor, who came up shortly after- 
wards to present an address of congratulation on the birth of a 
princess, that having already recently transgressed the usages 
and etiquette of the court by a personal address to his majesty 
after having read the address of the corporation, his majesty ex- 
pected that no such breach of decorum should again take place* 

The wrangling and disputes between the government and the 
traders and lawyers of London would not at any other time 
have been worthy of mention in a general history, but at a 
period when a new era began in Europe these things are de- 
serving of notice as signs of the times. The servile newspapers 
of the continent, which are published under the strict super- 
intendence of the police, were obliged at least to mention all 
these anti-monarohical manifestations, and occasionally to ex- 
plain why the people in England were not prevented from speak-* 
ing about and discussing all these matters, as was the case in 
France and Germany. In this way the servile and obedient 
Germans heard and read occasional notices of the grand prin* 
ciples of the rights of man announced and maintained by the 
Americans, of freedom of speech in parliament, of Junius's Let- 
ters, and of the rudeness and audacity of the lord mayor, along 
with their own interesting local intelligence of the journeys, 
hunting parties, reviews, operas, balls, plays, orders and festivi- 
ties of their sovereign lords and princes ; everything, however, 

* ** Permit me, sire, further to observe, that whoever has already dared, or 
shall hereafter endeavour, by false insinuations and suggestions, to alienate 
your majesty's affections from your loyal subjects in general, and from the 
city of London in particular, is an enemy to your majesty's person and family, 
a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer of our happy constitution, as it 
was established at the glorious and nbcbssabt rbyolvtion." 
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touching the question of freedom was uniformly accompanied 
with a comment and abuse of demagogues. Notwithstanding all 
this democratic excitement and these popular commotions^ the 
aristocracy and hierarchy in England were not seriously endan- 
gered ; for Montesquieu's Anglomania was not only reverenced 
like the gospel in England^ but even by a great and powerful 
party in the constituent assembly of France. 

llie English ministry, or rather king Qeorge and those who 
belonged to the pandsemonium in Carlton House, were moreover 
not only accused of undermining the constitution by attempts 
to diminish and overrule the liberties of the people at home, but 
of filling all the offices of the state with incapable persons and 
corrupt men for mere party purposes, and securing the influence 
of those whose fiiends constituted their majority, and thus de- 
grading the nation in the eyes of foreign powers. Three objec- 
tions were brought forward affecting questions of foreign poticy, 
against all those ministries which had been in power since the 
peace of Paris s the first was the negligence of government in 
not enforcing the payment of the sum stipulated for the ransom 
of Manilla; secondly, the neglect of Corsica and its claims on 
sympathy and support ) and thirdly, the arrangement of the dis- 
putes with Spain on the subject of the Falkland islands. In the 
last war the English had sent an expedition against the Philip- 
pine islands, and Sir William Draper at the bead of an English 
army and a fleet reduced Manilla, which contained immense 
wealth. The city was taken by force and not surrendered by 
capitulation, and therefore liable to be plundered : the Spaniards 
took measures to avoid this calamity by negotiation and ransom* 
The English agreed to relinquish their right to plunder the city 
on payment of a round sum of 4,0003000 of dollars. This was 
a greater amount than the island was immediately able to pro- 
duce in cash, and above one-half of the money still remained 
impaid on the arrival of the news of the peace of Paris. This 
gave afiairs a new turn, and the governor gave the English bills 
upon the Spanish treasury for the money still unpaid, in order 
to induce them as speedily as possible to withdraw from the 
islands. The Spanish government suffered these bills to be 
protested, and all attempts on the part of England to obtain 
the amount on behalf of their admirals and sailors, officers and 
soldiers, were for years attended with no results. Sir William 
Draper was not therefore more fortunate in this affiur than he 
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was in his political campaign against Junius. The government 
could not and would not commence a war on account of the 
prize-money, and Sir William, with his officers, soldiers and 
sailors, was obliged to be satisfied with the assurances and pro- 
mises of the king's ministers, which were no more fulfilled than 
those of the Spaniards. 

In the case of Corsica, the king and his ministers were re- 
proached with having intentionally failed in giving any en- 
couragement or rendering any aid in the hei*oic struggle for 
freedom and independence which had been carried on in that 
island. During the seven years' war, incessant hostilities had 
been carried on between the Genoese and the Corsicans, and 
the latter resisted all attempts on the part of the former to re- 
duce them to their previous obedience and subjection. In this 
contest, Europe, and the English public in particular, espoused 
the cause of the Corsicans, who were ably headed by general 
Paoli, but king George and lord Bute declared themselves in 
favour of their oppressors. In the year 1762 the English mini- 
stry issued a proclamation, in which all the subjects of Great 
Britain were prohibited from giving aid or assistance in any 
manner whatsoever to those whom the government denominated 
Carrican rebels* The Genoese, weary of the long war, imme- 
diately afterwards sold their rights to the possession of the 
island to France, and the Corsicans commenced their celebrated 
struggle against the overpowering force of the French. In con- 
sequence of his noble stand in the cause of freedom, and his he- 
roic defence of his country against its invaders and oppressors, 
general Paoli gained a high reputation both in Europe and 
America. During this contest, iJie Corsicans applied to the re- 
nowned J.-J. Rousseau, the speculative democrat, to draw up 
the plan of a constitution for tiieir adoption; Rousseau's ideas 
of the circumstances of men as they really are and will always 
remain and of the history of mankind were purely fanciful, and 
he was on this occasion at least prudent enough not to under- 
take the task. The English at first appeared as if they were 
disposed to take up the cause of the suffering and brave Cor- 
sicans and to protect them against the aggressions of France ; 
this was the more probable, as it was no secret that Choiseul 
had come to an understanding with the Spanish government, to 
take advantage of the first opportunity to commence a new war 
with England. The duke of Grafton, instead of rendering active 
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and seasonable aid^ hesitated and negotiated^ and thus the afiair 
was prolonged till the islanders were overpowered by the French, 
and Paoli obliged to seek an asylum in England. The ministers 
then indeed became ashamed, and sought to bury the whole of 
this business, as well as that concerning the ransom of Manilla, 
in oblivion. Paoli was received with the greatest marks of pub- 
lic respect in England as a Corsican hero, and received a pension 
from the government, in order to keep him quiet. This took 
place in the year 1768, at a time when the whole attention of the 
government was absorbed with the elections ; in the following 
year Choiseul and the Spaniards brought king George and his 
ministers into new difficidties. 

In the year 1 769, Choiseul at length fulfilled the promise of his 
court, to grant some compensation to the Spaniards for the loss 
which they had sustained by the cession of Louisiana according 
to the conditions of the peace of Paris, and the Spaniards, rely- 
ing upon their union with France, had had recourse to acts of vio- 
lence against the English settlers in the Falkland islands, which 
at another time would have been avenged by open hostilities on 
the part of England. Lord Anson, or rather the author who had 
been commissioned to edit and fashion the account of his voy- 
ages, varied and interspersed the dry, nautical and practical 
notices of the admiral with many a romantic and idyllic descrip- 
tion drawn from the resources of his own imagination. By his 
romantic accounts of the Ladrone islands he so delighted and 
charmed Rousseau, that the latter, in his ^ Heloise,' tried to emu- 
late him in the description of enchanting scenery. The same 
writer had exercised his art, and given play to his romantic ima- 
gination in a description of the Malouines, now known as the 
Falkland isles. The impression produced in England was so 
great, that a resolution had been taken as early as 1748 to colo- 
nise the islands, or at least to establish a settlement on the coasts. 
This measure was deferred in consequence of strong representa- 
tions made by the Spanish minister Carvajal, who was jealous 
of an English settlement in this quarter, and especially dreaded 
the facilities which it would afford for smu^ling. The French 
having afterwards attempted to found a settlement, the English 
again took up the idea and carried their former plan into effect. 
Choiseul caused a position to be taken on the islands by the 
celebrated French circumnavigator Bougainville in 1764, and 
called the harbour which they selected Port Louis. The island 
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Beleoted by the English lay to the westward of the French settlo* 
ment^ and the port selected by Byron, the officer in command, 
was named Port Egmont in honour of lord Egmont, who was 
then first lord of the admiralty, 

Spain was at that time as anxious and jealous of any inter* 
course with her colonies, as she was watchful of the faith of her 
peoples the Spanish govemment, therefore, sent some urgent 
remonstrances against these settlements, and Choiseul directed 
Bougainville to concede the point and to bring away the colo* 
nista whom he had left on the islands : the English settlers bow- 
ever repulsed the Spaniards by force. After various intimaticms 
on the part of the Spaniards to English officers who were found 
in these latitudes, the governor of Buenos Ayres embarked I&OO 
men, and landed them on the islands near the EngUsh settle* 
ment in June 1769, overpowered the few English who were at 
Port Egmont and took possession of their four pieces of can- 
non. Two sloops of war which were in the harbour were also 
detained, in order that the news might not reach the English 
secretary of state till it was communicated by the Spanish am- 
bassador. Choiseul and the Spanish ministry unquestionably 
expected a declaration of war on the part of England, which 
would have been an ol^ect of as much pleasure to them, as it 
would have been disagreeable and lamentable to the king of 
France; preparations for hostilities were indeed made in En* 
gland, but the government by their conduct left no room to doubt 
that they were ready to be appeased by a very moderate satis- 
faction. Negotiations respecting the nature and extent of the 
satisfaction were commenced, and these were prdonged till 
Choiseul was removed from the ministry and the conduct of 
French foreign affairs entrusted to the duke d'Aiguillon, who, 
like lord North and the duke of Grafton, was more deeply inter- 
ested about the personal views of the king than jealous of the 
honour of his nation. The French and English ministers there- 
fore speedily came to an understanding. Lord North was anxious 
that all grounds for a war should be removed, but king Charles 
III. and Grimaldi were unwilling to make concessions} the 
English government therefore bit upon the notable expedient of 
sending a secret embassy to king Louis, to induce him formally 
to compel his ally to make satisfaction for the offence done to 
the honour of England, which they promised the English would 
afterwards forego. 
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The means employed by the English government to avoid the 
necessity of a war with Spain^ and consequently with France^ 
were so disgraceful^ that care was taken that no document should 
remain which might bear witness to their character^ or which 
might be called for and laid before parliament ; Sir William Gor- 
don^ therefore, was entrusted with a secret verbal commission to 
Paris. The only historical trace of this transaction is to be found 
in the books of the treastiry. Sir William was rewarded for con- 
ducting this shamefiil negotiation in Paris, by which France was 
induced to compel the Spaniards to give an apparent satisfaction 
that the English cabinet might be able to excuse their conduct 
to the people and parliament, not only by the present of a thou- 
sand pounds from the king, but his name found its way into the 
pension list, with an annual appendage of 300/. per annum ; he 
never rendered any services to the state for which such a pen- 
sion or any pension could be given. King Lbuis XV. and the 
duke d'Aiguillon fell in with the proposal, and Spain was obliged 
to allow herself to be made a tool for the mere purpose of de- 
luding the English nation. The Spaniards therefore restored 
Port Egmont, and the English appeared to insist upon their 
right of establishing a colony in the Falkland islands ; but the 
settlement was afterwards voluntarily relinquished, according to 
the terms of the secret agreement, under the pretence that its 
continued maintenance was too costly, and calculated to pro- 
voke and embitter the Spaniards against England without any 
advantage. These intrigues, which perhaps at other times would 
have been regarded as the height of diplomatic sagacity, were 
now made grounds of bitter accusation against the king and the 
ministiy ; they were accused of being traitors to the country and 
its honour, and attacked in the most hostile and dreadful man- 
ner. We shall perhaps best convey an idea of the spirit in which 
this attack was made, by a passage from one of Junius's letters 
in reference to this point : '^ A foreign war might embarrass, an 
unfavourable event might ruin the minister, and defeat the deep- 
laid scheme of policy to which he and his associates owe their 
employments. Rather than suffer the execution of that scheme 
to be delayed or interrupted, the king has been advised to make 
a public surrender, a solemn sacrifice in the face of all Europe, 
not only of the interests of his subjects, but of his own personal 
reputation, and of the dignity of that crown which his predeces- 

o2 
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8ors have worn with honour. These are strong terms^ sir^ but 
they are supported by fiict and argument 

The minister besides knew the disposition of the English 
people and the power of illusion and wealth too well, not to 
treat this empty alarm, which was the only result of their in* 
dignatioui with contempt, as long as the party of the aristocracy 
which was opposed to their interests did not give the matter im- 
portance. The king indeed never recovered the confidence of 
the nation, even when the cause of the chief complaints was re- 
moved. In this year (1772) the princess of Wales, the king's 
mother, died, and with her death all appearance of the secret 
and unconstitutional influence of lord Bute ceased : he retired 
to his country-seat at Luton in Bedfordshire, and enjoyed the 
pleasures of retirement in this magnificent residence till his 
death in 1 794. It was subsequently alleged that Jenkinson, after- 
wards lord Liverpool, and Bradshaw, secretary at war, furnished 
the king with those counsels which he needed in order to follow 
up and give effect to his own narrow-minded views, without 
any regard to public opinion. 



§n. 

REVOLT OP THE AMERICAN COLONIES AND DISPUTES WITH 
THE CITIZENS OF LONDON TILL 1776. 

The disputes with the North American colonies had been re- 
newed by the imposition of certain duties on all goods which 
were destined for the provinces, and by the reservation of the 
duty on tea, which had been especially excepted from the repeal 
which was extended to other articles with which it had been 
previously included. The Americans on their part resolved to 
purchase no articles on which special duties were imposed, 
whether in England or America. With respect to the duty on tea, 
the arrangement for collecting the duty in England could easily 
have been carried into effect by an agreement among the few 
wholesale dealers who exported to America and purchased their 
teas at the great sales of the East India House ; this facility led 
lord North to imagine that he had found a means of preserving 
intact the right of taxation and at the same time of restoring the 
English trade with America : his ministry resolved to repeal the 
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duty upon glass, paper, painters' colours, &c., but to retain that 
upon tea, as a means of asserting and maintaining the principle 
of the supremacy of the mother-country. At the same time in 
^hich lord North announced the one fact, he proclaimed the 
other also in one of those parliamentary speeches calculated for 
the well*known insolence and domineering spirit of the rich 
people who constitute the governing class in England. In this 
speech he asserted, that '^ a total repeal could not be thought of 
till America is prostrate at our feet" This announcement and 
swagger was received with great applause by the king and the 
English of the old school, but it caused an irreparable breach 
between America on the one part and the king and his ministry 
on the other. 

The motion indeed met with considerable resistance both on 
the part of the friends of freedom and the partisans of lord 6ren- 
ville, but was eventually carried. Resistance in the colonies was 
no longer confined to Boston and the province of Massachu- 
setts, but a wide-spreading combination was entered into through- 
out all the provinces of New England to purchase no articles on 
which special duties had been imposed. Lord North's views 
were opposed on this occasion by Grenville, who was the origi- 
nator of the whole dispute with the colonies, and had made the 
first attempt at taxation by the introduction of the stamp act. 
In his speech against lord North, he alleges it to be absurd and 
ridiculous to suppose that the Americans would quietly submit, 
or allow themsdves to be deceived by any such delusion. He 
commends his own views as the essence of political wisdom, and 
ridicules the measures adopted by the minister in power. He 
a£Srms, that he himself had adopted the only possible means, not 
only of asserting and maintaining the supremacy of the country, 
but of raising a revenue by compelling the adoption of his 
measures by force ; that his successor had recourse to the next 
wisest means by relinquishing all ideas of coercion ; whilst lord 
North's measures of half-concession and half-force were foolish 
in the extreme, and could only be attended with evil and ruinous 
consequences. 

These consequences really followed, as soon as the determina- 
tion of parliament was made known in America. An additional 
impulse was given to the animosities already existing, and new 
violence to the disputes which had been carried on since 1767 
concerning constitutional principles. This was more particu- 
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larly the case in Boston and throughout the whole province of 
Massachusetts Bay. It came to an open rupture between the 
royal governor of this province and the provincial assembly, 
and advantage was taken of a popular tumult to increase and 
strengthen the fortress of Castle William, and to send two Irish 
regiments to augment the garrison i this took place in the year 
1768, after the inhabitants had provided themselves with arms 
under the vain pretence of an apprehended attack firom the 
French. In the year 1769 some regiments were again removed 
from the disturbed province. On the 5th of March in the sub- 
sequent year, the same day on which lord North made his motion 
for the repeal of the duties, a scene of violence and bloodshed 
took place between some young men in Boston and the En^ish 
military. According to the usages of English law in cases of 
riot, where the civil power proves inadequate to quell the dis- 
turbance, the soldiers fired upon the people, who in their turn 
flew to arms, and the afiieur assumed so serious a character, 
that the town council besought the governor to remove the 
troops from the dty. The governor acceded to the wishes of the 
inhabitants, and with the consent of the council and the chief 
military authorities, the quarters of the troops were changed 
from Murray^s barracks in the city to the fortress of Castle Wil- 
liam in the neighbourhood. The officers and men who had 
fired upon the people were arraigned and tried before the ordi- 
nary tribunals, and honourably acquitted, with the exception of 
two who were found guilty of manslaughter; but recourse was 
notwithstanding had to all possible means of rousing the passions 
of the people, and keeping alive the democratic spirit of the city 
and province against everything English. The governor no 
longer deemed it safe to hold the meetings of the provincial as- 
sembly in Boston, and removed the place of sitting to Cam- 
bridge : this only led to new disputes. As early as March I77l> 
the house of assembly appointed a species of revolutionary com- 
mittee, denominated a '^ Committee of Correspondence to com- 
mimicate with such committees as may be appointed by other 
colonies ;^' and in 1772 the province of Rhode Island resorted to 
an act of open hostility against the mother-country. An English 
armed schooner named the Gaspee had been stationed on the 
coasts of this province, with a view to prevent smuggling. The 
officer in command exercised such a degree of vigilance and se- 
verity as to make himself extremely obnoxious to the Inhabitants^ 
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and was decoyed by the chase of the Providetice packet into 
shallow water, where his vessel took the ground. The oppor- 
tunity of revenge was too favourable to be resisted, and whilst 
the vessel was in this predicament, she was attacked during the 
night by a number of well-armed whale-boats from the shore, 
captured after some resistance and burnt. At the close of the 
following year the continued disputes respecting the tax on tea 
led to scenes of a similar description, and these to the eventual 
separation of the colonies from the mother^country« 

In the years 1771 and 177^> the Americans either purchased 
no teas, or procured them secretly ; the consequence of this de- 
termination was a considerable loss to the East India Company $ 
new measures were therefore adopted, by virtue of which the 
Company paid the duties in Engluid, and proposed to sell their 
teas by means of their own &ctors and agents in America, with- 
out any further necessity of coming in contact with the govern- 
ment custom-house regulations in the colony. By these mea- 
sures, the combination against purchasing was to some extent 
frustrated, and at the same time the competition to which this 
gave rise led to great losses on the part of the wholesale dealers 
both in England and America* The spbrit of resistance was 
however so far from being allayed, that it became more vehement 
than before, and in the same year Franklin sent to America fix)m 
London a copy of two letters written by the governor and de- 
puty-governor of Massachusetts, which changed the indignation 
and hatred felt towards the ministry into rage. Franklin from 
the year 1770 had again resided in London as agent of Pennsyl- 
vania, and had also taken charge of the interests of Massachusetts 
Bay and New Jersey : as a diplomatist, he contrived rather in a 
diplomatic than a moral manner to get possession of his neigh- 
bour's property and the secret correspondence of the governor. 
In these disturbed times the animosity existing between go- 
vernor Hutchinson and the province was so bitter, that even the 
smallest circmnstance was sufficient to make it irreconcileable ; 
Franklin used his best endeavours to aggravate instead of soften- 
ing the temper and feelings of the parties. The king's govern- 
ment had recently interfered with the privileges of the assembly 
in a most dangerous manner, by altering the practice which had 
hitherto existed of fixing the salaries of the governor, judges, 
and other officers of state, by a vote of the provincial assembly. 
Salaries were now fettled upon them by the crown, and measures 
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were thus adopted, than which none could be more repugnant 
to the whole spirit of the constitution, or more likely eventually 
to lead to the exercise of tyranny in the colonies. In addition 
to this, Hutchinson was regarded as a man who was wholly 
unfit to govern such a province in consequence of the strength 
of his English prejudices. Franklin however, by publishing 
Hutchinson's letters at this moment of public excitement, was 
far from acting up to his own religious and honourable princi- 
ples. In December 177^9 be contrived by some means unknown 
to get possession of original letters written by the governor and 
vice-governor of Massachusetts Bay, and directed to Whateley, 
one of the under-secretaries, and other friends in England, which 
he immediately dispatched to Gushing, president of the corre- 
sponding committee of Massachusetts. These letters were not 
official documents, but private communications on public affidrs ; 
they were however no doubt written with the intention of re- 
commending the adoption of measures upon which it was. not 
regarded prudent to offer public and officid advice. They con- 
veyed the genuine English views of their writers, and it was 
therefore quite natural for the Americans, who judged from a 
very different point of view, to regard them as libellous and un- 
constitutional, and calculated to introduce the reign of arbitrary 
dominion. This case presented no features different from those 
which always present themselves when disputes arise between a 
government and its officers on the one part, and the people on 
the other. In these letters the disturbances were attributed to 
the rebellious feelings and tendencies of the people, which were 
roused and stimulated by dishonourable leaders, and further 
measures of restraint were earnestly recommended to reduce the 
unruly spirits to subjection, and for taking off those who were 
styled by Oliver the " original incendiaries.'' 

The manner in which Franklin obtained these letters, which 
he caused to be printed and circulated in America in the sum- 
mer of 1773, has never been revealed, but his most recent bio- 
grapher seems to indicate, that his hero on this occasion, as 
diplomatists are accustomed to do, had had recourse to means 
whose use caif only be sanctified by the end *. We pass over 

* The Works of Benjamin Franklin, edited by Jared Sparks, vol. i. p. 359. 
" The manner in which the letters fell into his (Franklin's) hands was never 
explained. In the account of the affair which he wrote previously to his lea- 
ving England, but which was not published till many years after his death, he 
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this affair very briefly, and do not enter upon the bitter com- 
ments which were made upon those letters in America^ because 
we only touch upon American history in general very cursorily 
and incidentally in its bearings upon and connexion with Eu* 
rope. The publication of these letters contributed very much to 
incite the people to the commission of acts of violence^ and gave 
such power to the tumultuary administration of justice^ or what 
has been since called Lynch law, that no one hereafter dared to 
pay the least respect to the commands of the governor. The 
various provincial assemblies now proceeded to pass veiy strong 
resolutions against the measures adopted by the English par-* 
liament^ and appointed authorities for the management and su« 
perintendence of their common interests^ in which they were not 
justified by the privileges of their previous constitutions. 

The attempt at importing teas into America under the new 
regulation entered into with the East India Company, led to the 
first formal resistance to the English authority in America. The 
whole of this project was regarded by the Americans as a deep- 
laid scheme, intended to pave the way for further innovations, 
and to betray them into the payment of the tax ; and in despite 
of all the efforts on the part of the respective governments, they 
firmly adhered to their determination not to suffer any teas to 
be landed or sold in America; but the vigour of the resistance 
was modified in the different provinces, according as the inhabit- 
ants were more or less democratic in their principles. Pennsyl- 

8ay8> the first hint he had of their existence was from a gentleman of charac- 
ter and distinction, in conversation with whom he strongly condemned the 
sending of troops to Boston as a measure fraught with mischief, and from 
which the worst consequences were to be apprehended. The gentleman as- 
sured him that not only the measure he particularly censured so warmly, but 
all the other grievances complained of, took their rise, not from government, 
but were projected, proposed to administration, solicited and obtained by some 
of the most respectable among the Americans themselves, as necessary mea- 
sures for the welfare of that country. As he seemed incredulous, the gentle- 
man said he could bring such testimony as would convince him ; and a few 
days after he produced the letters in question. He was astonished, but could 
no longer doubt, because the handwriting, particularly of Hutchinson and 
Oliver, was recognized by him, and their signatures were affixed. 

" The name of the person to whom they were addressed was nowhere written 
upon them. It either had been erased, or perhaps the letters were originally 
forwarded under envelopes, which had not been preserved. There is no evi- 
dence from which it can be inferred that Dr. Franklin knew the name of this 
person, or that he was ever informed of the manner in which the letters were o&- 
tained. If this secret was ever revealed to him, he does not appear to have dis' 
closed it." 
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vania, the great settlement of the Qaakers^ took the lead, and 
her citizens not only refused to allow the teas to be landed which 
had been consigned to Philadelphia, but resolved in a public 
assembly that the attempt was a violation of the liberties of 
America, such as ought to meet with vigorous and universal re- 
sistance ; and in consequence of this step, the ctmsigneei of the 
Company refused to act any longer in this capacity. In New 
York the ships were not allowed to discharge ; and in Charleston 
the teas were placed in damp cellars, that they might be rendered 
worthless. In Boston alone, however, matters proceeded to 
such a length as to lead to the use of open force, and to the vio« 
lation of law and the rights of property ; this furnished an ex-» 
cuse for the measures which were afterwards adopted by the 
English parliament. The local authorities of Boston had con-> 
tinned in a state of strife with governor Bernard since the year 

1769, and had succeeded in procuring his recall; it fared how- 
ever no better with Hutchinson, who was appointed governor in 

1770. On this occasion they resolved that the tea should not 
be landed, and warned the consignees and the captains of the 
ships not to make the attempt. The governor however was 
determined to persevere, and an intimation of his design was no 
sooner commiuiicated to the people than they determined to 
take the execution of the law into their own hands. A number 
of the most forward and daring, in the disguise of Mohawk-In- 
dians, rushed on board the ships, broke the chests, and threw the 
tea into the sea. Shortly before the news of this affair in Bos- 
ton harbour reached England, Franklin, by his cunning and 
diplomatic conduct in London, had succeeded in raising up new 
enemies to the English ministry, and in securing new and nu- 
merous friends throughout the whole of England for his own 
and his countrymen's democratic principles. 

The letters which Franklin had sent to America had been read 
in the provincial assembly of Massachusetts in June 1773, and 
the assembly in consequence came to a resolution, in which they 
declared that neither Hutchinson nor Oliver was any longer 
worthy of their confidence, and a petition to the king was imme- 
diately drawn up, praying him to remove these obnoxious indi- 
viduals for ever from the government of the province. This 
petition was forwarded by Franklin to lord Dartmouth, who had 
recently undertaken the colonial department in the room of lord 
Hillsborough. The government at first hesitated whether they 
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would enter upon the subject of the petition at aU^ but at length 
it was resolved to submit it to the king in council, in order that 
the reasons for and against should be announced and circulated 
by means of the reporters and newspapers through the whole of 
Europe and America. The sitting of the privy council was 
fixed for the 11th of January 177^^5 and Dr. Franklin, as agent 
of the petitioners, was cited to appear before the council in sup<- 
port of the allegations which it contained, whilst the defence of 
the measures of the government was conducted by Wedderbume, 
the solidtor-general. The council converted this political ques- 
tion into a mere judicial investigation, by a veiy discreditable 
arrangement of the afiair, because the privy council was the su- 
preme court of justice in colonial afiairs. For this reason, the 
letters which Franklin had sent to America, and which formed 
the foundation of the accusations which were brought against 
Hutchinson and Oliver, were made the basis of the proceedings, 
and opened up a door for the exercise of all the lege! subtleties 
of the solicitor-general. It was ruled by the council that Frank- 
lin alone could be heard, because BoUan, who appeared with him, 
was not an accredited agent of the province. Franklin was taken 
by surprise, and the whole burthen being thrown upon himself, 
was compelled to ask for a postponement of the case for three 
weeks, in order that he might prepare for a judicial treatment of 
the question, which he had not expected. 

The second sitting took place on the 27th, and was attended 
by the unexampled number of thirty-five privy-councillors, and 
the court was crowded by the public. In his management of 
the case, the solicitor-general directed the whole of his attack 
against Franklin, and loaded him with the grossest reproadies 
and abuse on account of the manner in which he may have been 
supposed to have obtained possession of the letters, and the uses 
to which he had applied them. The principles which Wedder- 
bume brought forward had become obsolete in Europe, and 
his rudeness and virulence afforded a remarkable contrast to 
Franklin's equanimity. Wedderbume was the model of a ge«- 
Duine English lawyer, and was afterwards appointed lord chan- 
cellor under the title of lord Loughborough. The applause with 
which his speech was received in the privy council, and after- 
wards by Englishmen of the old school, as well as by king 
George, made it obvious that the feudal system was no longer 
to be reconciled with the principles of the Americans, and that 
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England and its colonies had come to an irreconcileable breach. 
Wedderburne^ after the fashion of his profession^ poured out the 
grossest abuse upon Franklin^ and employed a virulence of lan- 
guage and personaUty which were quite unexampled in such an 
assembly : he abused America, the house of representatives of 
Massachusetts, and the province in general. None of all these 
advantages were lost upon Franklin. The solicitor-general's 
virulence, exaggerations, and principles were all employed as 
means of gaining friends for himself and his countrymen in En- 
gland and elsewhere, at a time when cosmopoUte feelings were 
in vogue. Franklin spoke always of rights, law, mildness, and 
freedom, whereas the soUdtor-general dwelt on English supre- 
macy and dominion, and supported his case by l^al technicali- 
ties and forensic subtlety. The whole of Europe, not merely the 
people, but the more hberal-minded princes and members of the 
aristocracy, were at that time favourable to an opposition to ar- 
bitrary dominion, which was merely founded upon positive law ; 
that portion of the people of England alone, who at the present 
day are in arms for the defence of the corn-laws, by which the 
price of bread is increased to the starving labourer, as well as 
king George, and the Gottingen professor Schlozer, were on the 
side of the solicitor-general. 

The same party spirit which had indecently shown itself among 
the members of the privy council during the speech of the solici- 
tor-general, by the applause with which some of hia most viru- 
lent personalities were received, assumed a definite form in their 
report, which by the approval of the crown became a judgement 
in the case. They declared '^that the petition in question was 
founded upon false and erroneous allegations, and that the same 
was groundless, vexatious and scandalous, and calculated only 
for the seditious purposes of keeping up a spirit of clamour and 
discontent in the province." On the following day Franklin re- 
ceived notice that he was removed from the situation of post- 
master-general in America. The vehemence and precipitation 
of the privy council at the end of January, under the influence 
of the king and his muiistry, was imitated by the parliament in 
the commencement of March, as soon as they received the news 
of the acts of violence which had been committed in Boston har- 
bour. The aristocratic squires and domineering jurists, offended 
in their pride, pronounced a hasty and indiscriminate condem- 
nation upon the innocent as well as the guilty. The govern- 
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ment laid the papers referring to the destruction of the tea in 
the port of Boston before parliament on the 7th of March^ and 
on the 14th a severe and condemnatory resolution on the sub* 
ject was passed : this was presently followed by the introduction 
of a biU for discontinuing the lading and shipping of goods, 
wares and merchandise at the town of Boston or harbour there- 
of, and for the removal of the custom-house, &c« to the town 
of Salem : this was called the '^ Boston Port Bill.'' Attempts 
were made by the moderate party in the house to restrict the 
operation of the bill, by adding a clause, that the law should only 
continue in force till compensation was made for the tea which 
had been wilfully destroyed. It was in fact to continue till the 
king should be of opinion that peace and obedience to the law 
had been so far restored in the town, that trade might be car- 
ried on with security and the taxes collected without hindrance 
or opposition. 

llie royal assent was given to the bill on the Slst of March ; 
four ships of war were immediately despatched to Boston, and 
general Gage was appointed governor of Massachusetts instead 
of Hutchinson, who had returned to England. Oage, in his 
instructions under the great seal, received unlimited power to 
grant pardons in cases of high-treason and other crimes, and by 
various acts immediately afterwards passed, was empowered in 
some measure to force a military government upon the people, 
instead of the democratic constitution which they had hitherto 
enjoyed. By one of these the people of Massachusetts were 
deprived of the right of choosing the members of the council 
and the privilege was appropriated by the crown ; by another 
the king, or his representative the governor, was entitled to nomi- 
nate the judges, magistrates and sherifis; and to the sherifis be- 
longed the power of selecting and determining the juries. In 
order to guard against tumultuous assemblies, meetings of the 
inhabitants were forbidden to be held, except by permission and 
consent of the governor. In a third bill, entitled ** A Bill for the 
impartial administration of justice in Massachusetts Bay,'' an 
attack was made upon a principle which had always been re- 
garded as one of the mainstays of liberty and safeguards against 
arbitrary power. This bill provided that in all cases of murder 
or other capital offences committed within the province, by per- 
sons acting under the orders or in defence of the constituted 
authorities, in which the government might have reason to sup- 
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pose such person or persons would not receive a fiur trials it 
should be lawful for him to send the accused to another pro- 
vince, or' even to Great Britain to be tried. 

Gage was appointed governor because he was already com- 
mander of the forces in the province, and was personally known 
and highly esteemed in Boston. He arrived in that city on the 
13th of May, before the reinforcements which were on their way 
from England. He was received with the usual formalities, but 
with a sullen reserve which indicated a coming storm. Shortly 
before his arrival the news of the passing of the ^ Boston Port 
Bill'' had been received, and his commission was of such a cha- 
racter as rendered it impossible for him to remain on good terms 
with the inhabitants of the city. Gage's first step was to change 
the place of the assembly's sitting from Boston to Salem, which 
was met by a vigorous resistance on the part of the members, 
and to take military occupation of Boston. Soon after the gene- 
ral's arrival additional troops were landed at Boston, whom he 
stationed around the city, and proceeded to fortify the isthmus 
which connects the city with the mainland. The inhabitants of 
the province, who regarded these acts as a species of declaration 
of war, began to provide themselves with arms of every descrip- 
tion, to practise miUtaiy evolutions, and learn the exercises neces- 
sary to qualify them to act efficiently in their own defence. The 
assembly, which had been removed from Boston to Salem, im- 
mediately on the commencement of their session in their new 
locality, proceeded to the adoption of measures which compelled 
the governor to dissolve them. Before they separated, however, 
they succeeded in the nomination of deputies to meet the depu- 
ties from other provinces in a general assembly, which was to con- 
uder and adopt such measures of resistance founded upon public 
and acknowledged rights, as might be efficient in putting a stop 
to further usurpations on the part of the mother-country. 

The assembly of Massachusetts had received the most cheer- 
ing and encouraging assurances from New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, and the consequence was, that the first congress 
of deputies was appointed to be held at Philadelphia in July 
1774. In America, as it was and is in England, the administra- 
tion of the police and of the courts was for the most part in the 
hands of the people, and not as on the continent of Europe, 
where all such offices are entrusted to government officers and 
the miUtaiy> and the deputies tha^fore were elected to this ille- 
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gal assembly with an observance of all the ordinary and legal 
forms. In oases in which the provincial assemblies were in ses- 
sion^ as in Massachusetts Bay, the assembly immediately ap* 
pointed deputies to attend the general congress ; and where this 
was not the case^ the people first proceeded to elect the mem«- 
bers of the provincial assembly in the usual way> and these when 
chosen again appointed deputies to the general congress. The 
respective provinces sent a greater or less number of deputies 
according to their populationj the largest number in any case 
being seven and the smallest two ; the whole however had only 
a united voice. Deputies were at first sent fh)m only eleven 
provinoes, which amounted to fifty-one in number; those from 
North Carolina arrived four days after the commencement of the 
sittings^ and the thirteenth province sent in its adhesion to the 
union in the following year. More than the half of these depu- 
ties consisted of lawyers^ among whom several were thoroughly 
conversant with the sources of English law and English history, 
and especially well-informed on the subject of the law of nations 
and political economy, and at the same time admirably well-qua- 
lified, from long practice at the bar, for taking the lead in an 
assembly of this description and guiding its decisions. These 
men combined caution with subtlety, and calm deliberation with 
firmness of purpose. Immediately on the opening of the con- 
gress, they resolved, contrary to the usual practice, to deliberate 
with closed doors, and only to publish the letters, petitions, 
representations, &c. on which they had agreed, when the con- 
gress had come to any positive result and had dissolved their 
meeting. A committee of the ablest men was entrusted with 
the preparation of addresses and declarations, which were drawn 
up with extraordinary mildness, moderation and eloquence, and 
with a constant appeal to English law and English authorities | 
these were long and carefully considered, because they were 
sent forth as manifestos into the whole civilized world, and were 
not merely agreed upon with a view to the immediate object for 
which they were designed. The effect of these declarations, 
issued by the congress and circulated by Franklin and others 
throughout the whole of Europe, was the greater in proportion 
as the tendencies of the age were cosmopolitical, and all the 
world was weary of the shamelessness of North> Sandwich, St, 
Genoaine, D^Aiguillon, Du Barry and other tyrannical ministers. 
The consultations of the American deputies assembled in con- 
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gress, and the few letters, manifestos and declarations which they 
sent forth, had a very different effect upon the public from the 
hundreds of books written by Oerman publicists on the question 
of the Bavarian succession. These publications produced the 
same influence privately, as the speeches in the constituent 
assembly of France at a later period produced publicly. The 
Americans were the forerunners of the bolder French, who be* 
came finally too bold. 

The masterly papers which were drawn up during the eight 
weeks in which this congress held its sittings, and which were 
afterwards published, consisted of a unanimous declaration, ex- 
pressive of their sympathies with the sufferings of their fellow* 
countrymen in the province of Massachusetts under the acts of 
tyranny which were practised upon them and a promise of sup- 
port; a declaration of rights, drawn up in the style of the pe- 
tition of rights presented by the English parliament to Charles I., 
in which they enumerate their complaints and the grounds on 
which they are founded, as well as the means to which they pro- 
posed to have recourse with a view to their redress. These 
means were comprised in a non-importation and non-consump- 
tion agreement, an address to the people of Great Britain, a 
loyal petition to the king, and a memorial to the inhabitants of 
British America. The declaration on the state of things in Mas- 
sachusetts was first published on the I7th of September, and the 
others followed soon after. We must briefly notice these various 
publications, because they were drawn up with such ability^ laid 
down principles so intelligible and reasonable, and were express- 
ed with such calmness, dignity and moderation, that they were 
no sooner published in the newspapers than their power was 
universally felt, and they became the text-book of a new code 
of national rights for the people. In the declaration on the state 
of Massachusetts, the connexion with England was still, appa- 
rently at least, retained : at the same time, however, measures 
were taken for the defence of the province, military stores were 
collected for the proper equipment of their militia, obedience was 
refused to the governor, who was anxious to provide for the 
sustenance and quartering of his troops, and an agreement not 
to render services of any kind for the support or convenience of 
men who were sent thither as enemies to their country. The 
congress further recommended that no confidence should be 
placed in the civil and legal authorities appointed under the 
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new r^ulations of the government, but that persons should be 
nominated and paid by themselves to undertake their important 
functions. In Massachusetts the whole order of things re- 
mained as before and the persons were unchanged, but they were 
now appointed, not by the governor but by the people. The 
declaration respecting the state of afbirs in Massachusetts was 
followed by that remarkable declaration of rights, which, with a 
few alterations, afterwards served as an introduction to the decla- 
ration of independence of the united provinces, became an apple 
of discord in France, and caused the most unhappy misunder- 
standings among the vivacious Frenchmen, who were so easily 
carried away by the feeling of the moment. In this declaration, 
it is maintained that every citizen has an inalienable right to 
life, freedom and property, and that no measures can be taken 
respecting these three fundamental privileges, except such as 
are according to laws, approved of by those whom they concern, 
but not at the will or pleasure of any government whatsoever. 
These propositions are not merely enunciated, but explained 
and demonstrated with a force of reasoning and eloquence of 
language, of which those who drew up their papers were great 
masters. Their writers were men of business, and did not satisfy 
themselves, as systematists generally do, by the mere proofs of 
the principles of natural rights, but they combined the bare 
theories of Rousseau, Condorcet and others with a deduction of 
the positive rights of free-bom Englishmen, with an investigation 
into the original constitutional usages of the Anglo-Saxon race 
as represented by Junius, and vrith the charters of the provinces 
themselves. In this way these skilful advocates reduced their 
complaints into the form of a petition to the king, and gave to 
their declarations the guise of a representation to parliament. 
Finally, they made the great mass of the English people their 
allies, by a letter in which they addressed them in the most 
earnest terms, whilst at the same time they conveyed a con- 
cealed threat of the consequences of driving them to extremities. 
The address directed to the inhabitants of Great Britain entered 
into a complete review of the relation of the colonists to the 
mother-country, and attempted to prove them to be martyrs to 
the English constitution, because they defended the rights of the 
English against the king and a ministerial oligarchy. This did 
not prevent the twelve provinces, or their deputies, from de-^ 
daring, that they felt themselves bound, by the injustice with 
which they were treated, to break off all commercial intercourse 
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till their grieyances were redressed. In a subsequent address 
to the people of Canada, they did not lose sight of the &ct that 
they were catholics and Frenchmen, but invited them^ as an 
English province, to form a union with their southern neigh- 
bours of English descent In this address they availed them-* 
selves in a masterly manner of the French prejudices in favour 
of the fashionable theories of the age, and of the importance 
which they attached to the mere sound of phrases and the autho- 
rity of celebrated names. They entered into a review of the whole 
traditionary and prevailing systems of law and administration, 
and placed in opposition to them new theories founded upon the 
general rights of man, and supported by principles and passages 
quoted from Beccaria and Montesquieu. 

The petition to the king was to be supported by all the agents 
of the North American provinces in London, but lord Dartmouth 
hesitated and considered th^ point for a day, whether he would 
allow this petition to be presented or laid before parliament. 
This however was eventually done. The petition, among other 
papers, on the motion of lord North, was referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole house, and the American agents^ Dr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. Bollan and Mr. Lee, petitioned the house to be allowed 
to appear at the bar and support the allegations which the peti- 
tion contained. This was refused by the government because 
the congress was not a body reocqpused by law, because such a 
course would give an apparent sanction to an illegal confederacy, 
and the colonies could only be heard through their legal assem- 
blies on the subject of their pretended grievances. The petition 
was contemptuously reject^. No blame can be attached to 
the English parliament for their unwillingness to hear the hum- 
ble petition of the lawyers of Philadelphia or the representations 
of the agents^ apparently so humble and so modest* The same 
lawyers from whom the petition emanated had induced the con- 
gress before its separation to come to the resolution of holding a 
second meeting in May, unless in the meantime their grievances 
were redressed; and the province of Massachusetts Bay for the 
last three months had acted as if it were not only completely 
independent of England, but as if England were a hostile state. 
The people everywhere provided themselves with arms ; the mi- 
litia was organized, and by the assistance of foreign ofiicers and 
such Americans as had left the English service, a body of regular 
and paid troops was raised. The Americans seized upon and 
carried off English ammunition, cannon and stores wherever they 
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were to be found, and had compelled the English to surrender 
two small forts in New HampsUre to the American militia, who 
removed the cannon, which, as well as the forts, were only 
guarded by half a company of men. 

In Massachusetts Bay a new assembly first met at Salem 
against the i^ill of the governor, and then removed their sittings 
to Concord. This legislative assembly, which met and continued 
its deliberations without the authority of the English govern^^ 
ment, assumed all the powers of government, and appointed 
colonel Hancock, whom Gage had dismissed, to be commander 
of the army which had been raised to resist the English in Bos- 
ton. At this moment all the American cadets, who enjoyed great 
advantages from the English government, sacrificed the benefits 
of their position, and in the spirit of patriotism entered into the 
service of the province of Massachusetts. The same Hancock, 
who afterwards, together with Franklin and Adams, was the chief 
promoter of the declaration of independence, was chosen presi- 
dent of the general congress which met in Philadelphia in May, 
notwithstanding the proclamation of lord Dartmouth to the con- 
trary. During the winter of 1774-7^ a formal war was carried 
on between the English in Boston and the militia of Massa- 
chusetts. Neither party wished to commence hostilities, because 
the provinces had not yet formally renounced subjection to En- 
gland, but were still carrying on negotiations by means of their 
agents in London* An accidental circumstance led to the com^ 
mencement of hostilities, which the Americans afterwards availed 
themselves of as a pretence for venturing to make a regular at- 
tack upon Boston, or rather upon the fortified neck of land which 
connects the city with the mainland. On the 26th of February 
the English were desirous of removing some pieces of artillery 
from Salem, and the circumstance led to a contest between the 
troops and the people ; a clergyman who was present succeeded 
in preventing a formidable engagement, but in April matters 
were brought to a serious issue. 

The Americans regarded the proclamation issued by the En^- 
glish government respecting mtinitions of war as a species of de** 
claration of war, and on that account especially the inhabitants of 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire thought themselves justified in 
taking forcible possession of the English military stores and other 
necessaries of war wherever they were to be found, and reprisals 
were commenced by general Gage on the part of the government. 
The people of Massachusetts had established a magazine at Con-» 
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cord, some twenty miles from Boston : general Gage, being ap- 
prised of its existence, and wishing either to capture or destroy 
these resources of the people, despatched a body of 800 men on 
this important service. Notwithstanding the secrecy and silence 
with which this nocturnal expedition was conducted, the Ame- 
ricans became aware of the design and raised an alarm. A re- 
port was quickly circulated that this division was sent with a view 
to carry off Adams and Hancock. The American militia there- 
fore attempted to obstruct the march of the English division, 
and did not yield till several of their friends were killed by the 
fire of the Ehglish troops. This skirmish at Lexington is usually 
regarded as the commencement of the American war. The Ame- 
ricans having retreated, the English troops immediately pro- 
ceeded to Concord, and accomplished the object of the expedition 
by destroying such stores as they found collected. On their 
return they were assailed on all sides by irregular masses of the 
people, who had in the meantime taken up arms, and would 
perhaps have been utterly cut off had not Gage sent sixteen 
companies from Boston to their reUef. These skirmishes were 
more destructive to the troops than a regular engagement would 
have been, for the people availed themselves of all the natural 
defences of the country and fired in parties under cover of houses, 
hedges and trees, and thus inflicted serious loss on the king's 
troops. From this moment the war was commenced, and a re- 
gular army belonging to the province of Massachusetts, under 
the command of four generals, took the field against the English. 
It was said that this army, when fully assembled, or in other 
words, when the people of whom it was composed were able com- 
pletely to give up their agricultural labours, consisted of 30,000 
men. The province of Massachusetts at that time formally re- 
nounced all fiirther obedience to their governor, and in some 
measure declared him to be an enemy of their state. 

On the 5th of May the second general congress opened its 
sittings in Philadelphia, and elected the same Hancock as their 
president, whom, together with Samuel Adams, the English 
eommander-in-chief had shortly before excepted from a general 
act of amnesty which was pubUshed in favour of all those who 
should lay down their arms and accept the pardon of the crown. 
Hancock and Adams were therefore declared to be guilty of high 
treason, and exposed to the utmost penalties of the law. The 
congress took into their deliberate consideration the propositions 
of the English ministry, but at the same time immediately pro- 
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ceeded to organise a United American army, and were fortu- 
nate enough to select a commander equal to the emergency, who 
had displayed the highest military talents in the last war and 
had already gained great experience. George Washington, the 
new American commander-in-chief, was a landowner in Virginia, 
and as such had been commander of the state militia in the com- 
mencement of the seven years' war, and as adjutant-general 
had fought with success against the French, whilst the English 
general and the r^ular troops suffered serious loss. Washing- 
ton combined great political talents and enlarged views with his 
military qualities, and proved the magnanimity and patriotism 
of his personal character by serving his country without pay or 
reward. His subordinate generals were not equal to the difficult 
task of carrying on a campaign with irregular and undisciplined 
bands against regular, disciplined and hardy troops, and they 
would have been still less so had the English minister selected 
the generals to whom they committed the conduct of the military 
operations in America, not from those who were favoured by the 
crown or had family interests and parliamentary influence, but 
from persons distinguished by their services and military talents. 
The congress appointed Gates, who had been in the English 
service, adjutant-general, and Ward and Lee major-generals. 

The English were now shut up and threatened in Boston, and 
a division of fresh troops having arrived from England, under 
generals Howe, Clinton and Burgoyne, they began to feel the 
importance and necessity of making some immediate movement 
to relieve themselves from this disgraceful position. The whole 
English army under the four generals amounted to 10,000 men. 
The Americans were deficient in discipline, militaiy stores and 
money ; those who joined the ranks could not be relied on for 
constant service, as they often returned to their homes and again 
came back to the army, as their pleasure, business or circum- 
stances allowed. They were therefore held in the utmost con- 
tempt by the Enghsh, and especially by the regular German 
mercenaries and their officers, who were pmrchased by the En- 
glish, and who were of the same spirit* which they so disgust- 
ingly displayed before the expedition to France in 1792 and the 
battle of Jena; the English, on the other hand, had bad com- 
manders. Howe maintained no discipline ; he allowed his offi- 

* iThe Prttssiaiis^ ever since the time of the seven yeara' war, in which they 
so distingabhed themselves under Frederick the Great, made the most absurd 
pretensions to military superiority. — ^Tbans.] 
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cers to engage in gambling and all sorts of dissipation ; Buigoyne 
afterwards fiimished abundant proofs of bis being no military 
genius; and Clinton^ who was a man of great courage, was not 
possessed of talents equal to bis position. Both parties had still 
at that time hopes of a reconciliation, and the English armjr 
was too weak to think of venturing on a campaign against the 
whole combined force of the united provinces. This kept them 
for months in a state of ignoble repose, but on the arrival of re- 
inforcements they ventured upon operations, and were destined 
to suffer a speedy humiliation of their military pride* They suf- 
fered a partial defeat and great loss in an unimportant engagement 
fought on the 16th of June 1775, which is usually called the 
battie of Bunker^s Hill. This engagement only deserves par- 
ticular mention, because on this occasion the pride of the English 
received a dreadful humiliation, and the insolence and swagger- 
ing of the Americans became intolerable. 

On the north of Boston another peninsula lies opposite to that 
on which the city is built, and separated irom it by a nairow 
channel, on the Aurther side of which is Charleatown. This pe- 
ninsula can only be reached from Boston by crossing the river 
Charles, which at this place is as wide as the Thames at London, 
and affords an excellent harbour for ships of war. The English 
ships of war were lying in this position, and commanded not 
only Charleatown but the peninsula, and therefore the English 
bad neither occupied nor fortified the town. The Americana 
thought it advisable to seise upon this position and to make 
themselves masters of the heights which commanded the city. 
This eminence was called Bunker's Hill; the position was of 
great importance, as it commanded the city and both the isth- 
muses, that of Charleatown as well as that of Boston itself; the 
English in Boston were therefore no little surprised to find the 
Americans one morning in possession of the Charleatown pass, 
and busily engaged in fortifying the heights, notwithstanding 
a vigorous fire from the ships. General Gage at once per- 
ceived the necessity of preventing this occupation and dislodging 
the Americans, in order to avoid being completely shut up in 
Boston and having all his communications with the mainknd 
effectually cut off; he therefore immediately sent a division of 
troops under general Howe, who was followed by Clinton with 
reinforcements;^ in order to recover possession of the heights, by 
advancing fronfi Chf^rleatown, on which side the ascent was less 
' precipitous than from the sea. It was not very creditable to the 
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English general that he did not occupy this position before it 
occurred to the Americans to anticipate him. The first division 
sent bj Gage took and burnt Charlestown^ but they would have 
been completely routed had not reinforcements speedily arrived 
under Clinton ; Howe> who had been twice previously repulsed^ 
united with Clinton in a third assault, in which they proved 
successful in taking possession of the bill, but with immense 
comparative loss. The Americans, on the contrary, suffered 
little, and this engagement, in which only a few thousand men 
were brought into actbn, cost the English as many men as the 
celebrated battle of Quebec in the previous war, by which general 
Wolfe secured the whole of Canada, and in which he met with a 
heroic death which has made his name immortal. 

In the assault upon Bunker's Hill, the English were twice re* 
pulsed by undisciplined militia ; and in order to cheer them on 
to a third attack, both the generals, Howe and OUnton, were 
obliged to place themselves at their head. The ships of war 
supported the troops by a vigorous and well-directed fire, and 
the Americans were compelled to give way, and to retreat over 
the -isthmus to Cambridge. The English lost 1100 men killed 
and wounded, and a great number of officers, whilst the loss on 
the part of their opponents was inconsiderable. 

Whilst these disputes respecting the prerogatives of the crown 
and the rights of the people, the old English aristocratic inso- 
lence, the miserable ministerial family oligarchy, and the obsti-> 
nacy of a ncurow-minded king gave rise to a bloody civil war in 
America, the obstinacy of the king led to a public manifestation 
in favour of freedom in England itself, which was displayed in 
speeches and publications^ and supported by courage, eloquence 
and talents, which awakened a desire for civil liberty throughout 
the whole of Europe, and disseminated a knowledge of those 
constitutional political rights which the people realized for a 
time by means of the French revolution, and still enjoyed even 
under Buonaparte. 

The scenes in London, the debates in parliament, and the bold 
steps taken by the citizens of the English metropolis from the 
years 1770 till 17B0, formed a prelude to what was enacted in 
the parliament of Paris from 1787 till 1789, although the latter 
was merely a great public judicial tribunal, and not a represen- 
tative chamber, like the parliament of England. The speeches 
of Burke, as long as he remained in the pay of Rockingham and 
spoke in a democratic tone, of Fox, of lords Camden and Chat- 
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ham, of Sheridan and others, the pamphlets and articles written 
by Franklin, and the various speakers among the common-coun* 
cil of London, formed a richly-stored and animating text^book 
of a new system of political rights for the whole of Europe, which 
was then awakening to a new life ; these had the same influence 
in England and Europe which the articles in the ' Moniteur' pos- 
sessed from the year 1789. 

Since the time of the celebrated scene between the lord mayor 
Beckford and George III. in the audience-chamber at 8U James's, 
an unceasing contest had been carried on between the govern- 
ment and the corporation of London, of which Wilkes had now 
become a member. The excitement in London however was 
never as dangerous as it appeared, because a wealthy and trading 
population like that of this great city and the English nation in 
general will not easily suffer themselves or others to have recourse 
to measures which are calculated to interrupt the progress of 
business, or to interfere with the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
wealth and the means of comfort which it procures. The people 
was, what it always was and must be, a mere instrument and 
machine. We cannot however altogether overlook the noisy 
disputes of these years, because the history of the various scenes 
of strife, of the calumnies, reproaches and recriminations of this 
period, chiefly caused by the addresses of the corporation and 
the parliamentary debates, are historically more important than 
scenes of battle and bloodshed. We shall not go through the 
whole in detail, but refer to a few cases, which will serve as an 
illustration of the spirit of the times and the general tendencies 
of the public mind, as well as of the vehemence of the contest 

Crosby, who was lord mayor in 1771, was a man of a less 
revolutionary spirit than Beckford, his predecessor; he could 
not however escape a vehement war with the parliament on 
questions affecting their privileges. About this period parlia- 
ment had become extremely jealous of the publication of their 
debates by the daily press ; and on the representation of several 
members, that their speeches had been misrepresented with views 
either of malice or profit, a motion was made for summoning some 
of the printers to the bar of the house to answer for this breach 
of privilege. This motion M'as by no means unanimously car* 
ried, nor did the printers yield obedience to the first summons of 
the house ; the consequence was, that a second order was issued 
and equally disregarded, when the offending parties were ordered 
to be taken into custody by the sergeant-at-arms. The sergeant 
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having been unable to find the parties^ a reward was offered for 
their caption ; in consequence of which^ one of them was taken 
and brought before Mr. Wilkes, then an alderman of London, 
and another eventually before the lord mayor and aldermen 
Oliver and Wilkes at the Mansion-house. These parties were 
not only respectively set at liberty, as having been illegally ar- 
rested without the warrant of a magistrate, and in violation of 
the privileges of the citizens of London, but the officer of the 
house was arrested and ordered to be committed to prison. Par- 
liament in its turn resented this unparalleled attack upon its 
powers, and the lord mayor and alderman Oliver, who were 
members of the house, having been heard in their justification, 
were finally ordered to be arrested and committed to the Tower. 
It required no little energy and exertion on the part of the friends 
of the people to prevent them from having recourse to violence 
on this occasion and forcibly rescuing the city authorities from 
the custody of the officers of parliament. These popular dis- 
turbances were prolonged during the whole session ; and as the 
power of parliament did not extend beyond the period of the 
session, the parties who were under arrest took all possible pains 
to calm the minds of the irritated people and to still the preva- 
lent alarm. At the close of the session, the city authorities, who 
would make no concession, were released, and their liberation 
hailed with the most tumultuous rejoicings. 

In the following year, the courts of law declared themselves 
against the pretensions assumed by parliament and against its 
tumultuary administration of justice ; and the consequence was 
a collision between the house of commons and the courts of law, 
such as has been repeated within a very few years. From this 
time forward, the innumerable organs of the English press were 
filled with the most violent attacks upon the ministers, parlia- 
ment and the king. The public feeling in London was still 
further excited by a measure which was regarded as a positive 
infringement on their property. A bill was passed in parliament 
for some improvements on the banks of the Thames, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Durham-yard. The plan of these improvements 
involved some encroachments on the bed of the Thames, which 
is the property of the city of London, and of which their chief 
magistrate is the conservator. These encroachments were sup- 
posed to be injurious, as they narrowed the bed of the river, and 
were calculated to interfere with its navigation. The city again 
resolved upon an address to the throne, and it was resolved. 
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oontrary to all previous usage, that their address and petition 
should be presented not merely by the lord mayor, but by the 
whole body of the corporation. 

The king, having received intimation of this design, and being 
determined to prevent the excitement which was likely to ensue 
from its being carried into effect, caused a oommunication to be 
made to the lord mayor by the lord chamberlain, that such a 
mode of presentation was contrary to custom and usage, as well 
as inconsistent with propriety and convenience, and that it was 
therefore his majesty's pleasure that the brd mayor should come 
to court accompanied by the aldermen, city officers, and ten 
members of the court of common*council alone. The oorpora* 
tion was obliged to acquiesce, as each party was desirous of 
remaining within the limits prescribed by custom and usage in 
such cases. The tone of the petition was so revolutionary, that 
we shall subjoin a few passages in a note. It is especially re* 
markable that the citizens did not on this occasion adopt their 
usual boasting style, and dwell on the merits and privileges of 
the happy constitution, but, contrary to the custom of £nglish* 
men, boldly affirmed, that the parliament of aristocracy and 
wealth had been always and under all circumstanoes more inju- 
rious and destructive to the people, properly so called, than the 
ministry itself*. The king's answer on this occasion was earnest, 
but couched in a dignified tone ; it contained a reproach, whiobt 

* Amongst the apeoific complaints referred to in the address aad remon- 
strance, it 13 Baid>— " The same arbitrary house of commons^ which violated 
the sacred right of election, and seated among themselves, as a representative 
of the people, a man who was never chosen into parliament, have the last 
session proceeded to the most extravagant outrages aigainst the constitution of 
this kingdom and the liberty of the subjects, of which your majesty is by law 
the great guardian. They have ventured to imprison our chief magistrate and 
one of oar aldermen, for disobeying their illegal orders and not violating the 
holy sanction of their oaths to this great city, as well as their duty to their 
country. They have by the most artful suggestions prevailed upon your ma- 
jesty to suffer your royal name to give a pretended authority to a proclama- 
tion issued at their express desire, contrary to the known laws of the land* At 
length they proceeded to the enormous wickedness of erasing a judicial record, 
in order to stop the course of justice and to frustrate all possibility of relief by 
an appeal to those laws which are the noblest birthright and inheritance of ail 
the subjects of the realm. During the unjust confinement of our representa- 
tives, they proceeded to a law depriving the citizens of London of a con- 
siderable part of their property in the soil of the river Thames, solemnly 
granted to them by divers charters, and confirmed by the authority of parlia- 
ment, and under colour of equity inserted in that law an unusual saving 
clause subversive of the known and established laws of property ; they have, 
without any pretence of an abuse, superseded the conservancy qf the river, 
which the citizens of London have eiyoyed from the Conquest." Then they 
go on to pray for a dissolution of parliament, a restoration of their rights, and 
the dismissal of the ministry. 
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under the then existing oircumstancesj waa far from being unde-> 
served^ but atiU increased the public irritation ao much, that 
Wilkea^ in the spirit of contempt for the court (1774), was choaen 
lord mayor for the ensuing year (1775)* 

The hostilities which had been commenced, and the bloody 
reaults of these hostilities in Massachusetts and other parts of 
North America at the end of the year 1774 and the commence- 
ment of 1775> ftirnisbed the citizens of London with a new and 
long-desired pretext of sending up Wilkes, their new lord mayor, 
OB the Bth of April 1775, with another address to the king, com- 
posed in a atill less ceremonious style and couched in more acri- 
monious language than any of its predecessors*. The presen- 
tation of this address, and the answer which the king according 
to custom was obliged to read aloud and to hand over to the 
lord mayor, was the commencement of an open breach between 
the rude magistrate and the court. The lord chamberlain, in order 
to guard against the recurrence of such a scene as that which was 
oceasioned by Beckford's personal address to the king, waa obliged 
previously to iptimate to Wilkes, that his mfyesty expected he 
would not speak to him personally, but simply read his address ; 
to which a coarse answer waa returned. Immediately after the 
audience, the lord chamberlain was obliged to express to the lord 
may(»r, that his migeaty had resolved henceforth not to grant to 
him and the aldermen tiie privilege of presenting addresses and pe-* 
titions to the throne in a solemn and formal audience in full oourt, 
except in casea in which the whole city, and not the magistracy 
alone were concerned. The magistratea should in fUture only be 
received at the levees. As this point affected ancient privil^^s 
and honoura enjoyed by the magistracy of London, it led to fur- 

* Tbey declared in their address^ that " they abhorred the measures which 
have been pursued and were then pursuing to the oppression of their fellow- 
•ubJectB in the ooloaiet. Not deceived by the spedoufi artifice of calliag de- 
spotism dignity, they plainly perceived, that the real purpose was to establish 
arbitrary power over all America. These measures were carried into execution 
by his miQ^ty's ministers by the same corruption which had enabled them to 
wound the peace and violate the constitution of tiiis country. Your petition- 
ers, therefore, do most earuesily entreat your majesty to dismiss immediately 
from your councils those ministers and advisers, as a first step towards a re- 
dreas of those grievances which alarm and aggrieve your whole people." The 
king returned the following answer : — '' It is with the utmost astonishment that 
I find any of my subjects capable of encouraging the rebellious disposition 
which unhappily exists in some of my colonies in North America. Having 
entire confidence in my parliament, the grand council of the nation, I will 
steadily pursue those measures which they have recommended for Uie support 
of the constitutional rights of Great Britaia sad the protection of the com- 
mercial interest of my kingdom." 
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ther and vehement disputes. These contentions between the 
worshipful aldermen of London and the king and parliament, 
gained some importance by contributing to facilitate Franklin's 
plans and to disseminate his principles. Franklin, in connexion 
with a very considerable number of the English opposition, and by 
means of a calm, thoughtful and pious demagogy, laboured with 
success in exciting movements in England and throughout the 
whole of Europe in favour of those anti-feudal principles which 
were proclaimed in America and in London. 

Lord Chatham, notwithstanding his declining health, feel- 
ing a partial improvement in bodily vigour, again came forward 
during the discussions on the Boston Port Bill with all his wonted 
eloquence and power, and protested against the course pursued 
by the government towards the colonies. He was ably and 
zealously supported by lord Camden, and even the marquis of 
Rockingham signed the numerous reasons of protest which a 
minority in the lords assigned and put on record against the 
measures adopted by the government, and sanctioned by large 
majorities in parliament. As early as August 1774, lord Chat- 
ham, as leader of the opposition, invited Franklin to his country- 
house, encouraged him to persevere in his efforts on behalf of 
the rights of his countrymen, and promised his strenuous advo- 
cacy and support. The Americans were still at that time En- 
glish subjects, and it was not tiU the following year that they 
formally revolted against English dominion. Franklin undoubt- 
edly played a double character; he devised and attempted to 
carry out various plans, apparently with a view to reconciliation ; 
and yet we know with certainty from accounts which Sparks in 
his large work upon the lives of Franklin and Washington has 
recently published, taken from original documents, that as early 
as August 1774 he had come to the determination of advising the 
colonies wholly to throw off the dominion of the mother-country*. 

* Sparks's Life of Franklin, part i. p. 379 "For Dr. Franklin himself 

at this very time, as we learn from his conversation with Mr. Qoincy, was 
looking forward to independence, because he was satisfied that the ministry 
would not relax from their tyrannical measures, and that the people would not 
endure them. On this ground alone he expected independence, and not from 
anything tliat yet had been done or resolved by the colonies." To this he adds 
in a note, " The above declaration about the time when the Americans first 
conceived the idea of their independence is confirmed by the testimony of 
Washington, John Adams, Jay, Jefferson, Maddison and others who acted a 
conspicuous part in the revolution. These all affirm, that before the com- 
mencement of hostilities they aimed only at a redress of grievances and a re- 
storation of their former rights." — See Sparks's Life of Washington, vol. ii. 
p. 496. 
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We learn from the same authority, that at the end of the year 1 774, 
he had not only given hints to the government, through lord 
Howe, as to the means by which they might retain the colonies^ 
but had also furnished lord Chatham with the draft of a bill. 

Franklin's ideas were made the foundation of all the motions 
which were made by the most distinguished orators and patriots 
of England, both in the old parliament of 177^? and in the new 
one which was called in the following year. They were inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to force some plan of reconciliation on 
the ministry or to compel them to resign. One of the most 
celebrated of these men, who, in the parliament of 1774> pleaded 
the cause of the Americans, or rather that of constitutional free- 
dom, was Edmund Burke : he was joined by Fox in the par- 
liament of 1775. This celebrated orator, who was possessed of 
various knowledge and endowed with splendid talents, poured 
out torrents of words in his bombastical, exaggerated and swollen 
periods, with the same vehemence against aristocracy and all 
those rights and privileges which are founded on parchment and 
not on reason, as, alasl he did afterwards from 1790, as the 
satellite of the EngUsh aristocracy, as a fimatic and rhetorician 
in favour of feudality and usages, called prescriptive rights. He 
belonged to the learned, mercenary standing army of the EngUsh 
aristocracy ; and this furnishes a clear explanation of the reason 
why he first took the field under Rockingham's banners in the 
cause of freedom ; and when Pitt afterwards, at the time of the 
revolution, gave him a pension of 1800/. a-year, he played the 
character of Peter of Amiens in the crusade of old Europe against 
new Europe. 

In 1 77^ Burke was a man between forty and fifty years of age ; 
he served under the ministry of the marquis of Rockingham, 
whose private secretary he was, and was brought into parliament 
either by him or lord Vemey for one of those rotten boroughs 
which the large proprietors at that time possessed as property, 
and property of a most valuable kind, but which have now all or 
almost all disappeared. He continued always wholly dependent 
on Rockingham, as he helped him to his means of Ufe, to which 
his practical and prosaic sense in the affairs of life was continu- 
ally directed, wtiUst as a parliamentary speaker and writer he 
soared far above the reach of ordinary minds, and, like our cele« 
brated mystics, incorporated the whole circle pf the arts and 
sciences, geometry, history, philosophy and the physical sciences^ 
into the aspiring swing of his dithyrambic eloquence* Notwith* 
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standing all his bombast, some of his writings as well as his 
speeches are entitled to the merit of being, in passages^ classical 
and instructive< It is no part of our business here to inquire 
whether his bold metaphors, his bombast, the wearisome length 
of his declamation^ his continually recurring egotism, and the 
loathsome vanity and overwhelming burthen of knowledge which 
everywhere obtrude^ are really characteristics of a great man ; we 
take him, like every other historical fact, for that for which he 
was taken by his contemporaries and is still considered by many. 
His power, his wit, his learning, and copious stores of know- 
ledge, even his Irish impetuosity, were all matters of wonder and 
admiration* During the time he was in Rockingham's pay he 
wrote pamphlets in the cause of freedom, in favour of Necker 
and the French liberals, and very ably proved exactly the reverse 
of that which he afterwards attempted to prove under Pitt, with 
this difference alone, that, like all the converts in the sendee of 
Pitt and the English xmimproveables, he had recourse to more 
abusive and unreasonable epithets and declamation than before. 
In the following parliament Fox entered the field along with 
Burke^ and commenced a vigorous struggle for those principka 
of the French revolution which he continued to carry on for the 
whole of his life. His speeches during the American war have 
the same importance for the history of the progress of the age 
and the changed manner of thinking respecting political ad« 
ministration and government as those of Mirabeau | but he, alas I 
Uke Mirabeau and lord Byron, was a genius who was ftr from 
being free from the stain of moral corruption. Nature had lavishly 
bestowed upon him what Burke was obliged to acquire by long 
and assiduous study ; he possessed not only life, but a deep and 
vigorous mind, and he drew from the depths of his own soul 
and from the study of the classics, what, according to Cicero, 
constitutes the only and perfect eloquence {peciuf facit diser^ 
iuni). All Fox's deficiencies in knowledge were amply supplied 
by his natural simplicity, by true inspiration of soul, and man- 
liness and earnestness of address, whilst Burke pushed his rhe- 
torical and theatrical declamation so far as to make himself often 
ridiculous, as in the famous da^er-scene, and intolerable to those 
who were obliged frequently to listen to his massy and swollen 
periods and to witness his theatrical manner. Fox was the second 
son of lord Holland, who under the name of Fox gained great re- 
putation as a member of the opposition in the reign of George II«, 
but afterwards sold himself to the ministiy, collected wealthy 
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and became generally despised. In 1772 he brought his son 
into parliament^ for whom he wished to make a splendid pro- 
vision at the expense of the country, according to the usual 
practice among those who had sufficient influence, which was to 
saddle all the younger sons of the nobility upon the people by 
sinecure and other places, whose duties they were often incom- 
petent to discharge. Such young members generally satisfy 
themselves, for some years at least, with sitting and voting, but 
seldom if ever address the house« He however had no sooner 
obtained a seat in parliament than his connexions provided him 
with a place, and he was appointed one of the lords of the trea-* 
sury. His course of life was now anything but creditable | he 
ran the usual career, and made the usual preparations for diplo* 
matic and political life< He entered upon that path on which 
men form an acquaintance with the world and with the means of 
gaining over others to their interest and using them as their 
tools $ that is, he entered upon a licentious life, became a devoted 
sportsman, drank deep, bought and sold horses and dogs, and 
distinguished himself especially by devoting whole days and 
nights to the gambling-table. There was however one striking 
difference between him and the distinguished and fashionable 
young men of the present day ; they only read novels and what 
is called literature, he filled up the intervals of his wildest scenes 
of licentiousness and extravagance by serious and zealous clas- 
sical (not philological) studies* By the time he was thirty years 
of age he had run through the whole of his property, and during 
the whole remainder of his life he was harassed by his creditors 
and sometimes reduced to the greatest straits. Such a genial 
profligate as Fox was at this period of his life could not be very 
agreeable to an upright and personally correct man and head of 
a family like George III. $ and besides, the liberality and free- 
dom of thinking in which such a man as Fox was accustomed to 
indulge must have appeared the very acme of impiety to a per- 
son devoted to the most rigid ecclesiastical dogmatism, such as 
prevailed in the Scotch and German schools. King George and 
Fox were therefore true antipodes ; such a man as Jenkinson, nirho 
was familiarly called the dark lantern^ was much better fitted to 
the whole modes of life and thinking of the king than any man 
of the new age could possibly have been. Fox was therefore re- 
moved from his office as one of the lords of the treasury in 177'^> 
and lord North, who often aUowed himself to indulge in bis 
bitter sarcasms at the most unseasonable times, announced his 
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dismissal in the most offensive terms^ and thus determined Fox's 
adherence to the cause of freedom, which he defended in the new 
parliament against the king and lord North with a much greater 
degree of personality, vehemence, and often bitterness, than he 
had ever spoken before. 

With respect to the new parliament, it will hereafter appear, 
that in constitutional states, morality and principle, by which 
all men ought to be guided in private life, are oft^en sacrificed to 
the promotion of political influence and party purposes. Lord 
North and Fox, after having abused, ridiculed and denounced 
each other for seven years in the most outrageous language, and 
mutually reproached each other with the names of republican 
and absolutist, at length formed what was called the coalition 
ministry, which was supported by a coalition parliament. It ap- 
pears surprising that lord North should entertain no fears of the 
result of dissolving a parliament which at that moment was de- 
voted to his will, and the legal period of whose continuance was 
far from being elapsed. This parliament however, — ^a parliament 
which had shown itself always ready to wade through every sort 
of political quagmire afler lord North, — ^was suddenly dissolved 
in September 1774, and the election of a new one ordered for 
October of the same year. The astonishment at this dissolution 
was general, and especially because since the septennial law had 
been passed, only one parliament, that of 1 745, had been dissolved 
till close upon the legal term of its duration. This dissolution, 
therefore, was regarded as a signal for war. The new parliament 
was to declare itself openly favourable to hostilities, and conse- 
quently bound to provide supplies for the continuous maintenance 
of a war on which it had itself resolved, which would not have been 
the duty of a parliament called during the progress of the war. 

In the new parliament, which was opened on the 26th of 
October, the opposition consisted of Shelburne's and Rocking- 
ham's partisans, both of whom brought into the house able and 
zealous defenders of their party and family interests ; but the 
majority was not the less prepared to support the passions of the 
leading egotbts and the king. The ministry commanded a con- 
siderable majority, but all the men of weight (Gibbon had none) 
were on the side of lords Chatham and Camden, and the whole 
of Europe not only sympathized with, .but were zealous for the 
cause of the Americans. Wilkes took his seat in the new par- 
liament as member for Middlesex, along with Burke and Fox, 
and no objections were made or question raised with respect 
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to his competency ; he had been abeady chosen lord mayor of 
London. Wilkes really enjoyed no man's respect or esteem ; he 
had however fully attained his personal objects and played out 
his character^ and very soon after assumed quite a conservative 
tone. 

The stru^le for and against the Americans commenced with 
the very opening of parliament, in the debate on the answer to 
the speech from the throne, in which reference was made to this 
most important and engrossing question. The opposition was 
defeated by a hundred votes, but they nevertheless succeeded in 
forcing the government to lay before the house the petition of 
the North Americans to the king, which had been entrusted to 
Franklin, Lee and BoUan, and in bringing forward a discussion 
upon the complaints as well as the means of redress which were 
therein contained. This was long delayed, but the government 
at length conceded the point, and even allowed Penn, the former 
governor of Pennsylvania, to be called to the bar of the house 
and to be examined on the subject of American grievances and 
their remedies. Penn's reasonable and calm counsels, delivered 
at the bar of the house of lords, supported as they were by lord 
Chatham's eloquence, were completely unavailing. Lord Chat- 
ham then formed a closer intimacy with Franklin, as the sly 
diplomatist himself informs us, and their design was to cause 
delays, so as to throw the whole blame of the revolt upon the 
English parliament, and to furnish the Americans with the ex- 
cuse of having resorted to all possible means of preserving the 
connexion between the two countries. The proposal for con- 
dilation was earnestly pressed upon the upper house by the duke 
of Richmond, who moved, ^^ That the petition from the conti- 
nental congress to the king was ground for a conciliation of the 
unhappy differences subsisting between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica.'' 

Franklin had long resolved to return to America and to re- 
commend the congress to declare their independence ; but when 
lord Chatham, on the 20th of January 177^^ announced his in- 
tention in the upper house of bringing forward a conciliatory 
motion, he adopted lord Chatham's views, and communicated to 
him the heads of a bill such as he thought would tranquillize 
and meet the wishes of his countrymen. Franklin himself admits 
that he was not quite convinced that his constituents in America 
would be satisfied with what he had done, and lord Chatham also 

VOL. V. I 
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knew well that his bill would never pass ; they notwithstanding 
drew up the bill together^ which was brought before parliament 
by lord Chatham on the 1st of February^ and supported by one 
of his most celebrated and persuasive speeches. On this occasion 
the rights of the people, as against the government, were enun- 
ciated and maintained by lord Chatham, the dukes of Richmond 
and Manchester, lords Shelbume, Temple and Camden, in as 
splendid a manner, and with much better regulated and well- 
^gested matter and language than they were afterwards advo- 
cated by Mirabeau and Bamave in the constituent assembly of 
France. The people of the continent, who were then dumb, 
were astonished at the principles and doctrines which were laid 
down and so eloquently and openly vindicated by the distin- 
guished peers of England* Tliis knowledge reached them, it is 
true, in an imperfect form through the Dutch newspapers, for 
their own were strictly watched by the police ; but they were 
taught to know at least that they had been created for their own 
use, and not to be the slaves and instruments of others ; and 
this awakened a new life even among the servile-minded Ger- 
mans. Rockingham also could not allow himself to be outdone, 
and Burke, who was his creature, made a similar oratorical dis- 
play in the lower house in March to that which Chatham had 
made in February in the lords. Lord Chatham's conciliatory 
motion was rejected by a majority of two to one ; and in the 
debate on this motion the contemptible lord Sandwich directed 
the rudest and bitterest reproaches against Franklin, who was 
present in the house, and upon whom he continually kept his 
eye. Franklin was of course unable to make any reply to the 
offensive and coarse attack made upon him by the first lord of 
the admiralty, but lord Chatham did it for him and did not spare 
his opponent. The debates on this motion are especially im- 
portant, as having indisputably and officially brought to light the 
existence of a personal government under George III. and a 
secret camarilla of the narrow-minded king, which ruled along 
with the cabinet and the parliament. The most important mem- 
bers of the Grenville ministry on this occasion declared openly 
in parliament, that the attempts to tax the colonies, which had 
been brought forward in 1767^ had not proceeded from the king's 
official government, but from a secret administration. 

Burke, who was then intimately connected with Fox, founded 
his reputation by the speech which he delivered in the cause of 
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conciliation^ and became the most powerful ally of the Ameri- 
cans. His motion was developed and explained with an uncom- 
mon force of reasoning and eloquence, and supported by solid 
arguments and learning ; and although his speech was extremely 
long and not free from the defects of a mind which was unable 
to put any stay to the stream of its tropes and metaphors, 
it yet made the greatest impression upon all those who were 
not steeped in English prejudices and presumption. The im- 
pression was so great, that lord North, false, f^thless and au- 
dacious as he was, saw that something must be done, and he 
therefore attempted to lead pubUc opinion astray by bringing 
forward a cunning and hypocritical conciliatory motion of his 
own, which the Americans were naturally as little disposed to 
receive as the Trojans were to receive the wooden horse of the 
Oreeks {donum, quod Danaiferebani). Burke, like many writers 
of our own times, was remarkable for having converted his 
speeches in parliament in favotur of freedom into a book, which 
is regarded as one of the most masterly defences of democratic 
principles ; but he also at a later period wrote a passionate book, 
which he had previously delivered as a declamation in parliament 
in fiivour of the feudal system and all its abuses, and which may 
in its turn be regarded as the gospel of the fanatics, feudalists 
and defenders of all traditionary and chartered usurpations. The 
book which Burke drew up as a speech in favour of a peaceable 
termination of the strife with the colonies and for avoiding the 
evils and horrors of a civil war, and which he delivered on the 
22nd of March, is indisputably one of the best of his produc- 
tions, although his attempts at conciliation were attended with 
no better success than those which had been previously made by 
lord Chatham, whilst the ministers on their part continued to 
bring forward one measure of severity after another against the 
colonies. First of all, the provinces of New England, which 
were already in rebellion, were excluded from the English fish* 
eries, and then came the famous prohibitory bill^ which included, 
and therefore repealed, all the previous acts, but which in itself 
was a declaration of war. This bill interdicted all intercourse 
with the thirteen united provinces, and declared all American 
ships, whether on the high seas or in harbours, to be liable to 
seizure as lawful prizes^ and condemned the sailors taken on 
board their ships to be transferred to the English navy. Hostili- 
ties had already commenced in America, and Franklin at the 
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end of March returned home. He had partly himself sounded 
-the public feeling as well as that of the respective governments 
in France and Spain, and partly caused such inquiries to be 
made by others, and knew that congress could not look with 
any confidence for foreign aid till they prepared the way by 
a declaration of independence; he therefore no sooner became 
a member of the American congress than he ui^ntly pressed 
upon them the necessity of taking this step and proclaiming a 
repidflic. Before Franklin arrived in America, Fox once more 
brought forward a motion in parliament in favour of peace. 

It might have been supposed that such men as Chatham^ 
Burke* Camden, and others, had completely exhausted all the 
materials connected with the existing disputes between the co- 
lonies and the mother-country, but Fox's genius and vigour of 
mind opened up to him new topics on which he could enlarge. 
Early in the year 177^ he opened his career as a statesman and 
speaker of acknowledged talents and capacity, with a speech 
which was universally admired as classical, and in which he still 
endeavoured to ward off the calamities that were impending over 
the country, and which were being continually hastened by the 
oppressive and compulsory measures of the government His 
talents as a speaker, his chaste and classical style, his freedom 
from all that mere profusion, bombast, metaphorical exaggera- 
tion and ostentation which oppressed Burke's auditors, were re- 
ceived and recognized with great joy, and the simplicity and mo- 
desty of the speaker formed a striking contrast to the conceit, 
self-complacency, and ostentation of Burke. The main point, 
however, had been long decided. The skirmish at Lexington, 
the capture of St John's on Lake Champlain, of Forts Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, and the bloody engagement of Bunker's 
Hill, as well as the resolutions and movements of the Americans, 
when they learned that parliament had treated all their repre- 
sentations and addresses with contempt, and received the king's 
letter, in which he refiised to recognize their agents, left no 
longer any opening for or hopes of a peaceful termination. The 
king's speech delivered on the opening of parliament was pub- 
licly burnt in America, and the English flag was torn down and 
replaced by a national tricolor. 

In the autumn of 177^> the Americans, now under the com- 
mand of Washington, prosecuted their operations with vigour 
against Boston^ in order to anticipate the arrival from England 
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of the troops which had been bought by lord North's ministry 
from the German princes. In October of this year the English 
government recalled Gage^ and Howe, who succeeded to the 
command, was completely shut up in Boston on the land side, 
and having received no provisions or supplies by sea during 
the severity of winter, he resolved in March to evacuate the 
city, which was threatened by an assault from the Americans. 
As Howe left behind him the chief part of his materials of war, 
and as he was suffered to embark his troops without annoyance 
on the part of the Americans, it has been generally supposed 
that there had been some secret agreement between Washington 
and the English general on the subject. Howe had no sooner 
sailed from Boston than the dty was occupied by the Ameri- 
can general; Howe landed at Halifax in Nova Scotia, and 
there awaited the reinforcements which had been promised 
from England. The expedition which the congress projected 
and partially carried into execution under Montgomery and 
other generals against Canada, was frustrated at the same time 
as the English parliament, on the motion of the government, 
voted large sums for the payment of mercenary troops to be 
employed in the American war. The English are said to have 
first entertained the idea of taking 30,000 Russians into their 
pay J it would appear, however, as if neither the English go- 
vernment nor the Russians could have been 'serious in this pro- 
ject. Besides, they had the Germans much nearer at hand, 
who at that time exclusively performed all their deadly military 
services for the Dutch in Batavia, at the Cape, and in the mo- 
rasses of the Low Countries, in return for money, which flowed 
into the pockets of their princes, just in the same manner as the 
negroes did and do the work in the American plantations. Ap- 
plications were therefore made to all the German princes who 
dealt in soldiers, and, to the great joy of their officers, 20,000 
faithftil subjects were purchased from them, who were forthwith 
sent to America. In this trade Frederick Augustus of Anhalt- 
Zerbst was on many grounds the most excusable, and the land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel and the margrave of Anspach the most 
guilty. The landgrave actually impressed the greatest number of 
the peasants, and delivered them like wares ; and the margrave 
not only imitated but outdid his example, for he put manacles 
upon many of the refractory who were unwilling to go. Waldeck, 
notwithstanding its diminutive territory, willingly delivered to the 
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English on this occasion what it had previously sold to the 
Dutch. Regiments were also hired from Brunswick^ and Geoi^ 
III. as elector of Hanover contributed five battalions^ which 
the English were to send from the fortress of Gibraltar^ where 
they were then in garrison. The king's nearest relations, the 
dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland, were filled with indigna- 
tion at this trade in human flesh with Brunswick and Hanover, 
and the duke of Cumberland gave vent to his feelings in parlia^ 
ment against this system of kidnapping on the part of the Ger- 
man princes : ^^ he lamented/^ he said, '^ that Bnmswickers, 
once tibe advocates of liberty in Europe, should now be sent to 
subjugate it in America,'' Frederick the Great also spoke with 
open contempt of this scandalous trade carried on by his neigh- 
bouring princes. He said, as is well known, that ^^ U woa qtnte 
reasonable he should collect a eattle^tax upon these soldiers qf the 
princes as they passed through his territory^ because they were 
sold like cattle.'' 
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We shaU only advert to the last years of the reign of Louis 
XV. in this place so far as is necessaiy to show that the kingdom 
was merely kept together by soldiers and police, and that all the 
internal bonds of cohesion were entirely relaxed* We must neces- 
sarily come back occasionally to the time previous to and during 
the continuance of the seven years' war, in order to show that 
the government was really worse circumstanced with the pre- 
tensions of the parliament than it would have been with an as- 
sembly of the estates of the kingdom prudently called together. 
The government and parliament, however, were both equally 
opposed to the growing necessities and claims of the age and of 
the people. We shall only touch upon the secret history of 
the court, its ministers and mistresses, which d'Angerville has 
treated at great length in his history of the private life of Louis 
XY^, Duclos in his Memoirs, and innumerable others, among 
whom Lacretelle has presented the chief incidents of the time, 
in a form attractive enough to his readers, in as far as it is suit-* 
able to our object, and unavoidably connected with the history 
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of a state and a people among whom the court had become the 
state. 

Towards the close of the seven years^ war> Pompadour had be- 
come quite indispensable to the king^ partly as a panderer to his 
pleasures, and partly as a confidante to whom he could safely 
entrust the management of affidrs ; and since the time in which 
Charles III* had exchanged Naples for Spain, Russia, Austria 
and Spain were well-pleased to see the whole management in 
her hands, and therefore gave her their countenance and sup- 
port. Cardinal Bemis was indebted to Pompadour for the whole 
of his distinction in life, and therefore devoted to her will, but 
he became at last alive to the destiny of his country, and was 
obliged to withdraw, when he no longer wished to see France 
playing the part which she had hitherto played. Choiseul suc- 
ceeded him as minister in France, and afterwards gained some 
importance in Europe in consequence of his intimate connexion 
with king Charles III. of Spain, although he was only a crea- 
ture of Pompadour, and ruled the kingdom wholly in subjec- 
tion to her wilL She had, moreover, gained no inconsiderable 
tact in the administration of the affidrs of the country in late 
years, but disgraced herself and the king by the means which 
she adopted, till her death in March 17^4, of maintaining her- 
self in the favour of the king and in her residence in the palace. 
The seriousness of history will not suffer us to take further no- 
tice of these means, and it is indeed unnecessary, because they 
are too well known through a variety of channels. 

In the affair of the Jesuits Pompadour made common cause 
with the parliament, the philosophers and the minister, and in 
spite of the superstition of the whole royal family, she was able 
to suppress an order in France in one year which maintained 
itself for ten years longer throughout the other states of Europe. 
She was in this afiair the ally of Choiseul, and Louis XY. stood 
somewhat in the same relation in reference to religion with 
Choiseul, who belonged to the school of Voltaire, in which 
George III. stood to the greater part of his ministers, and espe- 
cially to the earl of Sandwich. Although George III. had not, 
like Louis XV., to atone for the grossest sins of a licentious life 
by faith and prayer, he nevertheless sought to Attach salvation 
exclusively to the rigid, formal orthodoxy of the Anglican church, 
as Louis XV. did to hearing masses, processions, and invocation 
of the saints. Louis^ wife and his father-in-law honoured the 
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Jesuits as the real supports of the churchy and his son the dau- 
phin, the father of Louis XVI., was a formal catholic pietist. 
Choiseul^ therefore, did not make himself prominent in ecclesi- 
astical affairs to work out his own views, but he suffered the 
matter to be dealt with by the parliament, of which he also 
availed himself afterwards, as soon as the due d'Aiguillon, the 
king's companion and daily partaker of all his licentious indul- 
gences, became dangerous to him. The king had left the whole 
of the public business to Pompadour till her death, and after 
that event Choiseul very suddenly made himself indispensable 
to his master, who spent his days in the chase, his evenings at 
table and in dissipation, and his nights in licentious orgies. Not- 
withstanding this, the king had so little confidence in his minister, 
that he sent emissaries into all countries, who were to act as spies 
upon the official ambassadors, «nd were ofi«n commissioned by 
the king to do all in their power to counteract the very designs 
which the others had been sent to effect 

Choiseul was accused by the courtiers of expressly originating 
difficult and perplexing affidrs, to bring the king into difficulties, 
in order that his services might become indispensable; we be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that he was led by circumstances into 
all those things, some of which were afterwards extolled as wis- 
dom, and some of which were condemned as folly. France was 
indebted to him for the possession of Corsica, and the idea of 
favouring a revolution in Sweden was also the result of his sug- 
gestions, although it was first carried into effect through and 
under Aiguillon. His interference in Polish affairs, and in the 
war between Russia and the Turks, cost very large sums of 
money, and had no other effect than that of depriving France 
of two of her oldest allies, Poland and Turkey, and throwing 
them completely into the hands of Russia. The afiair which 
was the most injurious of all, was the intimate alliance with 
Austria, which took place partly without any blame on his part, 
because the enemies of the queen at a later period made a dreadful 
use of the public dislike to the Austrian marriage, by which the 
hands of the able Yergennes were completely bound up. 

This marriage, as well as Choiseul's close connexion with 
Spain, has been ascribed to his personal circumstances, and to 
the wish of maintaining himself in his position. There is at 
least some probability in this supposition, because the negotia- 
tions respecting a marriage between the sister of the emperor 
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Joseph and the future king of France were commenced in the 
very year in which Pompadour died. 

By the death of the dauphin in 1764^ Louis XV.^s eldest 
grandson became dauphin of France ; and from that time Choi* 
seul entered into the views of the court of Vienna to betroth the 
young dauphin with the Austrian princess Maria Antoinette. 
In this way he gained the interest and favour of the court of 
Vienna, but irritated and incensed the most powerful and patri- 
otic part of his own nation against himself. The close alliance 
with Spain in like manner became a species of cabal between 
the French and Spanish ministers against the Jesuits, and be- 
tween Choiseul and Charles III. himself against the English. 
In both cases king Louis was used without his knowledge, and 
partly against his will, for the promotion of these foreign objects. 
The object was to involve Louis, as an ally of Spain, in a war 
with England ; and this would have been effected if matters had 
been carried so far as to have led the English to make reprisals 
in consequence of the hostilities and provocations of the Spa- 
niards. The relations of the governments of France and England 
to the people and to the prevailing opinion, and their fear of 
being compelled to sacrifice their especial views to the urgent 
demands of the age, were of such a nature as to render it neces- 
sary to remove Choiseul from the ministry of foreign affairs by 
cabals, if king Louis and king George were desirous of com- 
pelling the king of Spain to make concessions. 

Choiseul sacrificed everything in internal administration also 
to the necessity of maintaining his position at the head of the 
government. Although he was the creature of Pompadour, and 
humbled himself before her, yet he was a man of education 
and had some honour to lose, and must therefore have found the 
task of maintaining himself in the king's favour yearly more dif- 
ficult, because the latter continued to sink deeper and deeper, 
and Richelieu, Aiguillon, and other fashionable profligates were 
his daily companions. It was unfortunate that the king did not, 
after Pompadour's death, immediately find a woman who was 
qualified to fill her place, to rule the monarch with unlimited 
sway, and to be somewhat observant of the outward decencies of 
life. Neither the young women with whom they were accus- 
tomed to furnish the king's seraglio, nor Mademoiselle St. Ro- 
mans, who enjoyed his favour for a longer period than the 
others, were able to exercise that power over him which his 
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habits and his indulgences required. The profligates of the 
court at length introduced a woman of the most degraded class 
into the palace^ who completely mastered the king, overthrew 
the due de Choiseul, who would not demean himself before her^ 
and, in connexion with the due d'Aiguillon, ruled the kingdom 
till the king's death. Choiseul no sooner perceived that Aiguil- 
Ion was protected by the new favourite, than he availed himself 
of all his influence in the parliament in order to carry on the 
war which this body had lohg commenced with Aiguillon ; the 
latter however at the same time triumphed over the parliament, 
and drove out and replaced Choiseul. 

Since the peace of Aix la Chapelle, the parliaments had carried 
on a constant struggle with the court respecting the Jesuits, the 
taxes, the registration of the royal edicts, and other afiairs ; but 
in the last four years of the reign of Louis XV. these conten- 
tions assumed the precise form of those disputes into which 
George III. had fallen with the corporation of London since the 
peace of Paris. In France at this time all the rights and privi- 
leges of the estates, corporations, and of individual citizens were 
at the mercy of the most contemptible and scandalous men and 
women who were favourites at court } and therefore the boldest 
orators of the public tribunals were universally regarded as the 
defenders of the rights of the people, which they were not in any 
respect, nor could they be. 

The great judicial courts of ancient France determined the 
causes which came before them in the king's name, but wholly 
independent of his influence, as the imperial courts of Germany 
did, and often even decided against him. The presence of the 
peers and princes of the blood in Paris moreover gave to the par- 
liament of Paris, on particular occasions, all the dignity and pre- 
eminence of the Carlovingian tribunals; they were therefore called, 
in the same sense as the word was applied to the king, sovereign 
courts {cours sauveraina). The members and officers of this 
court were for the most part men of good education, distin- 
guished for their knowledge of law, and closely allied by a cor- 
porate spirit as well as by a pietistic fanaticism, which was di- 
rectly opposed to the Jesuits. In the bosom of the parliament^ 
besides, there was to be found united the greater part of the in- 
ferior nobility, who found no suitable position in the army. As 
the parliaments united in themselves the chief court of exche- 
quer, portions of the administration, and was a court of review 
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and appeal firom all the inferior tribunals^ it was divided into a 
vast number of chambers^ and had therefore many councillors^ 
presidents^ hundreds of secretaries^ procurators^ barristers^ attor- 
neys and inferior officers : in the time of the League and the Fronde 
it had a whole army of writers in its service^ whose name {la 
bazoehe) always continued to be a subject of dread in times of 
public conmiotion. As the office of a coimcillor of parliament 
was only to be had by the payment of a certain sum into the 
public treasury^ the interest of which amounted to something 
like the salary to be receired^ or, in fact, was only to be bought, 
these coimdllors formed a peculiar species of aristocracy, and 
the places were hereditary in families like advowsons in England. 
This parliamentary aristocracy was at all times a matter of ap- 
prehension to the ministers of the crown, because the court must 
necessarily employ the instrumentality of this powerful body in 
communicating the royal edicts to the inferior courts and ma- 
gistrates, and commit the oversight of their execution to its 
members. AH these edicts therefore must be read before the 
court and recorded; and this furnished the parliaments with a 
pretence for raising objections, making representations, and even 
of protesting against the legality or tenor of the edicts, which 
indeed the government wotdd never recognise as a right. This 
assumed right on the part of the parliament became extremely 
important for the nation, because, except in the very few pro- 
vinces where meetings of the estates were still maintained, there 
was no other body or person who was in any way justified in 
preferring complaints against any measures of the government 
whatsoever; and no one dared to venture on such a course, or 
the consequence would have been immediate imprisonment by 
virtue of a lettre de cachet. 

The parliament of Paris not only enjoyed greater distinction 
than the other parliaments, on account of its sittings being held 
in the capital, the number of its members^ and by associating 
with itself on solemn occasions the peers and princes of the 
blood, so as to assume the form of a high court of peers, but 
also because the limits of its jurisdiction were more extended, and 
it embraced those very provinces which had no estates. The 
parliament found opportunities enough of making representations 
and protests against impositions and taxes, for the government 
was almost) always obliged to obtain surreptitiously, or to raise 
in an oppressive and unproductive manner, the small revenue of 
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Arom four to five hundred millions of livres^ Tvhich at the most it 
was then possible to raise in hierarchical and feudal France. This 
necessity on the part of the government arose from their having 
completely given up the assemblies of the estates of the kingdom 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century. The privileges 
of the nobility and clergy^ of individual provinces, cities and 
corporations, and the anxious maintenance of all those chartered 
rights, which made any systematic collection of taxes or admi- 
nistration of finance impossible, might have been for the benefit 
of the whole at the time in which such charters and privileges 
were conferred, but in the progress of civilization they had become 
highly injurious. The obsolete forms which embarrassed every 
step in advance, rendered any distribution of taxes at all corre- 
sponding to the means of individuals altogether impossible, and 
every minister of finance was obliged to help himself by the same 
means as those to which a banker has recourse who foresees the 
failure of his house. The expenditure of the state was increasing 
every year; public credit was completely sunk since the time of 
the regency ; new taxes could not, properly speaking, be im- 
posed without the consent of the estates general ; and therefore 
new burthens were continually laid upon the oppressed portion 
of the people, who were no longer able to resist. 

The parliament embraced a chamber of taxes and a high 
court of exchequer in itself; and what was called the registration 
of decrees respecting new impositions always led to long debates, 
refusals and protests, and, from want of a firee press, the parlia- 
ment finally became the only organ of public opinion. The par- 
liament formed an opposition against the ministers of the crown, 
which of itself gave a degree of political importance to their 
struggles in favour of the jansenists, which were often in the 
highest degree ridiculous, because the court had formed an al- 
liance with Rome and the Jesuits against the persecuted jansenists, 
whom the parliament took under their protection. The parlia- 
ments besides contended much more vehemently against the 
spirit of the age and the prevailing opinions which favoured fri- 
volity and sentimentality, under the name of philosophy, than 
the ministers of the court, among whom Choiseul in particular 
solicited and courted the friendship of Voltaire as eagerly as 
Frederick the Great or Catharine II. The spirit which reigned 
in the parliaments, and among the learned scholastic theologians 
and theological jurists of whom it was composed, was completely 
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the same as the tone of puritanism which prevailed In England 
in the years immediately preceding the English revolution. No 
real improvement^ no restoration of the relaxed order which had 
taken place in the political and moral condition of the country^ 
no legislation suited to the spirit of the age and commensurate 
with the demands of the public^ was to be expected from the 
parliaments and their jurists. These parliaments, composed of 
the nobility and lawyers^ must necessarily take under their pro- 
tection every kind of traditionary superstition, every ancient, 
but not therefore the less usurped and injurious privilege, and 
the use of every species of torture and barbarity in the proceed- 
ings of the courts of law ; for a genuine theological jurist believes 
as firmly in the admirable nature of all existing institutions as in 
the Augsbui^ confession or in the miracles of the saints. It 
never occurred to them, that the very nature of their proceedings, 
like those of the German imperial courts, was such as rendered 
it impossible for them to carry their decrees into execution with- 
out at the same time hastening their own destruction. At a later 
period the parliaments opposed the king's government, when the 
latter was desirous of abolishing those detestable and barbarous 
laws by which, even after the time of the American war, the 
pious clergy among the reformers were liable to be condemjied 
to the galleys if they ventured to preach to their congregations. 
The parliament also strictly prohibited such books as Rousseau's 
' Heloise ' and ^ Emile,' which were in every one's hands, and 
regarded as the pride of the nation, and issued a decree of per- 
sonal arrest against the author, who was protected and counte- 
nanced by a prince of the blood, some of the most distinguished 
peers, and all the fashionable ladies of Paris, notwithstanding 
and in contempt of these decrees. 

The wars which the well-armed combatants in parliament had 
carried on respecting dogmas and discipline, Jansenism and Je- 
suitism, reached their termination immediately after the seven 
years' war; on the other hand, political contentions increased in 
violence just in proportion as the king sunk deeper in incapacity 
and immorality, and fell into worse hands. The king, and the 
clever profligates by whom he was continually surrounded, pushed 
the principle of autocrasy and of the divine properties of royal 
blood to the most revolting extent, as may be seen from the dis- 
grace and incarceration inflicted upon such miserable rhetoricians 
as Marmontel and Morellet for some insignificant expressions; 
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men who were always ready to perform the meanest services 
and to do the most degrading homage^ when any purpose of 
vanity was to be gratified. Whilst this course was pursued by 
the king and his favourites^ the most enlightened portion of the 
nobility acknowledged Montesquieu's theory of the English ari- 
stocracy as the highest wisdom. King Louis^ therefore, who was 
an enemy to all innovation, was compelled, by the resistance of 
the parliaments to his royal commands, in the last years of his 
life, to fall in with the spirit of the age, to act in opposition to 
the conservative principles of the parliaments ; first, in reference 
to philosophical and political economy; and secondly, in refer- 
ence to the reformation of the whole system of judicial admini- 
stration. 

As respects the latter point, Louis' seal by no means sprung 
from a wish to reform the court, or to act in accordance with 
the requirements of the age, but simply from a feeling of dislike 
to the parliaments. Before the end of the seven years' war, his 
royal autocrasy had sufiered a defeat from the judicial power of 
these corporations, which had descended to them from the feudal 
times, when he attempted to maintain and carry through his 
Jesuitical papism in opposition to the parliaments, which were 
zealous defenders of the jansenist fanaticism. In February 1753 
the clergyman of St. Sulpice refused to administer the sacrament 
to the great grandfather of Liouis Philippe, the present king of 
the French, on his death-bed, because he belonged to the jan- 
senist pietist party, and would not yield obedience to the papist* 
ical bulls t this circumstance gave rise to a most passionate war 
between the parliament and the Jesuitical clergy supported by 
the court, llie parliament issued furious edicts against the pa- 
pistical bulls ; the court annulled them ; parliament was desirous 
at first of arresting the clergyman, and afterwards of seizing 
even upon the archbishop ; and the court protected both against 
this judicial persecution. The contest which took place on this 
occasion respecting the extent of the prerogative between the 
sovereign, the government and the court, which was also called 
sovereign, was so vehement and bitter, that it recalls to our minds 
the times of the Fronde. The parliament summoned a meeting 
of all its chambers as one body, and invited the peers and princes 
to join in its deliberations, in order to give the meeting all the 
weight and importance of a national assembly. This step could 
neither be satisfactory to the government nor the people, which, as 
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it afterwards appeared, succeeded much more easily in the reco- 
very of its rights from the hands of an absolute monarchy than 
it would have done if it had had to deal with a pedantic and legal 
aristocracy, and a pietistic, fanatical oligarchy^ as the example of 
England iully proves. 

The king commanded the princes and peers not to accept the 
invitation, and by this step provoked a formal appeal to the na- 
tion on the part of a prince of the blood. The prince of Conti did 
not rest satisfied with having protested against this royal pro- 
hibition, but he published his protest, and the reasons on which 
it was founded. At the same time the speeches and debates in 
parliament, to whose sittings the public was admitted, became so 
bold and daring, that the hearers might readily suppose them- 
selves removed to the times of the Fronde. Pompadour and her 
creatures were attacked in the strongest language; references 
were made to the fundamental laws of the old French constitu- 
tion ; and learned investigations were carried on to see if the 
ministers of the crown were justified by any law of the ancient 
constitution in exercising absolute power in the name of the 
king in the way in which they had hitherto done. These 
discussions and inquiries natundly led to the conclusion, that 
even under an absolute and despotical government, the life, firee<* 
dom and property of the citizens ought to be inviolate, or only 
affected by legal forms, if a despot was not desirous of under- 
mining his own throne ; the violation of these natural rights was 
however daily perpetrated in France by means of arbitrary letters 
of arrest under the royal seal {kttres de cachet), of which there 
were but too many proofs. These royal warrants were at the 
disposal of every minister of the crown ; and not only every mi- 
nister, but every person who had influence at court could avail 
himself of these means of tyranny and terror to seize upon and 
imprison a disobedient son, a troublesome relation or creditor, 
or an author who had given him any offence. Whenever this 
dreadful seal was exhibited to any public man, it denoted a living 
death ; it marked him as a person for whom there was neither 
examination nor court, neither protection nor help to be expected 
firom his family or friends. 

The government, it is true, could not furnish any legal proofs 
of its right to deal with the freedom of the people, but that was 
by no means necessary in those times on the continent of Europe, 
inasmuch as it was universally presumed as a thing self-evident, 
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that whoever was in the possession of power must have right 
also, and in this spirit the government acted towards the parlia- 
ment. Four councillors of parliament were arrested and im- 
prisoned, and the ^hole of the refractory chambers, except what 
was called the gramd chamber, were banished from Paris. The 
grand chamber, which chiefly consisted of the elder councillors, 
had disapproved of the violent opposition of the others, and 
especially of those two in which the youngest councillors sat 
{la chambre des enguiies et la chambre des requStes), but would 
not at the same time allow themselves to be used as a means of 
reforming the tribunals, for which they were especially appointed. 
This chamber was for a time to be entrusted with the whole ad- 
ministration of justice, and to register an edict for the reform of 
the other chambers; it however refused to comply, and was 
therefore at length banished to Pontoise. In its place of banish- 
ment the chamber undertook no judicial causes,'but it continued 
to persecute the archbishop with its judgements. The govern- 
ment, which was apparently absolute, now furnished evidence of 
its own internal weakness and of the uncertainty of all such ab- 
solute governments. In consequence of the banishment of the 
parliament the whole administration of justice was stopped, and 
in order to meet this difficulty a court was nominated, consisting 
of coimcillors of state and ministerial councillors {maitres des re- 
quites) ; but the ministerial project utterly failed in consequence 
of the same constitution of a feudal kingdom, by which they 
contrived in other respects to maintain every traditionary abuse. 
Every rank, every guild, every class, every college, was inspired 
with a corporate spirit, and Isdd great weight upon its own rights 
and privileges as contradistinguished from those of the state, 
and maintained them with all the zeal and egotism with which 
ignorant persons defend contemptible hereditary rights ; the in- 
ferior courts belonged to the parliament, and regarded it as 
a gross interference with their privileges to be required to obey 
a superior court which did not belong to the constitution. The 
public also would not bring their causes before the new courts, 
no attorney or advocate would appear in them. The contest was 
carried on for two years, when it became finally obvious that the 
corporate spirit was stronger than the power of the king. 

Negotiations with the parliament were commenced in the be- 
ginning of the year 1754, in July terms were agreed upon, and 
the minister Machault, who had advised the government to take 
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these energetic measures^ was obliged to exchange the depart* 
ment of finance for that of marine. Machault did not contem- 
plate a mere arbitrary exercise of power, but a reform^ because 
he was a man of great ability, who may be regarded as the pre- 
cursor of Turgot, and consequently as a person who, long before 
the revolution, loudly and publicly proclaimed the untenableness 
of the previous system of administration and government in 
France. He publicly acknowledged that France could no longer 
possibly persevere in its previous system, with all its internal 
divisions, with its provinces regulated by totally different insti- 
tutions and laws, with its internal tolls, its salt-duties and other 
taxes, altogether different in different provinces, and with its un- 
reasonable vinffiiemes and tallies. 

Machault wished to relieve the oppressed people by a new 
apportionment of the burthens of the state, to impose their fair 
share of the public obligations on the nobles and men of wealth, 
who enjoyed the most unjust and unreasonable exemptions, in- 
stead of contributing to the continually increasing expenditure 
of a state from which they themselves derived the greatest ad- 
vantages. This alone would have been sufficient to rouse the 
strongest spirit of opposition in the parliament against the 
government, because almost all the members of parliament be- 
longed to the nobility who possessed landed estates, even although 
the government had not threatened their only palladium — parch- 
ments and usage. 

The government had scarcely restored peace between the par- 
liament and the clergy, because they had need of the services of 
both, of the former to register financial edicts, and of the latter to 
obtain a benevolence {dongratuit) to enable them to carry on the 
war in America, and afterwards for seven years in Germany, 
when they fell again into a bitter contest with the parliament. 
In this new dispute very violent measures were adopted by Ma- 
chault, minister of marine, and D^Argenson, keeper of the seals, 
the former a friend of Pompadour, and the latter her detestation. 
The parliament, now threatened by military compulsion, not only 
called in the peers to its consultations, as it had done before, 
but hit upon a plan, which, if it had been carried into execution) 
would have converted the dispute with the parliament of Paris 
into a war with the whole parliamentary nobility {noblesse de robe) 
of the kingdom. It was alleged as a principle that all the sove- 
reign legal courts in France constituted only one body, of which 
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the parliament of Paris vas the soul ; or as it was expressed^ that 
all the other parliaments belonged as classes to the parliament of 
Paris. The ministers immediately perceived the danger of this 
doctrine, and caused the king in person publicly to prohibit the 
enunciation of such theories in parliament, and all attempts to 
give them efficacy by speeches or decrees ; or in other words, they 
caused him twice in the same year, in September and December 
1756, to hold what was called a bed 0/ justice {lit de justice), in 
which the king, in order to convert the parliament into some- 
thing resembling an ancient assembly of the Fi'anks {cour pU" 
niire), took his seat after the fashion of the Merovingian kings, 
with a cushion at his back, cushions under each arm, and one 
under his feet. Notwithstanding all these pompous and absurd 
ceremonies and royal sittings, at which etiquette imposed silence 
upon all those who were present except the king and his chancel- 
lor, the parliament immediately renewed its protest as soon as 
the king had left the assembly : it protested against such an in- 
vasion of their freedom of deliberation, and utterly refused to 
acknowledge any resolutions forced upon them by the mere per- 
sonal authority of the sovereign. This gave rise to new conten- 
tions ; some of the chambers which were particularly vehement 
were abolished; the contest waxed more violent in word and 
action, and daily encroachments were made upon the political 
influence of the parliament by royal decrees. 

Feelings of indignation were at that time so strong amongst 
all the families of the members of parliament, and the expressions 
to which they gave utterance against the court, the king, Ai- 
guillon, and women of bad reputation, such as the countess du 
Barry, who ruled the kingdom, that the very menials of the jan- 
senist families became fanatical in the cause. The scenes and 
speeches in the public assemblies of the parliament were so ex- 
citing, that the miurderous attempt upon the king made by Da- 
miens was ascribed to Jansenism and parliamentary vehemence, 
in the same manner as the attempts which have been made in our 
days against the life of Louis Philippe are ascribed to jacobins. 
It was said that the former servants of the parliamentarians 
were driven to a species of madness by hearing the conversations 
and speeches respecting the unholy and illegal doings of the 
court. This attempt at assassination, by which the king was 
very slightly injured, gave rise to a cabal within the circle of the 
court itself, the result of which was that Machault, as well as 
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D'Argenson^ was removed. The contest between the clergy 
and the parliament, however, was still carried on for a consider- 
able time under the succeeding ministers, till at length the second 
dispute ended like the first. In order that the court might be 
relieved from its pecuniary embarrassments by the registration 
of its financial edicts, all the chambers of the parliament were 
restored to their former functions, and in September 1757 every- 
thing was re-established on its previous footing. 

The financial edicts which were afterwards laid before parlia- 
ment were in reality mere extortions, which only furnished means 
for the moment, and in the last case were only further imposi- 
tions inflicted upon those classes of the subjects already oppressed 
with taxes, feudal services, tithes, salt-duties and a poll-tax : the 
consequence was, that the parliament had been only two years 
restored to its rights when a new contest arose. Machault was 
obliged to sacrifice his place as minister of finance, because he 
ventured to propose to the parliament the recognition and ap- 
proval of a species of taxation, the burthen of which would have 
fallen chiefly upon the privileged classes, of which the parliament 
for the most part was composed ; his successors therefore, who 
did not venture to think upon the introduction of any species of 
improvement, were obliged to help themselves out by extortions. 
The government was involved in great difficulties in consequence 
of the seven years' war, which had cost France immense sums 
in Germany, upon the coasts of their own country, in the colo- 
nies, and at sea, and led to the loss of money and property, from 
which difficulties they could not be relieved in the proper way 
without calling an assembly of the estates. The three ministers 
who immediately succeeded Machault, viz. Moreau de Sechelles, 
Moras and Boulogne, although they had recourse to all possible 
means of raising money to meet the expenses of the war and the 
extravagance of the court, found themselves reduced to inextri- 
cable difficulties ; they were therefore replaced by a man who was 
supposed to be more fertile in expedients and better disposed to 
act with greater boldness against the parliament and public 
opinion. Belleisle conceived that he had found such a man in 
Silhouette. 

Silhouette commenced his official career by a measure which 
was equally a matter of rejoicing to the extravagant court, to 
Pompadour and the oppressed people, and therefore appeared to 
do what was really incredible : he raised 72,000,000 of Uvres with- 
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out laying any new burthens upon the people ; for it appeared 
as if he took the money out of the purses of the fanners-general, 
who were the blood-suckers of the nation. He had previously 
recommended himself by the remedy of some crying abuses in 
the mode of farming the taxes, and now, in order to obtain these 
72,000,000, he forced some participators in theu* profits upon the 
sixty farmers-general who enjoyed the advantages of farming the 
taxes of the nation ; he put 72,000 shares, of 1000 livres each, into 
circulation, the holders of which were to receive for the amount 
of shares which they held the half of the profits realized by the 
farmers-general upon sums paid by them of equal amount : he 
afterwards lightened the burthensome property-tax*, in order 
further to recommend himself by the abolition of many, of those 
abuses which had progressively crept into the mode of collection 
and which particularly increased its burthen upon the people ; 
but when his first means of resource were exhausted, he too fell 
into a war with the parliament, and was only able to maintain 
himself for eight months in his position. 

The millions which Silhouette surreptitiously obtained without 
asking the parliament proved insufficient ; he therefore all at once 
came forward with several edicts referring to taxes of all descrip- 
tions, which were to be raised under the name of a subvention. 
For this purpose he needed the aid of parliament, but as their 
resistance was anticipated, he determined to commence the regi- 
stration immediately by a bed of justice {lit de justice)^ in order 
that the king in person might thus overrule and constrain the 
parliament. In September 1759 the parliament was accordingly 
summoned to hold its sitting at Versailles, in order to register 
some new taxes upon the king's command ; this attempt gave 

* The tax called faille in France waa of a description which could be raised 
without being registered by parliament, which was the case with no other tax. 
It was laid upon landed estates in the districts of Grenoble and Montauban alone, 
and in three portions of the commune of Bordeaux, excluMvely upon land be- 
longing to ordinary citizens, and not upon land possessing feudal rights. In 
all other parts of France the taille was personal, and calculated according to 
the property or income of the individual. The ministers of finance contrived by 
a trick to bring manorial estates also under the tailk. The person who fanned 
the estate was obliged to pay as much under the title of iaiUe d' exploitation as 
the possessor of a common estate of equal amount, and the farmer was obliged to 
bear all the other public burthens, which were regulated according to the taille, 
as the quartering of soldiers and other dues. In cases in which a manorial estate 
or ecclesiastical property was farmed by the owner it was free, if he only used 
four ploughs ; everything beyond was taxable like other property. Many of 
those measures which extended taxation beyond the circle of the citizens and 
peasants originated with Silhouette. 
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rise to a new contest, in which also the parliament again proved 
conquerors. 

In the short period of his administration, Silhouette had con* 
trived to make himself an object of suspicion and hatred to per- 
sons of all ranks and conditions, because he had provided for 
and regulated the economy of the state in the same manner as 
had been done under the regency: he completely ruined the 
credit of the country, because in order to help himself out of 
present difficulties he emptied the whole of the treasury and put 
off for a year the payment of his exchequer bills {billets des 
fermes)y the repayment of all sums falling due, and the discharge 
of all annuities and other claims upon the treasury. Before he 
retired from his office he even renewed the measure to which 
recourse had been had in the time of the regency, by which 
every man was compelled to send all his silver plate to the mint. 
By Silhouette's removal from the ministry of finance a sort of 
truce was purchased between the government and parliament, 
but this proved of the shorter continuance, as at this very time 
Choiseul was appointed to the helm of affidrs, who knew well 
how to avail himself of parliament in a most diplomatic man- 
ner for the promotion of his own private views, in order to make 
himself important and indispensable to the king. The parlia- 
ment was then carrying on an unceasing contention with the 
court, sometimes about taxes, sometimes about Jansenism, some- 
times about the Jesuits, and finally on account of the favourite 
and companion of the king, the due d'AiguiUon. We must 
dwell upon this last-mentioned ground of dispute a Utile more 
in detail, because it ultimately led to the abolition of the parlia- 
ment^ which Louis XVL ought not to have restored precisely at 
the very moment in which the people began to forget it. After 
the death of the marchioness de Pompadour, the due d'AiguiUon 
first fell into a dispute with the parliament of Rennes, and 
secondly with that of Paris, which involved him in transactions 
firom which he could not extricate himself even by the favour of 
the king. The history of the duke's contention with the parlia- 
ment, on which we shall dwell at greater length than its own 
importance deserves, furnishes an indisputable proof that a con- 
dition of government and administration which could give rise to 
a conflict of this kind at the close of the eighteenth century could 
not possibly endure for any length of time. The only advantage 
of a militaiy monarchy and an absolute constitution, such as then 
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apparently existed in France^ consists in the possibility of adopt- 
ing rapid measures of government and in the unity of its designs* 
In these transactions however the minister Choiseul appeared in 
alliance with the parliament against the Jesuits^ the king, and 
the clergy ; the estates of Brittany, or rather the nobility and 
clergy of Brittany, first contended on the side of the duke and 
the king in favour of the Jesuits against the parliament; then 
again the nobility and clergy were allied with the duke when he 
fell into a dispute with the parliament of Brittany; whereas the 
parliament found its chief support in the body of the citizens. 

The due d'Aiguillon possessed what was then considered as 
the chief ornament of a courtier, — ^pre-eminence in every sin, 
was inseparable irom the king's orgies, and notwithstanding his 
insolence and pride, did homage to every clever courtesan who 
acquired- influence and dominion over the aged monarch ; along 
with all this, he, like the king, was zealous for the cause of the 
pope and the clergy, for the ceremonies and external forms of re- 
ligion. With all the skUl and pliancy of a courtier, he, like most 
hypocrites, combined in himself great harshness of character, de- 
spotic feelings, and contempt for public opinion, because he and 
Ids fellows were accustomed to dignify their licentiousness, ex- 
travagance and disregard of honesty, with the name of being 
fiishionable and distinguished. He therefore, when comman- 
dant of Brittany, played the sultan in every respect, and pushed 
that sort of criminality and licentiousness in which he indulged 
in company with the king in Paris and at Versailles to such an 
incredible extent, that no age was a protection against his pas- 
sions, and he even violated the sanctuary of the convent. The 
parliament of Brittany, following the example of that of Paris, 
was filled with indignation at his conduct, and resisted the 
various taxes which he wished to impose : the duke treated its 
members in the most brutal manner. The distinguished but 
somewhat vehement attorney-general, La Chalotais, was perse- 
cuted by him with irreconcileable hatred : this was the same La 
Chalotais, whose admirable work on education and instruction 
was translated into German by Schlozer, with an introduction 
and notes, and widely circulated in Germany as a sort of anti- 
dote to Basedow and Wolke's fooleries on the subject of educa- 
tion. The governor's hatred against Chalotais was partly caused 
by an unlucky witticism in which the latter indulged in parlia- 
ment at his expense, and which bore the character of a malicious 
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allusion to the military despot. The commandant'8 flatterers 
were accustomed to eulogise his bravery in general, and espe- 
cially the courage which he displayed on the occasion of the 
landing of the English in 1758: general opinion by no means 
concurred with that of the duke's parasites; it was said indeed 
that the duke had hidden himself in a mill till the brave militia 
of Brittany had again driven the invaders back to their ships. 
In his speech in parliament against the duke, the attorney-general 
alluded to this engagement, and said he referred to that bloody 
day on which their commandant the duke, if he had not reaped 
glory, had at least gained flour. 

The estates of Brittany and the Jesuits furnished the duke 
with the desired opportunity of revenging himself on the par- 
liament, because the estates insisted that the decrees of parlia- 
ment against the Jesuits in Brittany should not be put into exe- 
cution, and in this they were secretly supported by the king 
and the commandant. Choiseul was at that time at the head of 
the government, which wished effectually to root out the order 
of the Jesuits ; whereas the first officer of the crown in Brittany, 
relying upon the personal friendship of the king, acted in con- 
travention of the designs of the government ; and that was called 
a constitution and government ! The parliament then assailed 
the king on another point : it was discovered that the money 
which had been voted for the repair and maintenance of the high- 
ways had been applied by the duke for a different purpose, and 
it commenced a suit against him for the misapplication and em- 
bezzlement of the public money. We pass over the history of 
the particular incidents of this disagreement, and the scandalous 
exhibitions of animosity between the sovereign court and the 
representative of the sovereign government. The end of it was, 
that La Chalotais was sent by the parliament to Paris to en- 
deavour to induce the king to recall the duke from Brittany, 
with an assurance that his recall would immediately put an end 
to the dispute between the estates and the first officer of the 
government. The attorney-general was very ill received in 
Pftris, as there were apprehensions of a new conspiracy ; for the 
government bore in mind that the parliaments of Paris, Tou- 
louse, Rouen, Be8an9on and Pau had lately formed a most for- 
midable combination against Silhouette and the financial mea- 
sures of his cabinet. 

The scenes which had taken place in the parliament of Paris, 
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and those allied with it in the time of Silhouette, were now re- 
newed in Brittany. Bertin, who had become minister of finance 
instead of Silhouette, had proved wholly unequal to the difficul- 
ties of the position, and withdrawn : his successor L'Averdy, as 
the easiest means of immediately raising money, doubled the 
heavy tax upon houses and land {vingtiime). The parliament of 
Rennes strenuously resisted the introduction of this double tax- 
ation, and this gave rise to a long and vehement contest between 
the governor and the parliament. In the course of this contest 
the duke behaved in such a despotical manner, and the compul- 
sory measures to which he had recourse were in such flagrant 
violations of existing rights, that the most distinguished coun- 
cillors sent in their resignation. About the same time Chalotais 
returned from Paris grievously ofiended, and from this time for- 
ward pamphlets, speeches, songs and publications of all descrip- 
tions, filled with the most vehement attacks upon the govern- 
ment, were circulated in Brittany, and sent secretly fix>m thence 
into all parts of France, so that it was easy to trace their in- 
fluence upon the minds of the people till the time of the revolu- 
tion and during the early stages of that immense popular com- 
motion. The rights which had been secured to the parliament 
and the province by ancient charters and usage appeared at that 
time to be endangered, and the attorney-general entered into cor- 
respondence with his brother officers in Paris, Rouen and Tou- 
louse, whose parliaments were threatened with similar dangers ; 
and even the estates of Brittany, that is, especially that of the 
rank of citizens, and the towns forgot the cause of the Jesuits, 
and resolved to unite with the parliament in defence of their 
civil rights. 

The vehemence of the publications which were issued and of 
the commotions which were excited, the combination of the par- 
liaments, and the union of the parliament of Brittany with the 
citizens, furnished the court, and especially the minister of fi- 
nance, who was in other respects an eager jansenist and parlia- 
mentarian, with an opportunity of secretly instituting a criminal 
prosecution before the parliament of Paris against those coun- 
cillors who had insolently thrown down their office ; whilst Cha- 
lotais was treated with all the tyranny of a military despotism. 
On the express orders of the king, the due d'Aiguillon suddenly 
arrested the attorney-general, his son, and five other councillors 
pf parliament, on the night of the 10-1 Ith of November 1765, 
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and on this occasion he made a most absurd parade of military 
pomp, by surrounding their houses and having them carried 
off like criminals by the police to a fortress. The government 
brought disgrace upon themselves by these proceedings to no 
purpose, because they proved the very means of giving ad- 
ditional influence and importance to the persons whom they 
arrested, who were forthwith regarded as the defenders of their 
country, and the government was also obliged to make com- 
pensation for the injuries it had inflicted. . The proclamation 
which was issued in the name of the king, in which the most 
miserable accusations were made in the name and person of the 
king himself, and of which there was no shadow of proof, was 
still more disgraceful to his majesty and the government than 
even the ridiculous military expedition headed by the due d'Ai- 
guiUon against La Chalotais*. 

The absurd and wholly undefined charges contained in the 
king's letters patent {lettres patentee) were to form the ground 
of a judicial inquiry and prosecution ; the object was to force the 
parliament of Rennes to prosecute those who had been arrested 
by the king's command, and thus to punish its own members 
who resigned their offices as councillors. The numerous coun- 
cillors who had sent in their resignation declared that they per- 
sisted in their determination, and many others now joined in 
their declaration. A monarchical and military experiment had 
been made upon the parHament of Pau, which had been attended 
with success ; D'Aiguillon and the other instruments of that 
mistress, or of that minister, who was then in command, there- 
fore resolved to make a similar attempt with the parliament of 
Rennes. A thing which was called a parliament was formed 
from the cowardly, venal, and servile councillors of the old body, 
to which some new members were added, and the parties who 

* In the king's letters patent, dated the l6th of November, the following 
language is put into his mouth : " Que ces magistrats lui avoient 4t6 repr^- 
sent^s comme ^galement ennemis de son autorit^ et de la tranquillity publique. 
lis sont /(frtement soupfoniUa d'avoir cherch^ depuis quelque tems k eiciter et 
fomenter en Bretagne nne fermentation dangereuse et pour y parvenir ils ont 
fait entre eux des assemble illicites, formi des associations criminelles, et 
entretenu des correspondances suspectes ; et non contens de diffamer par dif- 
ferentes libelles ceux qui avoient marqu^ de Tattachement au service de leur 
souverain, ils ont entrepris de r^pandre des Merits composes dans I'esprit d'in- 
d^pendance qui leur avoit fait tenir en public des discours les plus seditieuz, 
qu'enfin ils avoient port^ Taudace jusques k faire parvenir k la cour des billets 
anonymes, injurieux k la personne du monarque et attentoires k la roajeste 
royale." 
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had been arrested were arraigned before this tribunal. The 
prosecution in fact was commenced before this mutilated and 
corrupt court; but the general indignation of a province whose 
inhabitants are proverbially vehement was expressed in such a 
manner, that even the judges who had been specially selected as 
fit instruments for the occasion did not venture to come to a 
conclusion, or to pass any sentence of condemnation upon the 
accused. It was therefore found necessary altogether to give up 
any semblance of a regular parliamentary tribunal, and to have 
recourse to a species of military commission. 

New letters patent were issued for the formation of a royal 
commission {commisrian du conseil de sa maj,), before whom the 
prisoners were to be tried in St. Malo, as before a court of king^s 
bench. The persons who were selected for this commission did 
not find it necessary to pay any attention to the feelings or 
opinions of the people of Brittany, as the parliament was obliged 
to do ; they were so chosen, that the members should have no 
scruple in announcing and avowing as their own a sentence 
which had been really decided upon and drawn up in Versailles. 
The commission sat in the end of January 1766, and they were 
about to pronounce the sentence of death which had been sent 
to them ready made fix>m Versailles, when some urgent remon- 
strances, sent by the parliament of Paris, deterred the king from 
his design; Choiseul also roused his conscience on the point, 
and represented to him the extreme danger of the course he was 
about to pursue. The whole afiair was recalled at the very mo- 
ment in which everything was ready, and the cause again refer- 
red to the court, where it should always have remained. The 
sentence of death as well as the whole of the proceedings were 
annulled, and on the 17th of February 1766 the case was again 
referred to the natural and legal judges of the accused : these 
judges were the members of the parliament of Rennes ; as this 
however was now nothing more than a rump parliament, LaCha- 
lotais refused to acknowledge it as a competent tribunal. 

This refusal was not only well-founded in reason, but also in 
law ; the parliament was servile and mutilated, and the attorney- 
general appealed to an ordinance of the year 1737 in which ex- 
press provision was made for such contingencies, and it was 
declared, that if just objections were made to the parliament 
of Rennes, the causes in question should be referred to that 
of Bordeaux. The parliament of Rennes, however, paid no 
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attention to the objection, the suit was continued till July, and 
in order to make sure of a conviction, a parliamentary coun- 
cillor was appointed public prosecutor who wished to have 
nothing to do with the affair, and even declared that he was the 
deadly enemy of La Chalotais. The course of justice was de- 
layed and impeded by the minister himself having previously 
brought an action before the parliament of Paris ^against the 
councillors of Rennes for a refusal of justice. The parliament 
of Paris was of opinion that the merits of the action could not 
be considered apart from the case of La Chalotais, and appointed 
a referee who took the minutes and papers connected with the 
case to his house to examine the question : his house was sur- 
rounded by soldiers and police during the night, and the papers 
were carried off by force. The government sent the papers thus 
seized by violence to Rennes and united the two causes; the 
ministry however soon bethought itself of another plan, ordered 
the causes to be kept apart, finally withdrew the affair wholly 
from the hands of the jurists, with whom they could make no 
way, and decided it themselves. La Chalotais and the other 
prisoners were conveyed to the Bastille in November 1766, and 
the prosecution was withdrawn from the parliament and referred 
to the king's council. 

The last resolution was taken, as it soon appeared, merely in 
order to get out of the difficulty with honour. The king caused 
a report to be prepared by the council and laid before him, and 
then, having gone through this absurd pretence, he issued an 
order under the great seal in November 1766, by which the 
whole prosecution was declared to be at an end by his majesty^s 
command. In this royal decree it was declared, that both th^ 
offence and the accusation were to be regarded as forgotten, and 
the accused immediately liberated from the Bastille. Notwith- 
standing this royal decision, the king's displeasure was manifested 
towards La Chsdotois, his son, and four councillors of parliament, 
by ordering them to be banished to Saintes, and this instance of 
the royal dissatisfaction was made known to all the attorneys- 
general in the kingdom. The estates of Brittany, the parlia- 
ment and the due d'Aiguillon in the meantime continued to 
carry on their disputes | they were in fact at open war, and not 
a month elapsed which was not distinguished by some acts of vio- 
lence, by attacks upon eidsting rights, and instances of banish- 
ment or incarceration. In the course of three months, Aiguil- 
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Ion's unde^ the minister in Paris^ obtained no less than 130 
lettres de cactiet, which he sent to his nephew in Brittany, where 
they were used as instruments of tyranny and terror against the 
first persons in the country. Choiseul was opposed to the am- 
bition of both uncle and nephew, and as their antagonist again 
interfered, but sought to maintain his credit with both parties. 
On the one hand he contrived to induce the parhament to make 
some concessions, and on the other to make it obvious to the 
king that Aiguillon's friends and relations, and the whole of the 
opponents of the parliament, were wrong in supposing that Ai- 
guillon possessed the energy of cardinal Richelieu and could 
succeed in bringing back the times of the monarchy in which 
he lived. The king was at length persuaded of the wisdom of 
recalling Aiguillon from Brittany and appointing the due de 
Duras in his stead. The parliament was then restored to the 
full exercise of all its former privileges and rights, and the coun- 
cillors or members of the estates, who had been prosecuted, im- 
prisoned or banished by Aiguillon, were restored to liberty and 
their friends. These events took place in 1768, and in the year 
immediately following the scandals of the court led to a new and 
violent war with the parliament. 

One of the profligates of the court and panders to the de- 
praved tastes of the king had met with a young woman named 
Lange in a house of bad reputation in Paris, who was a common 
courtesan utterly destitute of shame, but of surpassing beauty. 
She was immediately recommended to the notice of one of the 
king's chamberlains, to whom the oversight and management of 
such affiiirs were peculiarly entrusted. She was in consequence 
brought to the palace, and by her arts gained such a complete 
ascendency over the king, that feelings of disgust and abhor- 
rence were excited in the public mind when it was known that 
a common courtesan, of the most degraded stamp, whose tone 
and manners betrayed the place from whence she came, was re- 
ceived into the palace and occupied those apartments which 
were appropriated to a queen. The whole court was to do her 
homage, as they had formerly done to Pompadour ; she was to 
be ennobled by a title, and therefore was immediately married 
to the brother of the profligate who had discovered her in her 
den of infamy, became countess du Barry, and then she was 
presented at court (1769), as it is called, or in other words, the 
court was converted into a brotheL On the appearance of the 
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new favourite, the due d'Aiguillon gained an ally against Choi- 
seul, whom he had been long desirous of driving from the head 
of the government, that he himself might take his place ; and 
when he afterwards actually became first minister, never hesi- 
tated to become the client, proteg^ and dependent of this new 
royal fisivourite ; he behaved, in fact, like a man who was desti- 
tute of all feelings of propriety or shame. Besenval, who had 
been one of the licentious companions of the old court, and, alas ! 
also, of the new one, which was not however wicked as well as 
trivial, and who was called by the witty courtiers Besenval, the 
Swiss of Cy thera, reports of him, that he, as first minister of 
state, bestowed all public places of trust and authority quite ac- 
cording to the wishes of Du Barry *. Choiseul could not bring 
himself to render unconditional homage to this degraded woman, 
although he had previously done so to Pompadour, who in fact 
had become fully mistress of all the forms of public business, 
and been long accustomed to the direction of afiairs before he 
came to court. 

The collectors of anecdotes and of the scandal of these demo- 
ralized times, in which the history of the state had become merely 
the history of the court, assign other special reasons for the 
small degree of attention which Choiseul showed to Du Barry. 
He was said to have been completely under the influence of his 
sister, the duchesse de Grammont, who could not sufier herself 
to sanction the tone and manners of Du Barry, or even approve 
of her brother showing her the least degree of attention. Choi- 
seul himself was a good-natured, amiable man, a man of the 
world and of distinction, according to the cultivated and refined 
licentiousness of the school of Voltaire, but by no means of that 
of the coarse and vulgar profligates who now formed the king's 
associates ; the persons who pleased Du Barry and the due d'Ai- 
guillon were of a wholly difierent character. The last years, 
therefore, of the reign of Louis XV. furnished an example of 
what was believed wholly impossible ; the government sunk 

* Those who have any desire to know anything of the sayings and doings 
of those circles to which Besenval belonged, will find a full account of them 
in his ' M^moires/ Paris^ 1805. 4 vols. Svo. Segur very characteristically re- 
marks of him and the species of triflers to whom he belonged : " Dont la leg^- 
ret^ toute Fran9aise faisoit, qu'on oublioit qu'il 6toit n^ Suisse." In reference 
to the passage alluded to in the text, it is said (vol. ii. p. 62) : " M. d'Aiguil- 
lon, qui ^toit parvenu k prendre tout le cr^it, n'accordoit aucune grace qu'elle 
n'efLt pass6 par Madame du Barry, et qu'on ne se fdt adress^ k elle pour Tob- 
tenir." 
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still deeper in the estimation of all men of rectitude and patriot- 
ism. For twelve years Choiseul had dealt with the kingdom and 
its finances with the greatest French frivolity^ as if they had con- 
stituted the mere private concerns of Pompadour and the king ; 
with the treasury as a benefice of the due de PrasUn, and with 
foreign aiiairs for the promotion of his own particular views and 
interests ; he had still however maintained some degree of dig- 
nity, and this remnant now utterly disappeared. Choiseul had 
already entrusted the management of the finances to Praslin, to 
whom the contests with the parliament, and the change of the 
controllers of finance, are ascribed; before he retired he also 
brought into the ministry one of the most hard-hearted and most 
audacious calculators who had been employed to drain the pock- 
eta of the people in France since the times of Emery. Choiseul's 
cousin, the due de Praslin, who was placed at the head of that 
department of the government which managed the exchequer, 
had always regarded his place merely as a gold-mine in which he 
was allowed to dig according to his pleasure, and all the severe 
measures of Silhouette were especially attributed to him. 

When Bertin, who succeeded Silhouette, was no longer 
able to maintain his position, Choiseul, who stiU conducted the 
afiairs of the state without being nominally prime-minister, se- 
lected L'Averdy for controller-general of finance, who was one 
of the pious members of the jansenist parliament. L'Averdy 
appeared at first inclined to the reforming plans of the political 
economists, to whom Turgot belonged ; but his subvention edicts, 
to which we have already referred, compelled Choiseul, who was 
always a trimmer, to insist upon his being again dismissed in 
September 1768. His successor, Maynon d'Tnvan, was at that 
time a rare phaenomenon in the post of a controller-general of 
finance. An honourable man like Maynon d'Ynvan could not 
possibly remain in the administration of the treasury of France 
at such a period, and chancellor Maupeou found an ecclesiastical 
councillor who was much better suited to the office. He became 
acquainted with a theological jurist in parliament who was a man 
of a stony heart, whom he recommended to Choiseul. The abb^ 
du Terray, whom Choiseul, on Maupeou's recommendation, ap- 
pointed minister of finance at the end of the year 17^9, was a 
man wholly destitute of all feelings of humanity and compassion, 
possessed a countenance as insensible to emotion as those of lord 
North, Talleyrand, and other diplomatic virtuosi, was able to in- 
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dulge in sarcastic witticisms on the misery of the people which 
he had himself caused^ and in meanness of language and ex- 
pression was nearly on a level with Du Barry. During the last 
years of the reign of Louis XV. this man seduced the finances 
and the kingdom^ whose credit was wholly destroyed^ to such a 
condition^ that he himself openly admitted thi^t he knew of no 
further means of supply, and yet, although all other payments 
were suspended, he caused Du Barry^s allowance of 60,000 
livres a month, which were appropriated by the king to this in- 
famous courtesan, to be reguliu'ly paid. 

We have called this new and hard-hearted minister of finance 
a theological jurist (a bad species of men), because he had made 
the acquaintance of the future chancellor when he was acting 
as a coimcillor in ecclesiastical afiairs {conseUler clerc)^ whilst 
the latter was president of the parliament. Both of them con- 
tinued to be fiiends of Choiseul as long as he was in favour, and 
both of them, like Voltaire, withdrew from his friendship as 
soon as he fell into disfavour, and both did homage to the rising 
constellations, Du Barry and the due d^Aiguillon. Maupeou, 
who was afterwards made a tool by Aiguillon against the par- 
liament, continued to be first president of the parliament till 
1768, when he was appointed chancellor; he then became the 
most violent opponent of the court over which he had previously 
presided, and Du Terray was scarcely installed in his office of 
controller-general at the close of the same year, when he en- 
gaged in a contest with the parliament. He pubUshed a num- 
ber of edicts, by which all the payments then due were stopped, 
the payment of the bills drawn upon the farmers-general of the 
taxes refused, the interest due upon sums borrowed retained in 
. the treasury, and the payment of the sums accumulating as a 
sinking-fund obstructed. He did not even stop here, but seized 
upon the moneys accumulated in the savings-banks ; and whilst 
he allowed all other yearly salaries to remain unpaid, he con- 
tinued to furnish the means for paying the royal pensioners and 
favourites. All these important events occurred in 1769-1770. 
He withheld the payment of all the officers and servants of the 
state, because all the cash which could be collected was necessary 
for the supply of the king's privy purse, from which not a far- 
thing was allowed to be taken for the expenditure of the state ; 
and this ready money was used as a means of making specula- 
tions for the king's personal advantage. 
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One of the chief questions of French political economy at that 
time was the trade in corn, which, like every other description of 
intercourse and commerce, was subjected to numerous restric- 
tions; Du Terray appeared all of a sudden to do homage to 
what was then regarded as a most liberal principle, by setting it 
free from all restrictions ; but in fact this free trade in com was 
laid hold of as a means of some of the most scandalous specula- 
tions which were ever undertaken by a king for the benefit of 
his private resources. The bread of the poor and necessitous 
was made an object of royal speculation. It was universally 
known that speculations were entered into on the king's account, 
such as those which are made in the great corn-markets of Eu- 
rope, not with a view to cheapen the ^rice of bread to the poor, 
but to make it dearer ; for at the very time in which there was a 
universal dissatisfaction in the country at the rise in the price of 
bread, the government was guilty of the imprudence or precipi- 
tation of introducing the name of a paymaster of the king's pur« 
chases of corn into the royal almanac. This free trade there- 
fore was a complete delusion, because their command of cash 
enabled those who speculated for the king to buy great masses 
of corn at a low rate, to raise the market by monopolizing the 
article, and then to sell at an enormous profit. Moreover, the 
bloodsucker who devised all these schemes was rich in various 
knowledge. Du Terray also promoted the new system of the 
economists, and found persons who were clever enough to de- 
monstrate the admirable wisdom of his measures ; and those 
were exposed to general ridicule who complained of his schemes, 
since all appeared so quiet and orderly. No one among the 
privileged classes at that time suspected that the minister of 
finance, and afterwards the chancellor, by their measures drove 
that maddening hatred to a system of absolute monarchical go- 
vernment through all the veins of the people, which burst forth 
with such irrepressible violence and barbarous rage twenty years 
afterwards, precisely because it had been so long and so power- 
fully repressed. 

Choiseul and D'Aiguillon continued to carry on their contest 
with each other by all sorts of intrigues ; the latter attempted to 
overthrow the former by means of the influence of Du Barry, 
whilst Choiseul laboured by means of the parliament to prevent 
the fiiend of the king and Du Barry from becoming manager of 
the public afifdrs, which he himself had hitherto conducted* 
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Since his recall ftom Brittany the due d'Aiguillon had been the 
inseparable companion of the king and his mistress. In order 
to have a privileged access to all the orgies of the palace^ he had 
obtained the situation of commandant of the hussars of the royal 
guard; but the revenge of the parliament of Rennes followed 
him even to Versailles. The parliament declared that they were 
in a condition to furnish documentary evidence to prove that the 
duke^ as governor of Brittany^ had been guilty of suborning 
false witnesses against his enemies in the parliament^ and even of 
attempting the lives of some of the councillors by poison : this 
question was now brought forward. A judicial prosecution 
against him was commenced^ which however could with difficulty 
have been brought to any result. Every one was led by the 
duke's own conduct to surmise that he was conscious of his 
guilt, because the king attempted to put an end to the prosecu- 
tion, not in the usual way, but by a cabinet order {arrit du con^ 
9eil). This attempted interference on the part of the king with 
the usual course of law gave rise to such a violent commotion in 
the parliament, among the estates of Brittany, and by their 
means through the whole of France, that the chancellor himself 
became alarmed, and conceiving that he, as former president of 
the body, might reckon with some confidence upon parliament, 
he advised the king to give up the idea of attempting to put an 
end to the case by an absolute dictum, and to have recourse to 
the ordinary mode of parliamentary justice and chicanery. 

This advice was taken, the arrit du canseil recalled, and the 
cause withdrawn firom the parliament of Rennes and referred to 
that of Paris, in order to deliver Aiguillon from the prosecutions 
promoted by La Chalotais and his party in a splendid and judi- 
cial manner, and to escape the bitter animosities of the whole 
province of Brittany on account of the violation of one of the 
chief conditions of their union with France. This removal of 
the trial was foimded in justice and law, because in such a case, 
the duke, as a peer, was amenable to the judgement of the court 
of peers alone, and the parliament of Paris was so regarded when 
the princes and peers were present at its sittings. On this occa- 
sion the king and his party wished to make sure of their cause, 
and at the same time to give the court the highest degree of so- 
lemnity and pomp ; the sittings therefore were appointed to be 
held in the king's presence in Versailles, and the court to be 
opened there on the 4th of April (1 770). As long as the affidr was 

VOL. V. L 
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new to the king, the speaking and procedure might have proved 
entertaining, but he soon became weary of the court; and besides, 
a pause in the proceedings took place, on account of the festivities 
in Paris and Versailles in consequence of the marriage of the 
Austrian princess Maria Antoinette with the king's grandson, 
the dauphin. These festivities were unhappily accompanied by 
a great misfortune and loss of human life. The king was 
prevented by these fStes from giving further attention to the 
cause, the chambers in the palace which had been appropriated 
for the parliament being required for other purposes, and the 
sittings of the court were again removed to Paris. The par* 
liament was now doubly irritated against the chancellor, the con« 
troUer-general, and the scandalous proceedings of D'Aiguillon, 
Du Barry and the king, because at this very moment they 
threatened to ruin and corrupt the successor to the throne also, 
by introducing the pure-minded bride of the dauphin, and the 
young dauphin himself into the sink of pollution into which the 
palace of Versailles had been recently converted. Ptoliament 
therefore sought to revive all the former causes of accusation and 
contest. The violations of law and justice in the case of La Cha* 
lotais were not only brought before the court, but the question 
was raised and discussed anew, whether the king really possessed 
the right, by his own sign-manual and personal order {leUres de 
cachet), to seiae upon and imprison whomsoever he pleased, and 
they appeared as iif they were disposed to commence a prosecu- 
tion even against those members of the cabinet who had advised 
the king in the afiair of the parliament of Rennes. These move<- 
ments excited great anxiety in the cabinet, and the parliament 
was summoned anew to meet in Versailles, in order to put an 
end to the prosecution against Aiguillonby a personal dictum of 
the king. 

The parliament was now again about to have its power and 
privileges destroyed by being called to a royal sitting, in which 
its members were not allowed either to express their opinions or 
to give an open vote, and in which the chancellor, who went 
round and collected the votes in a low tone, could easily make 
the minority into the majority at his pleasure, and it therefore 
resolved to anticipate the court. In order to prevent AlguiUon's 
case from being issued a third time by a rojaX placet, the whole 
parliament, at which the princes and peers were ptresent, declared 
beforehand, that they could never regard amy accused penim, and 
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especiaUjf the due d*AiguiUan, as acqtdiied when the verdict of 
acguUtal wom pronounced at a bed of justice. NotwithBtanding 
this, such a Carlovingian or Merovingian court was held at Ver' 
saillea on the 27th of June 1770^ in the queen^s anti-chambers^ 
on which occasion the young dauphiness^ from a lodge in one of 
the chambers, was a spectator of the grand drama of a solemn 
court of justice. The chancellor first delivered a long and harsh 
lecture* to the court in the name and 6y order of the king, and 
then a new letter patent signed by the king was entered on the 
records of parliament, upon the king's command and in his pre- 
8ence,'in which it was declared that all the proceedings which 
had been taken before the parliament in the respective causes of 
the due d'Aiguillon, La Chalotais and Caraduc, were by this 
deed annulled, and that it was the king's pleasure that every step 
which had been taken in these causes respectively should be re- 
garded as if it had never been taken ; and moreover, that no one 
should hereafter dare either to revive those questions in any form 
whatsoever, or even to mention them. 

In order to give a proof of his disapprobation of the parlia- 
ment, and to bear public testimony to his friendship and regard 
for the due d'Aiguillon, the king immediately took die duke with 
him to Marly, because it was a royal custom to show special 
marks of attention by inviting guests to the country palaces. 
Whilst the king was dining in public with Du Barry and AiguU- 
Ion in Marly, with the express design of distinguishing the latter 
by special marks of favour, the supreme court passed a sentence 
of condemnation upon the man whom the king thus delighted 
to honour, and in a form of unusual severity. A decree pub- 
lished on the 2nd of July declared the duke to be seriously in- 
culpated and affected by suspicions and even by facts, which 
left a 9tain upon his honour ; that he was therefore suspended 
from the enjoyment of all his privileges and functions as a peer, 

* The chancellor Bummed up his long address in the following words : 
"Que S. M. avoit reconnu avec indignation dans le cours de la procedure, 1. 
qa'on se permettoit de s'ing^rer de Texamen et de la discussion d'ordres ^man^ 
da tr6ne et qui li^s continuellement avec Tadministration devoient roster dans 
le secret du minist^re^ qu'on avoit pouss^ la t^m^ritd jusques k annuller les 
arrets aux depositions : 2. qu'il r^gnoit dans toute cette affaire une animosity 
r^oltante, une partiality marqu^, que plus on la sondoit, plus on trouvoit 
de mysthn, d'borreurs et d'iniquit^, dont S. M. vonloit detoumer les yeux i 
qu'en cons^uence il lui plaisoit, de ne plus entendre parler de ces proc^, 
arrdter par la plenitude de sa puissance toute procedure ult^rieure, et imposer 
un silence absolu sur toutes let parties des accusations r^ciproques." 

l2 
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till he was fiilly acquitted by a court of peers^ by a sentence 
passed after the observance of all the necessaiy forms prescribed 
by the laws of the kingdom, for which nothing could be a suiiti^ 
tute^f &c. This decree was not only immediately sent to the 
duke, but upon command of the parliament it was printed^ 
together with the reasons on which it was founded, and ten 
thousand copies were circulated over the whole kingdom. The 
government could not overlook this insulting measure, and 
as they had gone so far they resolved to proceed a step fur- 
ther, and especially as the king was personally and grievously 
offended. On the 3rd of July, the day following that on which 
the decree of the parliament was issued, it was formally annulled 
by the cabinet, and the rights and privileges of the peerage, 
which had been abrogated by the parliament, were confirmed 
anew and secured to the duke. This decision of the cabinet 
{arrtt du congeil) was communicated to the parliament in an 
unusual and most offensive manner. The king and his ministers 
were not satisfied with this, but a short time afterwards the 
chancellor, in the presence of the king and before his eyes, was 
obliged to remove the record from the minutes of parliament 
which had caused the council to annul the proceedings. 

At that time Choiseul was raised in public opinion from being 
a mere courtier and ambitious intriguer to a patriot, a defender 
of justice and the laws against the arbitrary dominion of the 
king, and to the character of a supporter of a true national po- 
licy against the cabals, by means of which Louis XV. and George 
III., from personal reasons, intrigued against Spain, with a view 
to avoid the war which king Charles III. and Orimaldi so ear- 
nestly desired. The parliament found friends on the very grounds 
which afterwards caused ChoiseuPs banishment to be regarded 
as a martyrdom, inflicted in consequence of his struggles against 
AiguiUon and Du Barry. The parliament, with all its intole- 
rance, with its barbarous mode of action and its pedantic forms, 
appeared as the only bulwark of the people against the most 
cruel arbitrary dominion, and its boldest declarations against the 
royal council were received with rejoicing, because such decrees 

* " Que le due d'Aiffaillon ^toit gravement incalp^ etprSt>enu de soup^ons^ 
m^nie de faitB^ qui entachoiemt §om haimeur, il suspendoit ce pair des foncttons 
de la pairie, jusqu'^ ce que par un jugement rendu en la cour des pairs, dans 
lee formes et avec les solennit^ pr^scrites par les loix et ordonnances du 
royaume^ que riennepeut tuppUer, il se fut pleinement purg4«" Sec. 
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alone and popular ballads opened up an outlet for the free voice 
of the people, whilst the press was under the strict censorship of 
the police. The complete suppression of popular opinion in 
those years, and the impossibility of finding a free vent for any 
national feelings, led to the formation of a party which opposed 
a rude audacity and shameless wit to the boldness of the cour- 
tiers and the court. The king and his immediate companions 
not only despised the low and contemptible satires, but they also 
wholly disregarded the opinions and judgements of the most 
honourable men and of the people at large, and did not attach 
the slightest importance to the prevailing opinion, or to the 
powerless resistance which was ofiered to their views : they stood, 
because they believed themselves above the reach of any power, 
and were secured and protected by bayonets and the police. The 
extent of their self-deception was first fully experienced by Louis 
XVI., at the moment when he had need of the support of that 
public opinion, which his grandfather, with impunity, had de- 
spised through his whole life. 

On this occasion the parliament spoke with even greater free- 
dom and boldness than was their wont, in all cases which con- 
cerned Du Barry and her creatures, because all the royal princes, 
with the exception of the count de la Marcbe, had declared 
themselves against that despotism which the chancellor Mau- 
peou wished to exercise in the name of the king. The chan- 
cellor was a good practical lawyer, who was well acquainted with 
the crjring abuses of parliamentary administration, and knew 
well that as soon as the first alarm respecting violent reforms 
was passed, the people would much rather bear with an absolute 
government, which treated all after the same manner, than with 
a legal aristocracy of pietistic nobles. The king was prepared 
for any step, however senseless or bold; for he thought himself 
so far exalted above the whole nation, that he might venture 
even in these unsettled times to raise the miserable profligate 
whom he protected and favoured, but who was condemned and 
disgraced by the parliament, to the dignity of first minister of 
the crown, which he really did, and banished Choiseul to his 
country estate. It was easy to induce such a king to dispense 
with the services of the chief guardians of existing rights : this 
was efiected by an arbitrary and sudden exercise of power {coup 
^itat) by means of the high police. 

The contest between the king and the parliament afiected not 
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only the case of Aiguillon^ but the main question was^ whether 
in all future times in France the principles of the Turkish and 
Sdavonian governments, which the king publicly and solemnly 
announced as his own, were to be considered valid, or the righbi 
and privileges of the ancient Franks of German race were to be 
still defended and maintained. The parliament adhered rigidly 
to Frankish rights, whilst the king, Aiguillon and Maupeou 
maintained the autocratic principle which is the law of Russia 
and Turkey. If therefore those principles were to be maintained, 
which his infallible king had declared in 1766 to be just, and 
moreover to be his will, Maupeou must necessarily get rid of the 
ancient parliaments of France. In 1766 the parliament of Paris 
declared that all the parliaments of the kingdom were ckuses or 
branches of a corporation, whose duty it was to defend the privi- 
leges and laws of the kingdom : to this declaration the king ex- 
pressly opposed his own autocrasy. He maintained that all his 
subjects, from the prince to the peasant, were bound to acknow- 
ledge his will as the only foundation of justice and law. He 
alleged that his power was immediately derived from Ood; 
which perhaps, under certain conditions, no one would have been 
disposed to controvert ; but it was impossible to acquiesce in 
the declaration by which it was accompanied, that he ahne woe 
the only source of law and Juitice, and that for that reason he 
could or would make no account of a unity of sovereign power 
in matters of law claimed by the parliament, or of the classes or 
branches of any such corporation. It was quite impossible for 
the parliament to concede any such principle as this, and it paid 
no respect whatever to the claim \ Maupeou therefore secretly 
prepared his measures. 

When Maupeou conceived the plan of altering the whole pre* 
vious system of administration of justice, he probably foresaw 
that the parliament would furnish him with an excuse for carry- 
ing out his purpose by refusing to hold its courts. This in fact 
took place, when Louis, in a solemn sitting {lit de justice), not 
only renewed the commands of 1766, with which the parliament 
was still dissatisfied, but further commanded the court, without 
observation or remark, to enter things upon its records which it 
knew to be false and offensive. It was wittily and satirically 
remarked of Louis XV., that the cushions, which had been too 
little used by his Merovingian predecessors, would be wholly 
worn-out by the frequent requisition in which they were put in 
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Ilia reign. On the 7th of December 1770 the king appeared in 
parliament^ and in contempt of the decree which it had passed^ 
he first commanded the due d'Aiguillon to take his seat among 
the peers of the realm^ and then further commanded^ that the 
royal commands which the parliament had previously refused 
to enter should be now written down and entered upon their 
records in his presence. By virtue of this royal dictum, the 
parliament, among many other things, was especially forbidden 
to form alliances or unions with other parliaments in any man- 
ner whatsoever, or to speak of the classes or single parliaments 
of France as belonging to and being associated with the par- 
liament of Paris as their head and centre. As an introduction 
to the numerous commands and injunctions with respect to a 
corporation, which within its sphere regarded itself as completely 
sovereign as the king in his, the chancellor had collected into one 
mass all the severest accusations which he could bring forward 
against the parliaments, and couched them in a most despotic 
tone. The parliament could not allow this order to be entered 
on its records without acknowledging the justice of all that was 
said in the introduction to this sovereign dictum of the king. 
The royal act was therefore scarcely perfected, when it not only 
protested but also came to a resolution, to which it was scarcely 
justified in coming as a mere tribunal of justice ; for it was not 
justified in refusing justice to the people in consequence of its 
disputes with the king. The parliament suddenly resolved that 
^' in its deep sorrow it must suspend its /Unctions, because the 
minds and spirits of its members were too grievously oppressed 
to enable them to act as judges on questions affecting the pro* 
perttfy lives and honour of their felhw^citizens/' This resolution 
indeed compelled the parliament to enter upon a struggle which 
was neither creditable nor honourable to itself; because the 
court had here decided in its own cause, and the king, on the 
other hand, assumed the defence of the people in order to secure 
a court for the administration of justice. This struggle and ces- 
sation of duties on the part of the court continued for fourteen 
days, because neither the parliament nor the king would be the 
first to yield. The king would not lend an ear to the represent- 
tations of parliament till the judicial sittings were again opened, 
and the parliament refused to hold any courts till the king 
listened to their representations. The king made four attempts 
to reduce the parliament to obedience, by commands delivered 
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by himself in person^ by admonitoiy letters written with his own 
hand^ and threatening royal rescripts (lettrea dejuuion) couched 
in the severest and most definite terms ; all however in vain. 
These events occurred at the time in which Choiseul was banished 
to Chanteloup, and Aiguillon^ by the instrumentality of Du 
Barry, was elevated to be prime minister of France. This led 
to such internal commotions, that public order could only be 
maintained by military power. Happily the people did not 
actively interfere ; they only came of age and were ripe for action 
ten years afterwards ; in Uie meantime they were quiet spec« 
tators of a contest carried on between their writers, princes and 
parliament on the one hand, and the court on the other, which 
did not in the least affect their general interests. The condition 
of public writers was the same as it is in all monarchical coun- 
tries where the press is under the dominion of the police : the 
earnest and serious truth, as believed by honest and wise men, 
never appeared ; the numerous newspapers and books belonging 
to the court and its ministers received no attention, even when 
they contained the truth ; and the most audacious, impudent, 
and partly false stories concerning the court, found universal 
but secret circulation in prose and verse, so that the country 
knew nothing of the real state of afihirs, but was overrun with 
lies and pasquinades. All the distinguished writers, or those 
who were called the classical writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, devoted some of their publications to irony or satire, and 
to a dear and characteristic delineation of the triumvirate by 
which France was governed. As to the princes of the blood, 
they engaged in the struggle merely because they would have 
wished to seize upon and exercise the power which Aiguillon 
possessed; and they were far from entertaining any idea of car- 
rying on a longer stru^le for justice and law than their own 
interests required ; they gave proofs, however, that there were 
persons who could venture openly to resist the king and to 
answer him rudely, and thereby paved a way for bolder men, 
which seventeen years after some of them ventured to tread. 
The remarkable scene illustrative of this remark, and the per- 
sonal and public dispute which took place between the king and 
the duke of Orleans and prince of Conti, stand alone in French 
history since the time of Louis XIV.* This scene occurred on 

* The duke of Orleans said to the king, " Since we are not allowed to deliver 
our opinions without constraint^ I cannot in my conscience approve of these 
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the 27th of June 1770> when the king summoned the parliament 
to Versailles to cause them to enter a justification of the due 
d^Aiguillon on the records of their court Finally, as to the par- 
liaments, tho^e which embraced the largest jurisdiction, whose 
members were the most numerous and distinguished, and which 
consequently had the greatest weight in the nation, were in a 
state of open rebellion against the royal power* 

The parliaments of Bordeaux and Toulouse passed a judgement 
predsely of the same import with that of the parliament of Paris, 
against the inseparable companion and minister of the king, and 
the parliament of Rennes returned the king's letters patent un« 
opened. As a punishment for this act of insubordination, the 
king caused two deputies from the court, who had been sent to 
him to Paris, to be thrown into prison. The parliament of Metz 
also by a sentence which it pronounced gave rise to a formal 
campaign on the part of the uniforms against the robes of justice. 
Marshal d'Armenti^res marched against the peaceful parliament 
with eight companies of grenadiers, tore out the sentence against 
which he had been sent, from their records before their eyes, 
released the advocates who had been arrested by command of 
the parliament, and in his turn carried off some of the council- 
lors of parliament to places of banishment. The parliament of 
Rouen and the chief college of taxes {la cour de$ aides) did not 
suffer themselves to be terrified by these acts of violence from 
sending representations to the court, couched in language which 
would now be called Jacobinical in all the states of Europe, and 
be punished as high treason or l^se-nu^est^. The parliament of 
Bordeaux was not deterred or turned aside fi-om its course : it 
would not for a moment recognise the right, which the king's 
council assumed, of annulling a sentence which had been legally 
passed, and of laying down a principle, which some have ven- 
tured here and there, in even what are called the constitutional 
states of Germany, to allege and maintain, — ^viz. tfiat there is no 

cabinet orders^ which are neither consistent with the law« the constitution, 
nor the honour of the peers." The king replied^ " In case my parliament 
should summon the peers I forbid you to attend, and commission you to make 
my wiU known to the other princes of the blood." The duke answered, " Sire, 
the other princes of the blood are here ; such a command will proceed more 
becomingly from your mouth than from mine." The king turned to the princes, 
and said, ''You hear, Mesneurs}" " Yes, sire, we hear something which is 
yerj repugnant to tiie rights of the peers, and not very advantageous to the 
due d'Aiguillon." 
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other juitice or law in the land except the will qfthe eovereign, 
and that the eourte and officers o/Juttice are a epedee qf roytU 
servants. The government of France proceeded upon this prin- 
ciple with the parliaments in January 177I9 and with the par* 
liament of Paris in particular. Everything was carried through 
by mere military power. The friends of darkness rejoiced ; 
energetic measures alone^ it was said, as it is now everywhere 
repeated^ were the true means of reducing troublesome political 
agitators to silence ; and there seems now to be as little suspicicm 
as was entertained by Aiguillon himself, that such agitation is 
but the outward sign of a deep inward movement of the public 
will, growing and increasing with the progress of the age and 
the oppression exercised by sovereign powers, which will one 
day burst forth with overwhelming power as it did seventeen 
years after this time in France. 

On the night of the 19th of January I77l> police offioers sud- 
denly presented themselves in the houses of a very considerable 
number of the councillors of parliament : each officer was ac- 
companied by two grenadiers, and immediately presented an order 
under the royal seal commanding him to submit a paper to the 
respective councillors, to which they were to give a written an* 
swer, yes or no. The paper merely contained the simple ques« 
tion, ff^ther they were wilHng again to perform the Jvnctums 
of their office? The most of them wrote, no^ many, it is true^ 
in the first moment of terror wrote yet, but withdrew their as* 
sent on the following day, and resolved to adhere to the majority : 
forty councillors, whose houses were not visited by the police 
officers and grenadiers, did the same. Maupeou had reckoned 
on this resistance, and therefore the cabinet was engaged on the 
whole of the 20th in preparing lettres de cachet, so that the 
police and military might undertake a new expedition on the 
following night against the chief councillors of the parliament 
and first judges of the land. An officer of the court was first 
sent to the house of every councillor who had given a negative 
answer, to announce to him the royal determination that he 
should be deprived of his office, and that he was thereby de-^ 
prived ; he was immediately followed by a police officer accom- 
panied by two grenadiers as before, with orders to convey him 
forthwith either to his estate in the country or to a fortress. 

It might have been supposed that this course of action on the 
part of the government would have led to a commotion among 
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the 20,000 persons who stood more or less in connexion with 
the parliament of Paris ; but such was not the case. It hap- 
pened therefore to the friends of despotic power, as it did to 
Pharaoh of old, that their hearts were hardened, and the same 
fate awaited and befell them in 1789 which overtook the Egypt- 
ian king, who would not hearken to Moses^ entreaty on behalf 
of his people, or listen to the cry for justice and protection* 
The times of the Fronde were no more, as was shown by the 
yery slight sympathy which was manifested at the complete dis- 
solution of tiie parliament. The chancellor therefore met with 
no obstruction to the quiet development and execution of his 
plans. Maupeou now projected a scheme of judicial administra- 
tion, which corresponded to the age and its necessities, the de- 
mands of the citizens, and even the wishes of the philosophers, 
as it did to the views and necessities of the king, Du Barry and 
Du Terray* We may observe in passing, that the young man 
whose pen Maupeou employed on this occasion (Lebrun) after- 
wards played a very important character in the times of the re- 
volution among the moderate republicans (the Girondists), be- 
came Buonaparte's colleague in the consulship, and was created 
a titular duke of the empu*e« 

An interim tribunal for the administration of justice was ap- 
pointed, consisting of cabinet councillors and persons who had 
been formerly officers of the parliament, which was to exercise 
its functions till the organization of the new supreme court was 
complete. This was rendered necessary by the failure of an at- 
tempt to employ the inferior courts as supreme tribunals for the 
time being ; and the government was extremely anxious, by aU 
the means in its power, to avoid a conflict with these courts. As 
the government did not wish to proceed too hastily, but pro* 
gressively to re-organize the provincial parliaments, if their at- 
tempts with that of Paris were attended with success, it was 
proclaimed that the course pursued against the parliament of 
Paris resulted from its councillors having of their own accord 
and in a body laid down their office. The parliaments in the 
meantime were suffered to protest and remonstrate at their dis- 
cretion, and to summon the peers to their sittings; but the 
government relied upon their having no bayonets at their com- 
mand. Maupeou could not reckon upon the councillors of the 
chamber of accounts and of the court of exchequer as constituent 
members of the new supreme court, because one of the most 
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enlightened^ honourable and liberal-minded jurists in the par- 
liament, Lamoignon de Malesherbes^ afterwards minister of ju8-< 
tice, was president of the court of exchequer, and in the late 
dispute had drawn up some of the most impressive and ablest 
representations against the conduct of the court ; he therefore 
endeavoured to cany out his plans without their aid. The pro- 
ject was to diminish greatly the extent of jurisdiction of the 
parliament of Paris, by erecting six local courts, in Blois, Arras, 
Ch&Ions, Clermont, Lyons and Poitiers, all which had been pre- 
viously within the circuit of the parliament of Paris, and at the 
same time to make justice much more accessible to the inhabit- 
ants of these respective districts. According to this plan, a 
much smaller number of councillors was needed for Paris than 
before. The new P^s tribunal was to be composed of seventy- 
five judges, to be selected partly from the old, fidthful and obe- 
dient councillorB of the great council {grand canseUj^ and to be 
completed by advocates from the bar of Paris. 

According to the ordinances respecting the improvement of 
the courts, the deposit of certain sums in the royal treasury, 
or the purchase of places in the parliament, was to be wholly 
done away with, and a strict examination was prescribed, the 
tediousness of the proceedings in the court corrected, and what 
was called soUcUing^ and stiU more bribing the officers of the court, 
which was carried to an incredible extent under the old parlia- 
ment, was forbidden under the threat of heavy penalties upon 
giver and receiver. All the forms which had hitherto been found 
so burthensome were shortened, and the hopes and expectations 
of the people, especially of the liberal writers and philosophers 
so-called, who were as hostile to the parliaments as to the Jesuits, 
were so far either raised or satisfied in the months of Februaiy 
and March, that the government expected to open the new court 
in April. 

The newly appointed councillors were summoned to a solemn 
sitting of the court on the 15th of April 1771^ &t which also the 
peers were invited to be present, in order to give the new parlia: 
ment all the pomp and splendour of the old one. This sitting 
was also a bed ofjuBtice. This form was particularly chosen on 
this occasion in order to secure the attendance of the princes 
and peers who were unfavourable to the court, but who would 
be thus constrained by etiquette to attend. This however was 
not the case ; the only persons among the princes of the blood 
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who appeared were the count de la Marche and the son of the 
prince de Conti; the other princes and peers not only absented 
themselves from the meetings but afterwards protested in a body^ 
and their protest was presented to the king. The king caused 
three edicts to be laid before the court, which, by his express 
command, were read and entered upon the records in his pre- 
sence. By the first of these edicts the old parliament of Paris 
was now solemnly declared to be abolished; by the second, 
the several chambers, with the exception of that of accounts, 
whose councillors they were anxious to employ,^-even the court 
of exchequer, with its honourable president Malesherbes, — were 
declared to be dissolved ; and by the third, the functions of the 
former great council were transferred to the new parliament. 
In spite of the innumerable satirical songs which were at that 
time sung in all the wine-houses in France, in spite of the 
stream of libels, pasquinades, complaints and accusations which 
were poured out against the parUament-Maupeou and its daugh- 
ter parliaments, Maupeou and AiguiUon gained a complete tri- 
umph. The people rejoiced in a more rapid and cheaper admi- 
nistration of justice, and councillors and advocates in abundance 
were soon found for the district courts which were to be erected 
after the model of the parliament of Paris. One after another of 
the banished cotmciUors of the dissolved parliament now began 
to prefer humble petitions for the restoration of the money which 
they had paid for their places, or rather had deposited in the 
royal treasuiy, without requiring payment of interest. The 
princes were sent to their estates in consequence of their pro- 
test, where their zeal for honour and justice proved too weak for 
the tedioUsness of their banishment from the capital and the 
court. The duke of Bourbon and his son, the duke of Orleans 
and his son (the duke of Chartres, Philipp Egalit^, who was 
then very young), recalled their protest in order to be again 
permitted to join the court; the prince of Conti alone remained 
true to his principles and the old parliament. Even the princes 
held out longer than the other parliaments ; for their reconcilia- 
tion with the court did not take place till December 177^, aft^r 
the other parliaments had long given way to the court. In the 
commencement, the provincial parliaments issued the most fu- 
rious decrees against the new court created by the chancellor, 
and abused it in every possible way ; but before the end of the 
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year they themselves yielded quietly to all the alterations which 
were introduced into their own constitutions and forms*. 

From this moment all resistance against the government 
ceased^ but it had also completely lost the confidence of the 
people ; and even before the death of Louis XV., which took 
place, after a horrible illness, in May 1774, such a man as the 
abb^ du Terray, who never knew what a feeling of conscience 
was, was no longer able to find means of working the machine 
of government. All resources were completely exhausted; the 
king himself had destroyed the credit of the state, and no one 
knew where to find money for immediate necessities. Under 
these circumstances, the government of France was undertaken 
by Louis XVI., the grandson of his predecessor, and now only 
twenty years of age. He was wholly unacquainted with business, 
for all the affidrs of the state of late years had been exclusively 
managed by Du Barry and Aiguillon; and he was obliged to 
commence his reign by the dismissal of all those who had hitherto 
been at the head of affiurs* The kingdom, and especially the 
finances, were in such a condition that it appeared impossible to 
carry on the government without making essential changes in 
many of its departments, or to meet the ordinary expenditure : 
this Du Terray himself was obliged to admit. The situation of 
the young king was not only painful, because he found neither 
money in the treasury, nor credit upon which he could raise a 
loan, but because the king, the court and the higher ranks had 
drawn upon themselves the contempt and hatred of the people of 
all classes, by the numerous arbitrary arrests and banishments 
which had taken place in the last years of the reign of Louis XV., 
by the honours which had been bestowed upon the worthless 
and profligate, by the extortions which had been practised, and 
the fashion which prevailed among persons in high life of boast- 
ing of their extravagance, wickedness and sins. ThcTold and 
the new parliament, the administration of justice, and the reli- 
gion of the state were equally ridiculed and despised, because 
they no longer corresponded to the claims and reasonable re* 
quirements of the people and the age. 

With respect to public opinion, gloomy feelings of dissatis^ 

* The parliament of Rouen was spared, because the government did not wish 
to 'excite the people of Normandy. Rennes, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Besan^n 
and Aix weie obliged to submit to the new reforms. 
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iaction had prevailed aince the time of the peace of Paris : these 
feelings of discomfort and discontent were not confined to the 
capital, but pervaded the whole kingdom^ and were felt by all 
classes. The best writers of the age had given to these feelings 
body and form, by eliminating the causes of the discontent, and 
giving a clear idea of the untenableness of the feudal monarchy, 
aristocracy, the ancient hierarchy, and their necessary institu- 
tions. Every one was fuU of the notion, that the mode of ad- 
ministration and government hitherto practised, and the system 
of taxation of the reign of Louis XIV., were wholly inconsistent 
and irreconoileable with the age and its demands; unkkppily 
however, Louis XVI. was neither strong enough to maintain the 
old system as long as it was capable of being maintained, nor 
free enough from the influence of that portion of his relations 
and attendants who were attached to the old system, to give 
himself completely up to the guidance of those who were de- 
sirous of introducing an entirely new one. The young king 
himself was, according to ordinary notions, respectable in his 
character; that is* he was free from gross faults in his private 
conduct, he bad the best intentions, and promoted what was 
good wherever that could be done without any demand upon his 
energy or talents ; he was therefore unconditionally in the power 
of all those who were able to gain a direct influence upon his 
mind, incapable of offering any determined resistance to the 
most perverse of his friends, and occasionally both obstinate and 
bigoted, as all weak men are. The brothers of the young king 
were worthy scions of their grandfkther's house, among whose 
profligates they had grown up ; and both of them, the count de 
Provence as well as the count d'Artois, possessed all that cold 
egotism and all the vices of the high nobility of England; they 
practised all that insolence of demeanour and manifested ^11 that 
pride which is characteristic of the high aristocracy of England, 
without however possessing a shadow of those well-known and 
acknowledged great qualities which are often found imited with 
their great imperfections and faults. 

The king was a good husband, a good father, and an affectionate 
brother; he imposed therefore no restraints upon his yoimger 
brothers, who led a wild and licentious life, by which they were 
plunged into immense debts, which amounted to millions, and, 
as the red-book frimishes proof, were several times paid from the 
public treasury. The young queen was distinguished for her 
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frivolity and love of dress^ with its ever-changing fashions and 
enormous expense ; and by her lightness of manners she was 
more akin in habits and character to the gaOant, showy and 
graceful count d'Artois, than to her own stout and ungainly 
husband: that also gave ofience. However innocent the ab- 
surd^ weak and superficial idolizing and conversations of the 
young court were^ yet among malicious courtiers^ who did not 
belong to the favoured set, the jests, amusements and kni^t* 
ly gallantry of a young prince of equivocal character towards 
tiie queen were easily interpreted to her disadvantage ; it was 
even charged upon her as a crime, that she indulged in a free- 
dom of intercourse within the palace which the king did not 
prevent, and which her mother habitually allowed herself in 
Vienna, where the intercourse in the palace was as becoming 
and moral as it was free from the shackles of stiff etiquette ; 
strict etiquette was only observed on grand court-days. The case 
was very different in Versailles, where the palace was always full 
of titled courtesans, where a Pompadour and a Du Barry figured 
instead of a queen ; there the minutest arrangements in the pa- 
lace and every movement of life were regulated by the strictest 
forms. This etiquette allowed persons of a certain rank and cer- 
tain families to be seen in certain chambers only for fixed periods; 
it was strictly arranged who was to be admitted or to be present 
with the queen at each period of the day, and how the queen as a 
state machine was to regulate and guide all her movements. The 
question in ancient France, whether a lady of such and such a 
line of ancestry should receive at court an arm-chair, a common 
chair, or tabouret, or whether she must stand, always excited a 
greater interest in the fashionable world than the most important 
state afiairs ; it was regarded as one of the decided signals of a 
revolution, when the queen at a later period almost exclusively 
favoured certain ladies, as the princess de Lamballe*, or certain 
families, as the Polignacs. From the first she paid no attention 
to the laws of what was called the ancient court, but founded a 
new one, with entirely new customs and usages : this led to 
dreadful disputes between the nobles of the old and new courts, 
which were attended with very serious consequences. 

The queen was treated with double hostility, because the 

* The princess de Lamballe was the widow of the prince Stanislaiis de 
BoorboQ-Penthidvre, by birth a princess of Savoy-Carignan, first lady to the 
queen. 
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union between France and Austria^ founded by Choiseul^ was as 
manifestly repugnant to the French nation^ to public opinion, 
right or wrong, or to its prejudices, as Buonaparte's second mar- 
riage; and the one was the omen of as much mischief as the other. 
During the festivities consequent upon the king's marriage seve- 
ral hundred persons were either crushed to death or trodden un- 
derfoot, and the manner in which this unhappy accident was de- 
scribed was proof enough of the unfavourable nature of public 
opinion respecting the king's marriage with a princess who was 
undoubtedly beautiful, virtuous and well-educated. The writers 
of the day did not hesitate to draw evil forebodings for the con- 
sequences of the marriage, from the unhappy accident by which 
its celebration was accompanied. Even the king's love for his 
wife and the confidential &mily-life of the young pair was made 
a ground of reproach. The partisans of the old system of go- 
vernment blamed the queen for having induced her husband to 
throw himself completely into the arms of the new economists 
and philosophers, and she was afterwards blamed, and not with- 
out reason, by the friends of radical improvements, for prevent- 
ing the king from yielding to the advice of ministers who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the people. As to the queen's inter- 
meddling in state affidrs, she followed her natural disposition as 
a woman and acted accordingly; the blame of the injury which 
she did however afiects only those persons who showed them- 
selves to be still weaker than a young woman, by listening to her 
wishes or advice upon afifairs of importance or respecting public 
officers. Like all other women, the queen had her likings and 
dislikings to this or that person, according as their external ap- 
pearance or address was attractive or disagreeable to her womanly 
&ncy, and declared herself as women are accustomed to do, with 
vehemence of feeling, sometimes /or and sometimes against cer- 
tain individuals. She did homage to the new ideas, when con- 
versation, fashion, and the people who led the fashion with whom 
she was surrounded, favoured them, and she most obstinately 
protected every prejudice as soon as her habits or wishes seemed 
to be endangered and her friends threatened. The chief blame 
of all the despondency and vacillation was attributable to an old 
fop, who had been placed as a mentor by the side of the inex- 
perienced king Louis XVI. 

The mentor of the young king was the old count Maurepas, 
who occupied somewhat the same position in the cabinet which 

VOL. V. M 
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has been assigned to the duke of Wellington in the Peel mini- 
stry of queen Victoria, that is^ he had no department or business^ 
but was consulted about everything. It was stated that he was 
recommended by the king's aunts, that Machault, who was a 
very able man of business^ was the person really intended, and 
that the mere mistake or change in a name brought Maurepas 
into the cabinet, &c. &c. About all this we have no opinion ; 
one thing however is beyond doubt, and on that we shall dwell 
for a moment : Maurepas was a courtier of the licentious times 
of Pompadour, and his re-appearance on the stage of public life 
was extremely unfortunate at a moment when the public afiairs 
required the highest degree of earnestness and wisdom. The 
new directing minister was the ideal of a courtier of the old 
court, from which he had formerly been driven away on ao 
count of a jest upon Pompadour. When he was dismissed from 
the ministry he remained for some time upon his estate, whither 
he was banished, but soon after obtained permission again to 
take up his residence in Paris ; when he again appeared in Ver* 
sailles, twenty years afterwards, he still remained the same, and 
had become neither more serious nor wiser. He was a man who 
was inexhaustible in insignificant witticisms and jests, abound- 
ing in ready applications and equivocal jokes, uncommonly 
courtly in his manners, affable in his demeanour, and, notwith- 
standing his age, gallant ; but on the other hand he was fickle 
and changeable, bent only on procuring present resources and 
not upon any radical cure ; in short, he was as frivolous and 
light-minded as the queen and the younger brothers of the 
king. All serious views of life, of man and his destiny, were in 
his eyes trivial and ridiculous; his only thought was how to 
live and laugh, to surmount the difficulties of the moment, and 
to leave others to care for the future. He was as far fix>m having 
any sympathies with the coal-heaver's dogmatism and supersti- 
tion of his young king, as from the sentimentality or enthusiasm 
for the philosophic ideas of the age, to which those ministers did 
homage whom he recommended to please public opinion. He 
however immediately resolved on their dismissal as soon as he 
foresaw the inconveniences resulting from the resistance of the 
parliament, for the whole object of his life vras social enjoyment $ 
therefore witticisms, puns and Equivoques were regarded as iar 
more important than business or principle. He was as totally de- 
stitute of firmness as dignity, and was only induced by the public 
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dialike to the late government and the prevailing opinion to re- 
commend Turgot to the king as his minister^ a man who was 
then a provincial intendant^ but universally praised by all the 
opponents of the existing system of administration and govern- 
ment. 

Turgot was at first appointed minister of marine^ but as early 
as August 177^9 the department of finance^ which was in reality 
his proper department^ was committed to him. In early life he 
had been destined for the churchy studied scholastic theology 
with great assiduity and success, and, as a man of good family 
and connexions, would have been sure of a bishopric. At a later 
period, however, he had made political science and economy his 
peculiar study, and was favourable to the new ideas on these 
sciences, in so far as they were not directed against the serious 
principles of life ; he became therefore the head of a new sect of 
politicsftl economists. Like some of the princes of his age, he 
encouraged and protected a liberal science of administration and 
finance which was calculated to promote the well-being of the 
people, and not merely for raising money or advancing the pri- 
vate interests of the rulers. He was praised by all, but especially 
by the classical writers of his age. Not only Voltaire, and the 
academies which were hostile to the government of Louis XV., 
praised him and recommended him to their public, but the abbe 
du Terray, who was the very antipodes of philosophy, found him 
to be an able and useful man of business. He was for fifteen 
years civil governor of Limoges, and would have obtained much 
more splendid situations had he not rejected their offer, in order 
fully to try the effects of his system of philanthropic administra* 
tion upon social life, and especially upon the life of the country 
people in Limousin. He had given such repeated proofs in his 
writings and by his administration in Limoges of the soundness 
of his views, and of the necessity of a total reform in the whole 
administration and government, that his nomination alone was 
regarded as a public declaration that important reforms would 
be undertaken under the new reign, and that a new order of 
things would be introduced into the kingdom, suitable to the 
demands and necessities of the age. It was an evil foreboding 
for the reforms expected from Turgot, which were directly op- 
posed to the feudal, intolerant and hierarchical principles of the 
old parliaments, that even before he was associated with Males- 
herbes and St. Germain, he restored the old parliaments, which 

m2 
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the people had now forgotten. Maupeou's new courts had al- 
ready taken root ; the cry began to die away^ and, without the 
influence or desire of Maurepas, Turgot would scarcely at that 
moment have restored the old parliaments. As he was desirous 
of introducing something new, something suited to the ad- 
vanced knowledge and demands of the age, it could scarcely 
have escaped his attention, that the old parliaments were always 
the obstinate defenders of all traditionary customs ; or, in other 
words, that they defended historical rights, as they are called 
among us, with much more zeal than those that are divine. Tur- 
got would therefore scarcely have restored the institutions and 
law courts of the middle ages, had not Maurepas represented to 
the young king that it was only possible for him to gain the 
favour of the Parisians, who entertained a deadly hatred towards 
his grandfather, by restoring them their parliament. The go- 
vernment therefore commenced with a preposterous measure, 
which showed that the king and his ministers were both vacil- 
lating and uncertain, as Louis, to his own destruction, afterwards 
proved himself to be during the whole period of his reign. Tur- 
got^s appointment was at first regarded as the announcement of 
a new era, and yet in the very same year all the old abuses were 
renewed, the court of parliament solemnly restored, which had 
shown itself to be the enemy of all toleration and enlighten- 
ment, the protector of the torture, caused books to be burned by 
the hangman, the protestants to be persecuted, and obstructed 
improvement of every description. By the restoration of an 
antagonist corporation, the French government thought to guard 
against the consequences of its abolition, just as the English 
government hoped to escape from the war with the Americans 
by the repeal of the obnoxious taxes ; but it soon appeared in 
England as well as in America, that the threats of a government 
which it has no ])ower to enforce only tend to make the govern- 
ment itself ridiculous and contemptible. 

The king recalled the lettres ^ ^cocAe/, which had been issued 
by his grandfather, on the 12th of November 1774, he again re- 
stored the old parliaments in their ancient form, and in the very 
moment of their restoration furnished them with an occasion of 
again renewing all their former subjects of dispute with the go- 
vernment. The ministry attached conditions to the restoration 
of the parliaments which were obnoxious to their members and 
repugnant to their former constitutions. As the court was 
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obliged to give way, we shall quote two of the six conditions 
which were imposed. One was^ that the parliament was not 
to be allowed to make any representations in opposition to the 
decrees of the government communicated to them^ and that the 
immediate execution of the royal edicts was not to be delayed by 
any remonstrances on the part of the parliament. The second 
point referred to the discontinuance of its sittings, to which par- 
liament had previously resorted, and therefore it was made an 
express condition, that, as soon as the parliament shall refuse 
to continue its sittings, the great council, without any further 
notice, shall become a parliament again. As early as the month 
of December disputes* arose between the government and the 
court upon several points, and parliament declared, that it would 
not submit to the conditions on which its restoration was found- 
ed. The disputes on this point soon became vehement and bitter; 
parliament summoned the peers to their sittings, and the court 
yielded in 177^. Thus the reign of Louis XVI. opened with a 
defeat of the ministry and of the king himself, who was obliged 
personally to take a share in all these matters and negotiations. 
This was the more disgraceful, as it furnished a proof that neither 
Louis nor his mentor were at first in a condition to secure the 
only advantage which the kingdom might have derived from the 
tyranny of Aiguillon and Maupeou, and still less did they pos- 
sess the necessary energy to maintain and freely to exercise their 
own functions. In the course of the year 177^ Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes entered the ministry, a man who seemed admirably 
calculated to bring about an understanding between the rigid 
conservative councillors of parliament and those who were called 

* Tui^got is blamed with having been very short-sighted in this affieur, and 
for having supposed that the parliameot would acquiesce in conditions which 
were opposed to its own private advantage, and would not remonstrate against 
the six articles, which he caused to be registered at a bed of justice on the 12th 
of November. The parliaments were forbidden to regard themselves as a 
whole, or to speak of classes, unity, inalienability of rights, &c. &c. They 
were forbidden to make any communications in writing, by resolutions, or 
representations to other parliaments upon any affairs or transactions except 
those before them in their judicial capacity : all agreements to send in their re- 
signation, taken by members in common, were to be regarded as high treason, 
and treated as such, and those who were guilty of this form of treason were 
to be judged by the peers, the king and his cabinet. The parliament was in- 
deed allowed to make representations on behalf of the people, but only in mo- 
dest and becoming terms, and only on condition that the edict to which the 
representations referred should in all cases be registered within four weeks* 
Repeated representations were only allowed to be made with the king's con- 
sent, &c. &c. 
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philoBopherB, and were urgent for a thorough system of reform. 
As supervisor of the book-trade and of printingi he had done all 
that was possibly in his power to give scope to the free expres- 
sion of opinion by means of the press^ he was regarded as their 
protector by the undertakers of the celebrated Encydopsedia} 
and eulogized by the philosophers, and as president of the court 
of exchequer, he was at a later period a zealous champion for 
the cause of the parliament against the government. When he 
was admitted into the ministry as the colleague of Turgot, he 
remained true to his principles, which is very seldom the case, 
endeavoured to carry out his views with r^;«rd to the press 
by relieving it from those restrictions by which its freedom vrna 
destroyed, and with which no man was better acquainted than 
himself, and to have lettres de cachet wholly abolished. In 
short, he fully agreed with Turgot, that either the whole ma- 
chine of the state must be stopped for want of pecuniary sup- 
plies, or that a violent reform by means of civil commotions was 
to be prevented by the introduction of essential improvements, 
and the abolition of old and crying abuses. We shall therefore 
refer to some of those improvements which these two able men 
wished to introduce, and which Turgot had publicly declared 
and shown to be unavoidably necessary to meet the reasonable 
demands of the age. 

He had declared that all compulsory services should be abo- 
lished throughout the whole kingdom ; that the crying abuses of 
the feudal system, which were necessaiy in the times when feudal 
lords were available for the defence of the kingdom, but were 
now injurious, should be wholly suppressed; that a new land- 
tax should be imposed, affecting the whole kingdom, and founded 
upon a new survey, instead of the then existing tax of the double 
twentieth {vingiiime), which was in the highest degree unequal^ 
and that in this way the whole of the nobility should be forced 
to contribute to the necessities of the state ; that, as a preli- 
minary measure, a new survey should be made of the whole 
kingdom. He was also anxious that all feudal rents should be 
sold, freedom of conscience announced, and the natives of France, 
who had been driven from their homes by the repeal of the edict 
of Nantes, invited to return to their country. A general code of 
laws for the abolition of several convents, the introduction of a 
uniformity of weights and measures, the abolition of guilds and 
corporations, the appointment of district and local courts, an 
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increase to the salaries of the clergy^ freedom of the press, the 
progress of meotal development, or what was called philosophy, 
were all measures in his contemplation to be made available for 
the general administration of the government ; and the whole 
judicial system, as well as the means of education^ were to be 
improved. Such were the radical improvements which the first 
ministry of Louis XVI. promised as the fruits of a peaceful revo- 
lution, in order to prevent a mad and bloody civil war. 

The points above enumerated contain in fact all the advan- 
tages which France afterwards gained by the revolution, and which 
she could only gain by such means, because Turgot's ministry 
was by far too sanguine in its expectations and respecting the 
power of its philosophy, when, contrary to all history and expe- 
rience, it hoped to be able all at once to alter a social condition 
which had grown up in the course of time, become firmly knitted 
in all its parts, and thoroughly pervaded the whole body of the 
nation. Complete changes in the physical world, as well as in 
human society, only become possible by the previous annihilation 
and ruin of the existing order of things. This would soon have 
become a matter of experience to the ministers who were zealous 
for improvement, had not the restored parliament been roused 
to activity, and the clergy given proofs that they were far more 
deeply concerned for the ceremonies of worship, superstition and 
the hierarchy, than for the true interests of religion and piety. 
All the plans of these two noble-minded men were frustrated on 
the very first attempt, because both corporations, the parliament 
and the clergy, immediately rose up in defence of the spirit of 
the middle ages, by which both were animated, as soon as they 
perceived that the government regarded it as a thing possible to 
alter those institutions which must have appeared to them in- 
capable of improvement, because they were advantageous to their 
families and persons of their class, and were at the same time 
venerable from their antiquity. The parliaments were restored 
in 177^9 &n<l succeeded in compelling the ministry to make con- 
cessions in 1775, and in this new contest with the government 
they were followed by the clergy, who were called upon to make 
a contribution to the necessities of the public treasury, and to 
consent to a toleration of differences in religious opinion, from 
which no danger could have resulted ; with respect to the latter 
point, the clergy furnished the first example of resistance. The 
clergy was assembled in the year 177^5 ^t the very time when 
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the parliament first recovered all its usurped rights firom the 
weak govemmeot, and the body of the clergy consented to pay 
twenty millions to the treasury under the name of a benevolence ; 
but they would hear nothing of an edict in favour of toleration^ 
which the well-disposed king himself, as well as his ministers^ 
wished to promote. This assembly of the clei^ was especially 
sought, in order if possible to procure the recall of those dis- 
graceful and barbarous decrees which had been passed against 
the protestant clergy and services, and the celebration of mar« 
riage among persons of their communion ; but not a single con- 
cession could be obtained, not even of the absurd and unreason- 
able instructions and forms which related to the marriage of 
protestants with one another. The two ministers, however, did 
not suffer themselves to be deterred by this unfavourable com- 
mencement of their reforms, but in October 177^ entrusted the 
war department to a minister who was thoroughly to. reform the 
whole military system of the nation, in the same manner as they 
were determined to alter the whole civil condition of the state. 
The selection however of the minister of war was unsuitable 
and unfortunate for the accomplishment of their views, and he 
was obliged at a later period to retire fit>m his office in disgrace^ 
whilst both his colleagues resigned their situations with the great* 
est honour, and to the regret of the whole nation. 

The new minister of war was the same count St Germain, 
who, at the close of the seven years' war, had proved unfortu- 
nate in his attempts to introduce the Prussian system among 
his countrymen, and was then employed in organizing after the 
Prussian manner the Danish army, which was destined to serve 
against Peter III., but was really employed in extorting money 
from Hamburg and Mecklenburg. His despotic manners, his 
cane and scabbard system, created dissatisfaction in Denmark, 
and how was it possible to imagine that the French would sufier 
themselves to be drilled in such a Prussian or Austrian style ? 
Moreover, he had been dismissed from his service in Denmark 
in consequence of his manner of administering the duties of his 
office and of his character, with a considerable pension, it is 
true, but Struensee, who afterwards recalled him to Denmark, 
did not find it advisable again to employ him : how was it to be 
supposed that he could have established a system of Prussian 
discipline in France ? St. Germain pushed his reforms to some 
extent, because from their very nature soldiers are accustomed 
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to obedience, but he soon raised a greater degree of dissatis- 
faction throughout the whole army and among the public, than 
he had previously caused in Denmark. His successor, the in- 
dolent prince de Montbarrey, soon replaced everything upon its 
former footing. In the same way both Turgot and Malesherbes 
failed in their very first attempts at improvement: they found no 
support from the weak king against the parliaments, and were 
both sacrificed by him, although he esteemed them as men, and 
all their plans had his thorough approbation. 

Turgot commenced with the attempt at a very insignificant 
reform. As a preparation for further and more important mea- 
sures, he brought seven edicts before parliament for the abo- 
lition of seven old abuses, which were not very considerable, 
and required his edicts to be registered. By virtue of the first, 
the tolls of the Paris cattle-market at Sceaux and Poissy were to 
be done away with, and the tax upon cattle was to be reduced 
to one-third of its present amount. The second extended the 
rights of a free trade in corn to the city of Paris, which had been 
previously granted to the rest of the kingdom. The third con- 
tained some new regulations, which related to the officers be- 
come superfluous in consequence of the two preceding edicts. 
The fourth abolished the existing restrictions upon the trade in 
tallow. The fifi;h abolished all guilds and exclusive companies 
(jurandes et maitrises). The sixth fixed compensation in money 
for feudal services, and the seventh removed various restrictions 
on the trade in wine, which had been previously greatly ob- 
structed by the rights and privileges of certain provinces and 
towns. 

The parliament had been long at war with the minister of 
finance when he came forward with these new edicts, and he 
therefore met with a general resistance even on the part of the 
princes and of the queen and her frivolous associates. Turgot 
spoke of savings, whilst the princes at that very time com- 
menced their career of English extravagance ; Anglomania was 
then the general fashion. Horses were bought at the most ex- 
travagant prices, races set on foot, and immense sums risked and 
squandered in betting. All this appeared at that time innocent, 
as it is now regarded as belonging to the most distinguished 
fashion, and it delighted the queen and her circle. The king 
was beset by women and courtiers, and entreated to give no 
heed to the plans of his serious ministers, who had not the 
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slightest idea of the high importance of royal and prinody ex« 
travagance and splendour. Even the parliament of Besanjon 
treated his measures with insolence and contempt : it would by 
no means consent to the renunciation of those unreasonable pri* 
vileges and exemptions which its members enjoyed, and Tuigot 
was finally obliged to give way (Feb. 1776). The dedaimers in 
the parliament of Paris now assailed him with incredible vio- 
lence: these men, who were inaccessible to all ideas of im- 
provement, were filled with indignation because the minister 
was desirous of setting some limits to the usurpations which had 
for centuries been regarded as sacred, and were founded upon 
feudal rights and privileges. They deemed it unbecoming that 
he should attempt to relieve the burthens of the citizens and 
peasants, who were much more heavily taxed in comparison 
than persons of higher rank, and put an end to the insolence 
of the privileged classes. The attorney-general Seguier, in his 
speech in parliament, declared it to be quite intolerable that 
parchments and seals should yield to common sense $ councillor 
Pomerany in his address compared the economists, at whose 
head stood Turgot, with the Jesuits, which was the most deadly 
object of hatred a jansenist could suggest. It was therefore no 
wonder that parliament opposed the registration of these seven 
edicts, although Turgot at first completely kept the seventh out 
of view, which was the one that appeared to be most obnoxious, 
as interfering most directly with the interests of the members of 
the parliament. 

Of all the edicts which Turgot laid before the parliament for 
registration, it accepted only that by which the tolls at Poissy 
were abolished, together wiUi another concerning the trade in 
tallow, and a third on rabbit preserves, as if it designed to show 
its contempt for the minister ; and if therefore the liberal govern- 
ment wished to carry these measures, they must necessarily have 
recourse to the unconstitutional means employed in the times 
of Louis XV. The parliament was accordingly summoned to 
Versailles, a bed qf justice was held, and the parliament was 
compelled to register the five remaining edicts on the express 
command of the king. The parliament however had scarcely 
returned to Paris when the war was commenced in the usual 
form, and this war ended as it must have been expected to end 
under a young and weak-minded king, who was only aided and 
advised by ^ old and fiivoloUs witling. The king, surrounded by 
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flatterers^ and entreated by his wife^ his brothers and the whole 
courts who knew nothing it is true of business, but were appre* 
hensive of moral reformers in the persons of the ministers, against 
his judgement and most unwillingly sacrificed both his ministers, 
of whose integrity and knowledge of business he was fully con- 
vinced, and whose desires to alleviate the burthens of his people 
he shared. In the beginning of May Turgot and Malesherbes left 
the ministry } St. Germain remained eighteen months longer, till 
October 1777. 
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NORTH AMBRIOAN WAR TILL 1781. 

After St. Germain^s removal, the war department was under- 
taken by prince de Montbarrey, one of the high nobility, who 
had previously shared the office of minister with St. Germain. 
He lost no time in reducing everything to the old footing. The 
department of foreign affairs was committed to count de Ver* 
gennes, who conducted the business of the state with great skill, 
but there was great difficulty in finding a suitable person to 
undertake the financial afiairs of the kingdom. Vergennes, who 
was an experienced statesman, found himself however in no 
small difficulty, because he had resolved to avail himself of the 
disputes between England and her colonies to blot out the dis* 
grace entailed by the peace of Paris, and again by a naval war 
to revive the honour of the nation, which had been tarnished 
in the seven years^ war by its campaigns on land. This could 
not be accomplished in a country like France, where the whole 
system of finance was in confusion and the credit of the country 
completely destroyed, unless the whole system of taxation was 
entirely altered as Turgot had proposed, or at least the credit of 
the country so far restored as to render it possible to raise a 
loan. The former had been attempted by Turgot ; the realiza- 
tion of the latter was entrusted to Necker, a banker in Paris, 
who was willing to make the attempt. Necker was a partner in 
a large banking-house in Paris, and had speculated for himself 
with great success ; he now therefore ofiered to undertake the 
management of the finances of the nation without either salary 
or title. He thought with reason, that if he succeeded in the 
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management of the public treasury, the reputation of his inte- 
grity, financial knowledge and ability (even in the theoretical 
part of the science) would secure him universal confidence. 
After Turgot's removal, Clugny de Nuis was placed at the head 
of the department of finance, but he soon had recourse to timid 
and insignificant means of supply, such as his discount-ofiice 
and lotteries, and only held the office six months, when he was 
removed by death. On his death Taboureau received the title 
of comptroller-general of finance, because Necker, as a protest- 
ant, could not be appointed to this office ; but the latter in reality 
managed all the business of the department under the modest 
title of a director of finance. 

With his numerous merits, extensive knowledge and admi- 
rable qualities, Necker combined that unlimited vanity, preten- 
sion and self-complacency, which is usually regarded as the re- 
proach of a Genevese education, or rather of the education and 
training of all those who merely seek and love virtue as a means 
of worldly reputation and success. Self-complacency and vanity 
were hereditary in the Necker family, and Madame de Stael has 
idolized her father in her writings as much as he was grossly 
abused and calumniated by the emigrants, and by all those who 
viewed afiairs from the same standing-point as they did ; both 
were wrong. It is however very difficult to reconcile the very 
difi*erent opinions entertained respecting his merits as a states- 
man. He has given a full account of his financial principles, 
for he has written two books upon the subject, which it is easy 
to compare. His father was a celebrated professor of law in 
Geneva, who, among others, gave instructions in German law 
to the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, because even now all persons 
of distinction and fashion would much rather speak fashionable 
French than vulgar German. He became first a clerk, then a 
partner, in the great banking-house of Th^usson and Co. in 
Paris; whilst there he realized millions by his own skill, and 
gained great reputation and credit ; and after his retirement from 
business he entered the field as a writer on questions of political 
economy and finance. The persons who talked upon these sub- 
jects at court with the queen and the ladies and gentlemen of 
her suite were in reality wholly ignorant of the subject, but they 
professed to be extremely angry with Turgot because he insisted 
on a fi*ee trade in corn : it was quite enough to determine their 
opposition to the measure that the word Jree was introduced^ 
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and nothing could have been more agreeable to their wishes than 
that a liberal writer like Necker should have come forward as 
an opponent to Turgot. Necker took up the gauntlet on this 
question^ and wrote against Turgot's principles of a free trade in 
corn in an essay ' Sur la lAgialation et le Commerce de$ Grains^ 
which was highly praised by the opponents of Turgot^ who was 
at that time minister of finance^ although the author either com- 
pletely misunderstood or misrepresented him in one of the lead- 
ing points of the question. Necker^s whole reasoning proceeds 
upon the principle that Turgot had sanctioned the principle of 
a free trade in com with other nations, whilst in reality he only 
maintained the propriety of a free internal trade. The authors 
of the innumerable French M^moires have taken a world of 
pains to determine who the person was who first brought this 
citizen banker to the notice of the court, and those historians 
who delight to entertain their readers with anecdotes and wit 
have collected a great variety of stories on the point : most of 
them say that he was recommended to the queen as a man who 
knew how to raise money by the abb^ Vermont, on the author* 
ity of the son of a great iron-merchant in Versailles, who was 
afterwards created a marquis. We do not pretend to give any 
opinion as to who recommended him to the queen, nor why she 
interfered in the affair ; certain it is that Necker^s moral, pe- 
dantic and systematic maimers, which were of the Genevese 
stamp, were as disagreeable to her as to her husband, because 
she contrasted them with the courtly manners of Turgot, which 
were smooth and gentle, and such as were acquired by a fami- 
liarity with the court from his youth. Necker moreover did 
everything which could be expected in the then existing cir- 
cumstances; he raised the necessary means for a war which 
Vergennes desired for political reasons, and for which the whole 
French youth of the higher circles earnestly longed, from an in- 
spiration for glory and for a constitution such as that which 
Montesquieu described, or for a species of public and domestic 
life such as Rousseau and all the fashionable sentimental writers 
delineated. 

In the Parisian saloons of that period there reigned a gene- 
ral inspiration for the progress of humanity, for the beau idial 
of social life, as there now prevails in the same place the spirit 
of speculation and politics of a degrading description, a love of 
distinction and boasting of wealth and rank. The young men 
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belongmg to the families of the high French nobility shared 
in this enthusiasm^ which was worthy to be ranked with the 
knightly spirit of the best times of the middle ages. The ladies 
also bestowed the rewards of praise and love upon those alone 
who exhibited the highest enthusiasm for the rights of the people 
and human freedom^ as the ladies of the south of France for- 
merly distributed the rewards of knightly valour at tilts and 
tournaments. The most of those knights who were the inspired 
advocates and champions of freedom, in the decennium imme- 
diately preceding that in which the revolution took place, after- 
wards became fanatical opponents of the same ideas which they 
had lauded and disseminated in their youth, because the reality 
did not correspond with their ideal; which, if they had had any 
particle of common sense, they ought to have foreseen. Only 
one among them continued to dream the American dream of his 
youth to a very advanced age. and carried it with him to the 
grave. This noble enthusiast was the son of the marquis de la 
Fayette, who fell in the battle of Minden : he was a man who 
could never be brought to that point at which egotists speedily 
arrive, who regard human nature as evil because men are cor- 
rupt, and freedom a dream because millions are incapable and 
unworthy of its enjoyment. He himself gives us a very striking 
trait of his inborn admiration of the love of independence and 
resistance to oppression, in an anecdote of his boyhood ; he tells 
us that when his master required him, as an exercise in compo- 
sition, to give some account of the horse, he never forgot to 
mention the fact, that it was characteristic of the animal to rear 
on being touched with the whip of the rider. 

La Fayette, when sixteen years old, was married on the 11th 
of April 1774, to the second daughter of the count d'Ayen, who 
died in 1824 as duke de Noailles. This occurred at the very 
moment when the royal assent to die Boston Port Bill had made 
a war between England and North America unavoidable. His 
own patrimony and the dowry which he received with his wife 
made him one of the richest of the French nobility, and his 
birth entitled him to one of the first places at court, where he 
appeared as a captain of cavalry. The Americans had no sooner 
formed the design of declaring themselves independent of the 
mother-country, which they carried into effect in the following 
year, than he expressed his opinions so openly and strongly in 
their favour in the circle of the princes and the queen, that 
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his youthful boldness made no very favourable impression at 
court, at a time when a war was not to be thought of. At a 
time therefore when there was no appearance of any alliance be- 
tween France and the Americans, and whilst his whole family 
was anxiously watching the movements of this young man of 
eighteen years of age, La Fayette declared openly, that he at 
least would unite his standard with that of America^ and the 
whole military youth of France shared his enthusiasm. The 
declaration of independence in America was calculated to work 
upon public opinion in France ; otherwise, the prudent and cau- 
tious Franklin, now sixty-nine years of age, would certainly not 
have earnestly urged his countrymen to take this bold step. 

As early as May 1775 the draft of a declaration of independence 
was laid before the American congress, and in February 1776 this 
declaration was printed in all the English newspapers. This 
point has been often overlooked, as well as the fact that all the 
provincial assemblies at that time had been invited to give their 
deputies to the congress full powers to agree to the declaration 
of independence. When Franklin arrived in America in May, 
and brought with him the news of the violent feelings which 
prevailed in the parliament and among the imperious English, 
and became a member of the general congress, he easily suc- 
ceeded in inducing them to commence their deliberations upon 
the nature and constitution of the new republic. Two states 
alone, Maryland and Pennsylvania, made a long and vigorous 
resistance to the determination of a complete separation from 
England and the erection of an entirely democratic republic 
such as was seriously discussed in congress when Howe evacu- 
ated Boston on the 17th of March 1776. On the 15th of May 
1776 the congress called upon the different assemblies and con- 
ventions of the united states, if they had not yet so done, im- 
mediately to erect and establish such a form of government in 
their re^ective states as the present situation of things required, 
and to adopt such a constitution as might contribute to the well- 
being and security of the state. The effect of Franklin's return 
from London is perceptible in this resolution, but still more in 
the introduction, which was prefixed to the resolution in the 
Pennsylvanian newspapers. It is there stated, that since his 
Britannic majesty, with the consent of parliament, has excluded 
the inhabitants of the colonies from the benefit of their protec- 
tion, it is now regarded as both necessary and useful to ofta- 
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Ush the government and consiilution which has been derived from 
that source. The deputies from Maryland and Pennsylvania 
\7ere strenuously opposed to this mode of action, but the con- 
gress was not to be restrained from following the general opinion, 
which soon overbore and carried with it those provinces which 
were at first disposed to resistance. When the declaration of 
independence was afterwards published, the representatives of 
Maryland withdrew from the meeting, and the assembly of this 
province refused its concurrence; but the people compelled their 
representatives to pursue another course, and the assembly of 
Maryland, as well as that of Pennsylvania, wiLs obliged to give 
way to the public will. The declaration of independence was to 
contain a summary of the reasons upon which the revolt of the 
colonies was founded, and to serve as the manifesto of the new 
democratic state, whose citizens consisted of prosaic and prac- 
tical farmers, trades-people and jurists. The composition of this 
important document was entrusted to five persons, — Jefferson, 
John Adams, Franklin, Sherman and Livingston, — ^who were 
also to digest, draw up and submit to the general body a plan 
for the establishment of other institutions necessary for the 
government and administration of the new republic. If we ad- 
mit the premises assumed by the authors of this paper, it is 
drawn up with masterly abili^, and is especially remarkable on 
account of its introduction and the declaration which it contains 
of the inalienable rights of the citizens in every description of 
state. The declaration was received with unconditional applause 
throughout the whole of Europe by all those who were weary 
of the military governments of the continent, or who were pre- 
pared by Montesquieu for Rousseau, and were affected by his 
visionary views and those of his partisans. We now know that 
this admirable paper was drawn up wholly by Jefferson, and 
that it only received a very few verbal amendments, suggested 
by Franklin and Adams. It was adopted by the congress on 
the 4th of July, and signed by Hancock as the president of the 
meeting. 

In reference to the other papers drawn up by this commis- 
sion of five, laid by them before congress and published by the 
latter, as well as to the first constitution of the new state and 
those of its single provinces, we refer our readers to the well- 
known writings of Ramsay, where all these documents will be 
found printed at full length. The essential points are contained 
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in the first part of Ramsay's * History of the American Revolu- 
tion/ supported by extracts from the minutes and records of 
congress^ and the documents in their complete form are con* 
tained in the same author's * History of North America/ espe- 
cially in reference to South Carolina, The declaration respect- 
ing the original rights of man^ freedom and equality^ and the 
complete justification of a people in resisting its government, — 
nay, in some cases regarding resistance as a duty, which preceded 
the vehement and bitter complaints against the English king 
and government, was calculated for. the people. It was there- 
fore brief, solid, temperate, easy of comprehension, and decisive 
in expression, as such addresses to the people must and ought 
to be : its form gave it an incredible eifect in Europe, where 
all was in a state of fermentation, and unhappily, very much 
lightened the business of the sophists of our century, for which 
they are paid by money and decorations, who have deduced all 
the evils of the French revolution from this declaration. The 
noblest and truly inspired minds seized with avidity upon the 
principles which were so clearly and conclusively established in 
this paper, which, however true they might be in themselves, 
were and are totally inapplicable among a degenerate race, in 
the present state of civilization on the continent of Europe. 
Such men attempted to introduce among us a Utopian demo- 
cratic republic, but as soon as they saw that knaves and profli- 
gates wished to take advantage of their enthusiasm and abused 
their principles, they changed their opinions and became ene- 
mies of every free thought, in the same manner as Plato in his 
' Republic ' represents noble minds as becoming a prey to and 
recommending misanthropy and misology. By this means the 
egotists of all countries make sure of success, because, according 
to their nature, they co-operate and afiiliate with one another by 
an evil instinct, whilst the friends of freedom of thought and 
mental independence and integrity always necessarily fall into 
parties. They showed that these visionaries pursued a course 
of folly, afterwards repented that they had mistaken these fol- 
lies and crimes for freedom, and acknowledged that they had so 
done; they therefore scoffed at all social freedom and its de- 
fenders^ discovered and maintained that right and truth are 
only to be found in servility, in a firm adherence to the old 
ways; and thus, by their disgraceful sophisms, they robbed 
the people of the continent of the only advantages which they 

VOL. V. N 
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should and might have obtained from the murders, cruelties 
and sufferings which the French revolution necessarily en- 
tailed. 

The first American constitution, which was afterwards con- 
siderably altered in its main features, had been already drawn 
up with Franklin's assistance, but it was afterwards discuKsed 
in a convention for several months, and first adopted by con- 
gress in April 1777* It was soon discovered that it was too 
democratic ; but we must not enter into a detailed account of 
the pains which were bestowed to remove and correct the demo- 
cratic confusion and irregiilarity which were the result of this 
first constitution, because this would lead us too far from the 
afiairs of Europe, which we must always keep in view. We 
refer those who wish to examine these matters more in detail to 
the works of Widenmann and Tocqueville. We shall merely 
observe, that Franklin took a great share in the first debates re- 
specting the constitution, and that he and Hancock were the 
persons who especially defended the democratic element His 
biographer clearly proves that Franklin strongly insisted upon 
the appointment of only a single legislative assembly. Besides 
general democratic reasons, he is said to have had special grounds 
for advocating this limitation, which were the results of his ex* 
perience as a member of the old assembly of Pennsylvania. In 
this province the descendants of those families to whom the 
country had been originally presented had still maintained a 
preponderating influence in the council, which often gave quite 
a different tendency to the acts of both chambers *• 

It was unquestionably a bold and precipitate step, for the 
thirteen provinces (Georgia had joined the union in July 177^) 
so suddenly to declare their independence of England; but 
they were no doubt at that time officially assured of the secret 
support of France. The leaders of the Americans besides cal- 

* 'Life of Franklin/ by Sparks, vol. i. p. 409. "He (Franklin) is re. 
ported to have been the author of the most remarkable feature of the consti- 
tution, that is, a single legislative assembly instead of two branches, which 
other statesmen have considered preferable, and tohieh have been aiuee adopted 
in all the itatei qfthe Union, as well as in other countries where the experiment 
of popular forms has been tried. There is no doubt that this was a favourite 
theor^ with him, because he explained and gave his reasons for it on another 
occasion. The perpetual conflict between the two branches under the pro- 
prietary government of Pennsylvania, in which the best laws, after having 
been passed by the representatives of the people, were constantly defeated by 
the veto of the governor and council, seems to have produced a strong im* 
pression on his mind." 
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Ciliated upon the good wishes of a great portion of the English 
people, and upon the difficulty of carrying on military opera- 
tions in the interior of the provinces. This step was the bolder, 
as the inhabitants of the new repubUc were in no respect 
knightly or enthusiastic in their characters, and neither disposed 
nor fitted to perform regular miUtary service. They were be- 
sides greatly deficient in money for such an enterprise as that 
which they undertook, and the paper currency, which was intro- 
duced as a substitute, only served to show the whole world the 
nature of North American patriotism. The most fiery patriots 
would not take this money themselves, and it sunk lower and 
lower in value every month and every year, like the asrignats of 
the French republic, till no one would take it at any price*. 
They were further ill-provided with arms, ammunition and troops ; 
but the best ally of the Americans was the vain and philosophical 
enthusiasm of the Parisians for what the young nobility and 
persons of distinction in France called freedom. In order to 
form a clear idea of the extent of this giddy enthusiasm among 
persons of distinction in France, we refer our readers to the 
beginning of S^gur's ^ Memoirs,^ from which it will be seen that 
the fnvoUty of the new court was almost as repugnant and re- 
volting to common sense as the Ucentiousness of the old one, and 
that all this enthusiasm for fi>eedom, America and Franklin was 
mere fashion, swaggering and miUtary bravado, as trivial as the 
whole of that court Ufe- which the old fop describes in his ^ Me- 
moirs' as so charming. We bring this point conspicuously for- 
ward, because it is a proof that these vain and distinguished 
favourers of the American cause must afterwards necessarily 
fail, when they came to make the attempt at establishing a con- 
stitutional monarchy, inasmuch as they wished to present what 
was old in a new form better suited to their vanity ; their con- 
stitution therefore was still-born. - Lafayette made the only ex- 
ception, and he was almost more important for the cause of the 
American revolution than he afterwards became for that of 
France. 

Long before their declaration of independence, the Americans 
were carrying on secret negotiations with the French govern- 
ment; they purchased arms and munitions of war, or rather 
they received them under the pretence of purchase ; they tried to 

* In 1777 the silver dollar was to the paper dollar as 113 : 1, and in 1780 
as 11,000: 1. 
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raise a loan, and took volunteers, especially officers, into their ser- 
vice. These affiurs were chiefly managed and with peculiar ability 
by Silas Deane, whose dishonesty in his pecuniary transactions 
was afterwards exposed by the celebrated Thomas Payne. Deane 
was a member of the congress, and had been sent to Pbris by 
the committee of that body which was appointed for secret cor- 
respondence. This mission took place in March 1770^ therefore 
before America had ceased to be a portion of the English do- 
minions. Deane, in the character of a political agent and con- 
sul, negotiated sometimes with the government and sometimes 
with private indi>dduals, and soon gathered around him a circle 
of enthusiasts. The baron de Kalb, who was afterwards killed 
in Carolina fighting for the cause of American democracy, was 
amongst the conspicuous members of the circle which collected 
around Deane, partly from enthusiasm for the cause of the Ame- 
ricans, partly from hatred and hostility to England, and partly 
from the mere love of military adventure and renown. Lafayette 
was introduced into this circle by the baron, and attempted, but 
in vain, to induce the court vigorously to take up the cause of 
the Americans and make a public declaration in their favour. 
This would have been extremely important to the republicans, 
whose affairs were in a very unfavourable condition in the latter 
half of the year 1776. As however he could not succeed in 
these attempts, he resolved, as far as in his power, to do what 
the state would not do, that is, to devote himself to their cause, 
and to assist them with his property, person and friends. 

In the course of the year 1776> Silas Deane had been so suc- 
cessful in his negotiations and in creating an interest in favour of 
his fellow-countrymen, that in September 1776 he was able to 
despatch to America three ships laden with materials of war, 
which the French government had put at his disposal. It was 
indeed said, that those articles were to be paid for, but a clause 
was inserted in the agreement, that in certain circumstances 
payment would not be required by France. Lafayette still en- 
tertained some hopes at that time that his government would 
make a declaration in favour of the Americans, and in the mean- 
time he took a journey to England in the spring of 1777* On 
his return the French government availed itself of his instru- 
mentality, in order to withdraw their negotiations with Silas 
Deane from public observation. The new state of the thirteen 
united provinces, immediately aft;er its erection on the 26th of 
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September 177^, sent plenipotentiaries to Paris, who were to 
open public and official negotiations with the govenunent of 
France. The persons appointed on this important mission were 
Silas Deane, who was already in France, Franklin and Jefferson, 
the latter of whom, however, declined the mission ; Lee, who 
was at that time in London, was named in his stead. Franklin 
arrived in the beginning of December, and it appears &om the 
very first letters which he wrote from Nantes and Brest how 
singular his circumstances were, and how equivocal the conduct 
of the French government was. On the one hand, the English 
government still ventured to require the government of France 
to deliver up Silas Deane to England as a traitor ; and, upon the 
other, the French government delivered to him, as the represen- 
tative of the North Americans, a large supply of artillery, which 
was to be employed against England*. 

Franklin and Lee joined Deane in Paris, and gave .their col- 
league diplomatic importance; Deane however was far better 
calculated for an intriguer than for the dignified position of an 
ambassador. The whole three were received by Vergennes on 
the 13th of December, and, as we learn firom Franklin's cor- 
respondence, they were immediately afterwards, through Ver- 
gennes, brought into communication with Aranda, who was at 
that time Spanish minister in Paris. Aranda gave the same sort 
of hopes as Vergennes, but king Charles III. was too much of a 
Bourbon not to shrink back with horror firom the contemplation 
of any kind of disobedience or resistance to a kingly, and 
therefore, according to his idea, a divinely ordained government. 
In January 1777 L^ was ordered to go to Spain, whither the 
prudent Franklin did not wish to go. He was only allowed how- 
ever to proceed as far as Burgos, where he was met by Grimaldi, 
who sent him back again, after having promised him an insig- 
nificant sum for the purchase of munitions of war, which were 
to be sent out from Bilboa. Charles III. would neither take any 
official notice of the republic nor its ambassador. He remained 
firm to his anti-republican principles, even when the Americans 
had become allies of the king of France, and the latter had sent 

* ' Franklin's Works/ vol. viii. p. 191. Franklin to Hancock, president of 
the congress : — " I understand that Mr. Lee has lately been in Paris, that 
Mr. Deane is still there, and that an underhand supply is obtained from the 
government of two hundred brass field- pieces, thirty thousand firelocks, and 
some other military stores, which are now shipping for America, and will be 
convoyed by a ship of war," 
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a considerable number of auxiliary troops to their aid. In the 
year 177^ the Americans sent Jay, one of their most distill^ 
guished men, to Spain : he arrived in Madrid in January 1 780, 
but was very coldly received. Jay spent two years in Spain, 
without obtaining any further encouragement or aid than a 
miserable loan of 150,000 dollars. 

Franklin's appearance in the Parisian saloons, before he ap-* 
peared at the court or was allowed to carry on any negotiations 
except by the instrumentality of others, was a very important 
event for the whole of Europe. At that time the prevailing 
tone in Paris settled and determined the social tone of all the 
rest of the civilized and fashionable world. The admiration of 
Franklin in the saloons of Paris was pushed to the most absurd 
and exaggerated length, and produced an effect bordering almost 
on the miraculous. His style of dress, the simplicity of his ex- 
ternal appearance, combined with his characteristic placidity and 
mildness, as well as with that apparent humility learned in the 
school of the quakers, procured crowds of friends and partisans 
of freedom among courtiers who would have been shocked and 
terrified by coarseness o^ manners and bold and naked truths. 
Some opinion may be formed of the extent to which this was 
carried, and of the impression which republican ideas, and espe- 
cially the externals of republicans, made, by a passage quoted 
from a writer who is indisputably the best authority for things 
which belong to his department and lie within the circle of his 
knowledge and capacities^. Franklin was neither mistaken in 

* S^gur writes as follows : — " Rien n'^toit plus surprenant que le con* 
traste du luxe de ootre capitale, de T^l^gance de nos modes, de la magnificence 
de Versailles, de toutes ces traces vivantes de la fiert^ monarchique de Louis 
XIV, de la hauteur polie, mais superbe, de nos grands, avec Thabillement 

iiresque rustique, le maintien simple mais fier, le langage libre et sans detour, 
a chevelure sans apprdts et sans poudre, enfin avec cet air antique qui sem- 
bloit transporter tout k coup dans nos murs au milieu de la civilisation amollie 
et servile du ISiime si^le, quelques $age$ contemparaina de Plato (America 
and Plato !) ou des republicains du terns de Caton et de Fabius" (Roman patri- 
cians and American printers !) . Franklin writes to Mary Hewson : — '' Figure 
to yourself an old man with gray hair appearing under a martin fur cap among 
the powdered heads of Paris." S^r continues : — '* Ce spectacle inattendu 
nous ravissoit d'autant plus qu'il ^toit nouveau et qu'il arrivoit justement It 
I'epoque oil la litt^rature et la philosophic repandoient universellement parml 
noas le d^sir des r^formes, le penchant aux innovations, et les germes d'un 
vif amour pour la liberty." After a whole stream of similar phrases which it 
is easy to imagine, he proceeds: — "Les comroissaires du congres n'^toient 
point encore ofllciellement reconnus comme agens diplomatiques, ils n'avoient 
point obtenu d'audience du monarque ; c'^toit par des interm^iaires que le mi- 
nis^re n^gocioit avec eux. Mais dans leurs maisons, oo voyoit chaque jour 
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himself nor in the people with whom he had to do ; he knew 
human nature well, and thoroughly understood what was going 
forward and what principles and follies were at work in the 
saloons of Paris. In his confidential letters he gives admirable 
delineations, full of comic humour^ of Parisian society and of 
the reverence and admiration which were exhibited towards him« 
self; but, like a genuine American, he took care to derive all 
those possible advantages from their folly, which a skilful mer- 
chant is accustomed to do from an ignorance or over-estimate of 
his wares. If we only compart the descriptions which Lacretelle, 
Lafayette, 86gur and others give of the attention which Frank- 
lin's appearance excited, with the confidential letters written firom 
Passy, where he resided, to his fHends in America, we shall see 
what miserable diplomatic bunglers the most skilful Parisians 
were in comparison with this old American printer. They were 
guided by long usage or custom, by art or science ; he simply 
followed his natural instinct, which is an infallible guide, and 
can never be led astray or excelled, like art* Nevertheless he 
found all his negotiations obstructed as long as the war in Ame- 
rica promised no successful results. 

France would not acknowledge the new republic till it might 
be seen whether the people were really as much in earnest as the 
originators of the declaration of independence, and whether the 
new state was in a condition to maintain itself for any time 
against England. Franklin therefore even endeavoured to damp 
the enthusiasm of the young Lafayette, who was of the greatest 
use to him in Versailles, till the unfortunate turn which the war 
appeared to take was changed, and affairs might present such 
an appearance as would induce the French ministry to make a 
declaiiition in favour of the Americans* Lafayette however be- 
came impatient ; he had already for six months past fitted out a 
military expedition at his own cost, purchased a frigate, arms 
and provisions, and collected a number of soldiers, especially of 
officers, who shared his enthusiasm; in April 1777 he would 
suffer himself to be no longer detained, but embarked at Bor- 
deaux with a small but chosen body of troops. The French 

accourir avec empressement les hommes les plus distingu^ de la capitale et de la 
cour, ainsi que tous les philosophes, les savans et les littiratears les plus c^l^bres. 
Ceui-ci attribiiaient k leurs propres Merits et k leur iofluence les progres et les 
succ^s des doctriDes lib^rales dans un aatre monde (this was the cherished vanity 
which Franklin saw through and flattered), et leur d^sir secret etoit de se voir 
an jotir l^slateurs en Europe comme leurs ^mules T^oient en Am^rique/ 
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government was so far from being desirous of breaking with 
England at that time^ that the ministers not only sent a leitre 
de cachet after Lafayette (probably because they knew it would 
arrive too late), but upon the demand of lord Stormont they 
despatched t^ro brigs of war to overtake and bring him back. 
After a voyage of seven weeks, however, he arrived safely at 
Georgetown in North Carolina. 

Lafayette had no sooner landed, than, accompanied by six 
officers only, he hastened to Philadelphia, in the neighbourhood 
of which Washington was encamped with about 12,000 men : 
he was received by the American commander in the most favour- 
able and friendly manner. The congress was a very cautious, 
prudent and close-fisted assembly, prosaic in its character, and for 
that reason very practical also. It was at that time urgently beset 
by adventurers and enthusiasts, and at first hesitated long before 
it could comprehend the enthusiasm of these young officers. 
When it afterwards came to appreciate his desire, the congress, 
with a view at least to satisfy Lafayette's wish, received him 
formally into the service of the republic, but by a resolution so 
framed as to show that they were greatly influenced by the belief 
and knowledge of the power and interest of his family at the 
court of France. On the 31st of July 1777 be was appointed a 
major-general in the North American army, and as it was stated, 
this appointment was made as a testimony of the sense they 
entertained of the sacrifices which he had made for the American 
cause, of the distinguished rank and the connexions by marriage 
of the illustrious family to which he belonged. 

In the year 177^ the English reinforcements and their German 
mercenaries arrived in America, and the war was carried on with 
success in Canada and New York by the English ; some of their 
undertakings, however, against the southern provinces failed from 
want of skill on the part of their admirals. In Canada, general 
Carleton drove the Americans from Montreal and the St. John, 
passed Lake Champlain with the Canadians and encamped at 
Crown Point, when general Burgoyne arrived with the latest 
reinforcements from England, in order to take the command, to 
revenge the inroad of the Americans on Canada, and to push 
forward from the northern lakes to New York. This city had 
previously been defended by Washington against the attack of 
the English under Howej and to the astonishment of every one, 
the American commander with very bad troops maintained his 
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position tin September against the best troops in Europe (En- 
glish and Hessians). The blame in this case chiefly attached to 
general Howe^ who held the chief command in the English army, 
and was as negligent in his attention to the duties of his office 
as lord O. Germaine was in his^ who was at the head of the co- 
lonial department and therefore entrusted with the chief ma- 
nagement of the American war. The minister is said some^ 
times to have put the most urgent despatches in his pocket when 
he was in society^ and afterwards to have completely neglected 
and foi^otten them : general Howe often neglected to read the 
orders which he himself signed^ trusted to his subordinates, en- 
joyed himself, and gave way to personal indulgences even when 
minutes were precious, lliis will easily explain the reason why 
so litde was accomplished in the last months of the year 1776 
by an army said to have amounted to 30^000 men : it must not 
however be overlooked, that not more than 12,000 men of the 
English army could be brought at once into the field, and at that 
very moment there were 17^000 American militia on foot for a 
short time. The English took possession of New York in the 
middle of September, and the militia only remained in service 
till October, because according to law they were only bound 
to serve for twelve months. The general-in-chief therefore was 
no sooner forsaken by his militia than he was left to his fate. 
The English, who had already occupied Long Island, Rhode 
Island and New York, now spread over the Jerseys, and in 
winter would have crossed the Delaware and conquered Phila- 
delphia had general Howe remained with his army as Washington 
did with his, instead of giving himself up to indulgences in New 
York. 

The new republic derived some profit at least fi'om the disasters 
and misfortunes of the winter of 1776-1777 : the congress per- 
ceived that it had gone too far in the application of the demo- 
cratical principle to the organization of the army, and imme- 
diately repealed the law which limited the service of the militia to 
twelve months. The legislative body, having been compelled to 
change its place of meeting firom Philadelphia to Baltimore, con- 
ferred upon Washington a sort of dictatorial power in the army, 
but only for a short time. At the moment when the congress, 
for fear of his approach, had fled from Philadelphia to the De- 
laware, general Howe not only omitted to pass the river, but he 
neglected proper measures for the defence of the important posts 
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at Trenton and Princetown, which were near the Delaware^ 
agamst an attack from the American commander. He left the 
superintendence of this affidr to general Grants who despised his 
enemy^ regarded an attack or surprise as an impossibility, and 
thereby afforded Washington an opportunity of restoring some 
degree of confidence to his American troops. 

The unimportant advantage which Washington gained at 
Trenton led to another successful attack upon the British troops 
at Princetown, and made the English so cautious that they re* 
mained for some time behind their lines at New-Brunswick. 
When they afterwards attempted to provoke the Americans to an 
engagement, Washington was by far too good a general rashly to 
stake his reputation upon the chances of such a battle, and his 
enemies could not force him to accept their challenge. In win- 
ter Howe gave himself no trouble about his army, and every 
general followed his own course. The Hessians formed the ad«« 
vanced division, without however maintaining their lines of com- 
munication with the rest of the troops in such perfect order as 
to enable them immediately to secure assistance in case of neces- 
sity, and they were also too negligent of the movements of the 
enemy. Fifteen hundred Hessian troops and some English light 
cavalry were stationed at Trenton, but general Grant ridiculed 
and disregarded all the representations of the Hessian commander 
respecting the importance and necessity of keeping open their 
lines of communication with the main army : Washington imme- 
diately took advantage of their neglect. On the morning of the 
26th of December Washington crossed the Delaware, surprised 
the Hessians at Trenton, who were too confident of their se- 
curity, and after a short engagement succeeded in making pri- 
soners of the greater part of the troops. The American com- 
mander, having fully succeeded in his design, and wishing to 
avoid an engagement with the main army, recrossed the river on 
the same evening, carrying with him the prisoners, their artillery 
and baggage, as he entertained no doubt that the English general 
would immediately concentrate his scattered divisions on the 
Delaware. He was however no little astonished to hear that the 
English division at Princetown remained as completely isolated 
as the Hessians had been at Trenton : he therefore again crossed 
the river after the lapse of about eight days, and first appeared 
before Trenton. Here Washington came in contact with lord 
ComwAllis, who was a man of distinguished military talent : the 
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American general avoided an engagement^ out-manoeuvred his 
opponent^ and by a night march arrived at Princetown, where 
he surprised and defeated three regiments of British troops. The 
English after a brave resistance lost the half of their men^ and 
Washington at first took possession of Princetown^ but was pru- 
dent enough to avoid an engagement with the main body of the 
English army under lord Cornwallis. In these two skirmishes 
he accomplished all he could possibly have expected with 4000 
men *. Cornwallis now retired to New-Brunswick, where the En- 
glish army took up its quarters. Washington had now full scope 
for his operations ; the confidence of his troops was restored ; 
he drove the Hessians out of the Jerseys and obtained the glory 
of having delivered Philadelphia, and again occupied the greatest 
part of the Jerseys. 

It is impossible to comprehend why general Howe should have 
suffered himself in some measure to be besieged for six months 
in Brunswick by a weak and badly organized army, as the handful 
of Americans under Washington for this whole period were 
scarcely ever ten hours distant from his camp. The war would 
probably have taken quite a different turn in this year had lord 
Cornwallis been in command instead of general Howe. Howe 
was scarcely ever present with the army; he remained quietly in 
New York, enjoying the society of his ladies, till the beginning 
of June. He remained in New York till considerable reinforce- 
ments from England had arrived ; but when he at length ap- 
peared and took the field he found that the Americans also 
were reinforced, and had taken up and fortified themselves in 
some very strong positions. He attempted during the whole of 
June to bring Washington to a decisive engagement, but the 
American general was very cautious, because he had already 
suffered some loss in a skirmish in which he ventured to try his 
troops on the 26th. Qeneral Howe, finding Washington's posi- 
tion inaccessible and his resolution fixed, relinquished the cam- 
paign in the Jerseys after several ineffectual feints and inflicting 
ruin and desolation on the country, and resolved to make an 

* See Stedinan*8 ' History of the Origin, Progress and Termination of the 
War in North America.' 

In the year 1776 the English are said to have had 24,000 men in August, 
and the Americans 16,000 ; in November the English 26,000 and the Ameri- 
cans 4500 ; in December the English 27,700, the Americans 3300 ; in June 
th« English 30,000, the.Americans 8000. 
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attack from the sea-side, by passing up the Chesapeake and 
making an attempt in this direction upon Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, and especially upon the city of Philadelphia. When the 
English commander-in-chief relinquished the campaign in the 
Jerseys, he would indisputably have done better to have gone 
northwards and formed a junction with general Burgoyne, who 
had advanced from Canada into the northern part of the province 
of New York ; but instead of that, he resolved, as has been stated^ 
to pass through Maryland into Pennsylvania. 

The troops were obliged to remain from the 1st till the 23rd 
of July 1777 in the ships, during the warmest time of the year 
and in an unhealthy climate; the wind and weather afterwards 
proved unfavourable for the voyage, and as this was usual at the 
season, Howe should have previously foreseen the difficulty. At 
a later period the measures of defence taken by the Americans 
rendered the voyage up the Delaware impossible. At the end 
of August Howe disembarked his army in Chesapeake Bay, and 
in the early part of September advanced along the Delaware 
through the small province of Maryland towards Philadelphia. 
Washington was then>at the head of 14,000 men, among whom 
there was a considerable number of French experienced in war, 
and some refugee Poles. His object was to cover Pennsylvania 
and to dispute with the English the passage of the Brandy wine, 
which is a tributary of the Delaware ; he therefore resolved on 
a decisive engagement. Washington encamped on the heights 
on the eastern side of the Brandywine, but was unsuccessful in 
defending the passage ; he was outflanked by the British. In 
this afiair Washington had not to do with general Howe, but 
with lord Comwallis and the Hessian general Kniephausen, who 
commanded the two columns in which the army advanced, and 
both of whom were officers of experience. Lafayette acted as 
Washington's major-general on this occasion, and the Poles were 
commanded by the same count Pulawsky, who has become either 
renowned or infamous by his bold attempt in 177^ to carry off 
king Stanislaus from his own capital. The battle was fought on 
the 11th of September 1777 ; the republicans were completely de- 
feated and Lafayette wounded. Lafayette alleges, in his account 
of this affair, that if the English on this occasion had vigorously 
and skilfully followed up their victory, it would have been easy for 
them to have scattered and annihilated the whole American 
krmj. Gteneral Howe was not however the man for any such 
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decision or enterprise ; he delayed long upon the field of battle ; 
and general Washington^ who was of more value to the Ameri- 
cans than all their miserable soldiers^ gained time by his delay 
to collect as many of his ill-disciplined and scattered troops as 
it was possible. He remained three days afterwards in Phila* 
delphia^ provided his army with provisions and stores^ and on 
the advance of the English withdrew into the extensive forests 
behind the city. The loss of Philadelphia was the only serious 
disadvantage to the Americans of what was called the battle of 
the Brandywine^ in which the defeated party, according to the 
highest accounts, did not lose more than a thousand men, in dead, 
wounded and prisoners. The English troops commenced the 
movement in advance on the 16th, and did not take possession of 
Philadelphia till the 26th, and in order to occupy the city, it was 
necessary materially to weaken the main division of the army. 
Washington remained tolerably secure in the forests on the banks 
of the Schuylkill ; here he again succeeded in drawing reinforce- 
ments to his army, and made an attempt to surprise the English 
at Germantown : he found them however on this occasion better 
on their guard than they had been in the previous year at 
Trenton^ and was obliged to enter into a general engagement 
The Americans were repulsed, though without suffering greater 
loss than in the battle on the Brandywine ; the conquerors on 
their part gained very little by their victory, because the fate of 
the new republic was not decided by the campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania, nor the battles between Washington and Howe^ but in 
New York and on the Hudson, by the defeat of the second main 
army by which England proposed to re-establish her dominion 
over her colonies. 

The expedition from Canada against the northern part of New 
York failed for the same reason for which all the other under- 
takings of this war proved unsuccessfuL The English ministry 
was not national or popular ; it was therefore obliged to select 
for its commanders, not able men like Carleton and Comwallis, 
but men such as Howe and Burgoyne, because they possessed 
great parliamentary influence and had many friends and relations. 
Wh^n we only remember the services which Carleton performed 
with his small number of soldiers and militia in the year 177^ 
and the commencement of 1777> and know who Burgoyne was, 
who was appointed to supersede Carleton in the command of 
the troops which were to force their way through the trackless 
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foreeta of the North to Albany on the Hudson^ and then to 
descend this river to New York^ we shall have no difficulty in 
explaining the complete failure of the expedition. Burgoyne 
formerly belonged to the opposition in parliament ; he had been 
won over by the government and was brought to court, where 
the king, who at that time took great personal interest in these 
af&irs, received him with favour : with the map in his hand he 
boastingly traced out to his majesty the route of an expedition 
in which everything depended upon a thorough knowledge of 
the locality and of his men : he was then appointed to the chief 
command. Neither Howe nor Clinton received any orders for 
him, nor did they communicate any to him, but left him alone 
to provide for and carry out his plan as he best could. Carleton, 
who had been commander-in-chief in Canada, possessed all those 
talents and that experience in which Burgoyne was wholly defi- 
cient, but the former was obliged to make way for the latter. 
In the beginning of the year 1776 the American militia made 
incursions into Canada, conquered Montreal, and pushed forward 
to Quebec ; Carleton defended the province with a mere handful 
of men. In May he repulsed the desperate assault which was 
made on Quebec by the Americans under general Montgomery, 
on which occasion the latter fell a sacrifice to his bravery. Ha- 
ving received reinforcements he now advanced in his turn against 
Montreal, reconquered the city, and when obliged to surrender 
the command to Burgoyne, had reached the lakes on the south- 
em frontiers of Canada, with an army of English and Bruns- 
wickers now increased to 13,000 men« 

Burgoyne was neither acquainted with the Canadians, upon 
whose militia so much depended, nor with the difficulties at- 
tending a march through pathless forests ; Carleton was offended 
at his treatment, and soon after wholly retired. In this expe- 
dition, which was to be undertaken by Burgoyne at the head of 
8000 German and English troops, accompanied by 2000 Cana- 
dians, there was indeed very little to fear from the enemy ; but 
the want of provisions for his armies and the difficult nature of 
the country must have involved him in insuperable difficulties. 
The difficulties of the march from the northern lakes to Albany 
on the Hudson, where they might hope to fall in with that por- 
tion of the main army which Howe and Clinton had left in New 
York, were greatly increased by Burgoyne's being obliged to 
take into his service the then numerous but now almost extinct 
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Indian tribes as his allies. This step was taken by the express 
command of the English ministry and against his own decided 
opinion. His Indian aiUes were guilty of the greatest cruelties 
and excesses, no effectual restraints could be imposed upon 
their savage barbarity, whilst they were of almost no use in 
the field, and of very little more in supplying the wants of the 
army by the chase and predatory expeditions. On the other 
hand, their employment excited the utmost indignation and rage 
in the minds of the colonists, and rendered the difficulty of pro* 
viding an army almost impossible in a country where at that 
time settlements were thinly scattered, and the dwellings of the 
colonists were embosomed in the mighty forests. The barbari- 
ties of the savages were all naturally laid to the blame of the 
English, and made them and their cause objects of hatred both 
in America and Europe. 

General Burgoyne commenced his march in June 1777; on 
the 5th of July he captured the fort of Ticonderoga, and then 
advanced to Skenesborough, which he also occupied, because the 
small American army of 1500 men could not resist but only delay 
and harass his march, which was first to be directed towards 
the Hudson and then down that river to Albany. The English 
reached the Hudson or North River on the 30th of July ; and 
when general Gates replaced general Schuyler in the command of 
the American army of the north, Burgoyne's position had become 
imminently dangerous. Burgoyne was generally blamed for not 
having returned to Ticonderoga after the capture of Skenesbo- 
rough and there reshipped his troops, instead of attempting to 
force his way through the wilderness, where he must clear paths, 
fell trees, build bridges over rivers and ravines, and wade through 
long, deep and dangerous morasses: in this manner twenty 
days of unremitting labour were consumed in accomplishing a 
distance of not more than as many miles*. The difficulty of 
the march through such a country was vastly increased by the 
transport of the heavy train of artillery with which the army was 
provided, and genersd Howe did absolutely nothing to lighten 
the difficulty of the undertaking. It is true that Howe, when 
he embarked on his expedition to Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
in order again to land at the mouth of the Delaware and ascend 
that rivet, left Clinton in New York'; but he left him with only 
seventeen battalions and a regiment of light cavalry, and without 
* See Burgoyne'8 'Justification/ 
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^ving any orders whatsoever respecting Burgoyne. Clinton 
afterwards alleged^ that he had taken it for granted that the 
army which was moving forward from Canada on the Hudson 
was in a condition to reach Albany without his assistance^ and 
he therefore waited till his reinforcements arrived in the end of 
September before he embarked on the Hudson with 3000 men. 
This expedition was undertaken without any view of lending aid 
to Burgoyne, because Clinton knew nothing of his situation, but 
in order to destroy those forts which the Americans had erected 
on the river to bar the navigation to the EngUsh and prevent them 
from ascending to Albany, where Bui^yne was to embark. 

Burgoyne*s difficulties increased as he advanced ; he soon found 
himself deprived of all supplies, and both the Canadian militia and 
the swarms of his Indian alUes, who had hitherto accompanied 
him, forsook him in the very moment of his greatest necessity. 
The Americans gained additional confidence in themselves by 
two successful engagements (at Bennington and Fort Stanwix) 
fought in the middle of August, and the number of their troops 
increased to 14,000 men. In the former of these af&irs just 
referred to, the loss fell chiefly upon the Brunswickers. Bur- 
goyne had the imprudence to despatch colonel Baum with a small 
division, on the 13th of August, to a distance of three days' 
inarch from the main army, to take possession of the town of 
Bennington. He himself afterwards saw that this expedition 
was so unjustifiable in itself, that he alleged he had given orders 
for the undertaking merely because he was reduced to the greatest 
straits for supplies, and knew that the Americans had collected 
stores at Bennington which it was important to' capture. It is 
however certain, that on the morning on which he issued his 
orders to colonel Baum he knew nothing whatever of the exist- 
ence of such supplies. Baum's division was obliged to march 
three days through the wilderness ; on the third day it was as- 
sailed by the Americans ; and before a message could be sent 
and aid arrive from the main body, it was surrounded, its po- 
sition carried by storm, and the whole division either routed^ 
killed, or taken prisoners. A body of their countrymen who 
were sent to their relief experienced nearly the same fate, and 
with diminished numbers were obliged hastily to withdraw with 
the loss of their baggage and artillery. On this occasion Bur- 
goyne lost in all some 600 men. Immediately afterwards the 
Americans were reinforced and the command transferred to ge- 
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neral Gates. In the second engagement at Fort Stanwix^ Bur^ 
goyne's troops fought with more success than at Bennington, 
but their situation nevertheless soon became desperate, because 
they had neither any prospect of being able to reach Albany, 
nor saw any possibility of returning to Canada, and were only 
provided with stores for thirty days. 

The misfortunes which befell Burgoyne^s army were decisive 
of the fate of the new republic ; for France was no sooner made 
acquainted with the news of Burgoyne and his army having 
been compelled to surrender as prisoners of war, than she ac- 
knowledged the republic. This no sooner took place, than it be- 
came obvious to every one, that the English, who had previously 
proved unable to reduce the provinces to obedience, would cer- 
tainly not be in a condition to do so now, if a fleet and subsi^ 
dies were sent fix)m France, even without the aid of an auxiliary 
army. The English historians blame Howe as well as Clinton 
and Burgoyne, and vehemently accuse them both of neglect and 
precipitation. In order to form a just opinion on these points, we 
must refer our readers to Stedman, who at that time was serving 
under lord Comwallis, in whose work they will find full details 
of the military undertakings ; these lie beyond our scope and 
our object, and we hasten on to the catastrophe. 

A hostile fate seemed to pursue the English armies in this 
war ; for on the very day on which Clinton despatched a division 
under general Vaughan to meet Burgoyne, the latter began to 
despair of the possibility of reaching Albany, and Clinton's troops 
had returned to New York a single day before his retreat to 
Canada. In the beginning of the month Clinton had succeeded 
in removing all obstructions to the navigation of the Upper Hud- 
son ; he had destroyed forts Montgomery and Constitution, but 
withdrew his troops at the very moment when he ought to have 
made a last desperate attempt. On the 9th of October Bur- 
goyne began his retreat towards the north, and on the 10th 
reached the neighbourhood of Saratoga, where the enemy was 
collected in considerable force at Still Water, on the left bank of 
the Hudson. He was here suddenly surrounded by the Ame- 
ricans, who were too prudent to risk a battle, but remained in 
their position. The English had been for three weeks reduced 
to half rations ; they had now only five or six days* provisions, 
and were exhausted by their march through a difficult and almost 
impracticable country ; and after a variety of harassing attacks, 
VOL. V. o 
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the lo88 of many officers and men, the whole country being in 
possession of the enemy and every pass barred, nothing remained 
but to propose terms of capitulation to general Gates. Burgoyne 
had previously sent several officers to Clinton to apprise him of 
his desperate condition ; one of these alone escaped the enemy 
and reached Clinton in New York. As Clinton was the elder 
in command, Burgoyne begged him to send him orders, and 
ui^ed him to march northwards to his relief; Clinton however 
answered, that he could neither give him orders, nor do any- 
thing for him more than had already been done by the expedi- 
tion under general Vaughan. Ramsay as well as Stedman blame 
Clinton for not having immediately marched from New York as 
soon as he was informed of Bui^yne's desperate condition, and 
think that he ought to have made a bold attempt with his 
regular army against the miserable bands of American militia, 
however numerous they might have been. They allege, that he 
might easily have reached Albany on the 12th of October, ad- 
vanced so as to have taken Gates's army in the rear, and thus 
prevented this disgraceful and fatal capitulation. 

Burgoyne had been at that time long left to his fate by the 
Canadian militia and by the Indians, who t<^ther amounted to 
about 3000 men ; since July he had lost 4000 men, and there 
were now only remaining some 6000 under his command, of 
whom one half were Germans. Stedman alleges, that of his 
army of 10,000 men he had only 3500 left capable of bearing 
arms. On the 13th of October the general called a council of war, 
and the officers were unanimously of opinion that they should 
accept the honourable terms of capitulation which general Gates 
was willing to grant. The capitulation was actually concluded 
on the 15th. The English were allowed to march out of their 
camp under arms, which they were to pile when they had passed 
beyond the line of their encampment. They were obUged to 
promise no longer to serve in America, and were to be con- 
veyed to Boston, and from thence embarked for England ; the 
last condition however was not fulfilled, because congress re- 
fused to ratify it. The number of men, Grermans, English, 
provincial loyalists and some remaining Canadians, &c., who 
were taken prisoners of war along with Burgoyne, has been 
stated very differently by different writers ; that is to us indif- 
ferent. The things of main importance for the Americans were 
the arms and munitions of war which fell into their hands, and 
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especially the thirty-five pieces of admirable artillery of various 
calibre. Burgoyne's unfortunate campaign and the capitulation 
of Saratoga were the signal for a European war, to which we shall 
only refer in this place in as far as it is connected with the origin 
of the new republic. This capitulation^ together with the defeat 
of a second of her armies under the command of one of her most 
distinguished generals^ was the cause which induced the English 
government to think of relinquishing the idea of subjugating the 
North American colonies. 

The news of the capture of the whole army, whose expedition 
had been previously announced in such magnificent terms^ ar- 
rived in France precisely a year after Franklin^s entrance into 
Paris, and he knew well how to turn it to admirable account. 
He had hitherto lived apparently retired in Passy, but he was 
notwithstanding the chief object of attention in the whole of 
France. He and the cause of the Americans were the iashion ; 
he was pressed on all sides for recommendations to the American 
service, and overwhelmed by importunities of all kinds. He and 
the two other American plenipotentiaries had been, it is true, in 
uninterrupted secret commujiication with the ministers, but after 
the battle of Saratoga they were sufiered immediately to assume 
a public character in France, and, as representatives of the con- 
gress, to treat concerning the acknowledgement of the republic 
as an independent nation. The French ministry, even before 
this event, had taken no pains to conceal their feelings of hos- 
tility towards England and their favourable disposition towards 
America. It had caused a million of livres to be paid to Beau- 
marchais, who was then to lend the money to the republic to 
purchase materials of war ; and according to the agreement en- 
tered into with Silas Deane, the congress was to send tobacco 
and other American productions to France in repayment of the 
loan. We have already stated, that Deane had also previoujily 
received 30,000 stand of arms, 200 cannon, 30 mortars, 4000 
tents, clothing for 30,000 men, and 200 tons of gunpowder from 
the French government. The three deputies, indeed, could not 
obtain from the government the promise of a naval expedition 
till after the battle of Saratoga, but Maurepas and Vergennes 
ofiered them a sum of 2,000,000 livres as an aid. This was called 
a loan contributed by the noble-minded rich enthusiasts for free^ 
dom ; but every one knew that the punctual quarterly payment of 
half a million flowed firom the royal treasury. The farmers-ge- 

o 2 
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nend also advanced a million^ for which they agreed to accept 
payment in tobacco. 

Ab early as 1776 Veigennea and Maurepas were disposed for 
a public alliance with America; but Turgot, as long as he re- 
mained in the cabinet^ dreaded the cost, and Necker would on 
no account hear of any interference on the part of France ; and 
nevertheless, the courier had scarcely arrived on the 4th of De- 
cember with the news of the capitulation, when Gerard, the 
secretary to the cabinet, presented himself at Franklin's house 
and requested him to renew his proposals for a treaty. On the 
12th of December the three Americans had their first public 
audience of Vergennes, and from that time forward they car* 
ried on negotiations with him and Gerard for the formal recog- 
nition of the republic as an independent state. Vergennes at 
first felt some difficulties on account of the king of Spain, but 
this obstruction was removed in the course of December. The 
French ministers declared that their negotiations should be con- 
ducted on principles of perfect reciprocity, and the treaty be 
regarded as merely a treaty of friendship and commerce, without 
imposing any burthensome conditions or making any heavy de- 
mands upon America. The ministers added, that the acknow- 
ledgement of the republic would probably lead to a war with 
England ; but notwithstanding that, the kmg would prefer no 
claims for the costs, or for compensation for any losses which 
might be sustained by France in consequence of such acknow- 
ledgement. That the only condition upon which the king would 
insist would be, that the United States would not relinquish their 
independence by any treaty with Great Britain and become 
anew subjects of that kingdom. The French government was 
fully convinced that Spain, although ready and. anxious for a 
war with England, would never consent to any alliance with the 
new republic ; and the idea of being able to persuade the king 
of Spain to take any such step was therefore necessarily given 
up. The recognition of the United States on the part of France 
was united with a treaty of alliance, according to the terms of 
which France promised to support the North Americans with 
her whole power until she had completely won her independence. 
This treaty moreover contained no burthensome con<Utions for 
the republic. France regarded it as advantage enough that the 
united provinces should wrest their freedom from the hands of 
the English, and thus humble and weaken the power of her 
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enemy. There was therefore no single condition in the treaty 
touching any claims which France might have upon any portion 
of the conquests either on the continent of America^ Canada, or 
the islands in the St. Lawrence^ which the English had wrested 
from the French in the last war. The treaties were signed 
as early as the 6th of February, and immediately ratified by con- 
gress. 

The impression which the first appearance of the American 
ambassadors at the French court and Franklin's subsequent in- 
tercourse with it made upon the whole of the educated persons 
among the higher classes in Europe, was far more important for 
France and for the whole of Europe, which then blindly followed 
the tone given by Versailles, than even this treaty, although it 
led to a bloody war. This impression was by no means Umited 
to France, but was also very sensibly felt in Germany, and par- 
ticularly because it was contemporaneous with those changes 
which bad been introduced by Basedow and others into the 
system of school education. The scene which occurred on the 
20th of March 177^^ when the American plenipotentiaries were 
presented to the king and introduced at court, may be said in 
some measure to have no longer belonged to the olden times, 
but to the period of the revolution, since not only those who had 
a right to appear at court were present in multitudes and masses, 
but the populace assembled in the court of the palace and played 
a part on the occasion. Franklin alone was the subject of uni- 
versal admiration, as the ideal of a patriarchal republican and of 
idyllic simplicity; and of the three, he alone remained as the 
proper ambassador. Silas Deane was immediately afterwards 
recalled by congress, and Lee had made himself an object of sus- 
picion and hatred, although from very different causes. The 
whole rested upon Franklin, and every one regarded him as the 
image of that ideal and poetic democracy which Rousseau had so 
charmingly described. Franklin was accompanied to the au- 
dience by a very large number of Americans, collected together 
from various quarters ; and as soon as he appeared in the royal 
chambers, notwithstanding the rules of etiquette, he was received 
with loud clapping of hands and joyful applause. When the 
embassy retired in solemn procession from the royal audience- 
chamber and crossed the court to the minister of foreign afiairs, 
it was again received by the assembled people with rounds of 
cheers and shouts of applause ; and wherever Franklin afterwards 
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showed himself in Paris^ he was the wonder of the day, and was 
greeted by the multitude with cheers. Even the young court in 
its sentimentality and frivolity was quite delighted with the no- 
velty and contrast of the sleek unpowdered hair, the round hats, 
the plain brown broad-cloth quaker-coats of the republicans, 
with the tasseled and embroidered garments of the courtiers and 
their curled hair, powdered and firagrant with pomades. More- 
over, Franklin's formal reception at the French court, as the sole 
accredited minister of the United States, did not take place till 
May in the following year (1779). 

The old man was bom and trained to mix uncorrupted in all 
the courtly politeness of a people, which at that time sought for 
its chief honour in courtliness and gallantry, to indulge agreeably 
in all the silliness of society, to profit by his intercourse with the 
ladies, as a prudent man must, to show himself in the highest 
d^ree grateful for all the polite attentions which he received, 
and yet like a prudent tradesman never to deviate an inch from 
the track of solid speculation. Like a practical citizen, who only 
regards what is substantial as gain, Franklin looked upon all this 
fashionable excitement and applause as merely symptoms of a 
favourable conjuncture for business, from which he was to derive 
as much advantage as he possibly could. He himself informs 
us, that he dined out six days in the week, and profited by the 
admiration and idolizing of the ladies, as all diplomatists are 
accustomed to do*. The miserable English ministry, instead of 
immediately declaring war against France, pretended in March 
to be wholly ignorant of the treaty, and made a ridiculous at- 

* He writes to his daughter C Works/ vol. vm. p. 373) : " The clay medal- 
lion of me you say you gave to Mr. Hopkinson, was the first of the kiod made 
in France. A variety of others have been made since of different sizes ; some 
to be set in the lids of snuff-boxes* and some so small as to be worn in rings ; 
and the number sold is incredible. These, with the pictures, busts and prints 
(of which copies upon copies are spread everywhere), have made your father's 
face as well known as that of the moon, so that he durst not do anything that 
would oblige him to run away, as his phiz would discover him wherever he should 
venture to show it. It is said by learned etymologists^ that the name doll, for the 
image children play with, is derived from the word idol. From the number of 
dolls now made of him, he may be truly said, in that sense, to be i^U-iitd 
in this country." — P. 401, he writes to a friend : "The account you have had 
of the vogue I am in here has some truth in it. Perhaps few strangers in 
France have had the good fortune to be so univenaUy popular ; but the story 
you allude to, mentioning ' mechanic rust,' is totally without foundation. But 
one t> not to expect being altoays in fashion, I hope however to preserve while 
I stay the regard you mention of the French ladies ; for their society and con- 
versfition, when I have time to enjoy them^ are extremely agreeable." 
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tempt in parliament at effecting a reconciliation with America. 
With this view three commissioners were despatched^ although 
every one knew that the Americans could not be induced by this 
miserable trick to separate from their new alliance with France, 
or to expose themselves to the suspicion or contempt of those 
who had shown a devoted generosity in the maintenance of their 
cause, even by entering upon any new negotiations. This in 
fact was the hope entertained by lord North. 

The events of the war in America after the alliance between 
France and the United States become far less important for the 
objects of our history than they had even previously been ; we 
cannot however overlook them altogether. We shall therefore 
very briefly allude to the events of the years 1778-1779, and in 
conclusion dwell at somewhat greater length upon those of 1780- 
1781, because in those years the destiny of the republic, by the 
aid of French troops, was fully determined, and the triumph of 
their cause became complete. 

General Howe was recalled as early as the close of the year 
1777> and on this occasion he uttered the bitterest complaints 
against the ministry, which was universally blamed by friends 
and foes, and particularly against lord George Germaine, who 
had charge of American affairs; in April 1778 he was actually 
relieved of his command. It is true, he had maintained himself 
during the whole winter in Philadelphia, and yet, before his de- 
parture and the resignation of his command into the hands of 
general Clinton, he was ordered by the ministry to evacuate 
Pennsylvania, because it was said the whole army was to be con- 
centrated under the personal command of Clinton. At the very 
moment in which Howe was removed from the command in 
America, a French fleet was equipped under the orders of D'Es- 
taing, and the English government, according to its usual cus« 
tom, had given orders to commence hostilities by the seizure of 
all ships under the French flag, even before a declaration of war 
was made. The orders to march from Philadelphia through the 
Jerseys to New York, was given especially to guard against the 
dangers to which the troops might be exposed in the course of a 
transport by sea from the ships of the French squadron, which 
were supposed to be destined for the mouth of the Delaware with 
a view to shut up the English army in Philadelphia. The war 
in Europe was commenced on the 17th of June 1778, by an 
attack made by the English frigate Arethusa upon the French 
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frigate Belle Poule. The French squadron under D'Estaing ac- 
tually arrived in the mouth of the Delaware on the 8th of July, 
soon after admiral lord Howe had left the river with the Ekiglish 
ships. The retirement therefore of the English army from Phila- 
delphia was undertaken just in time to avoid the danger with 
which it was threatened. The march of the English and Hes- 
sians through the Jerseys to Sandyhook, where they were to be 
taken on board the English fleet, was not effected without risk ; 
it continued from the middle of June till the beginning of July, 
and the Americans not only harassed them on their march 
through the Jerseys, but even ventured upon a formal attack, 
from which however they derived but little advantage. On this 
march Cornwallis and Kniephausen gained as great reputation 
as Washington. The army reached Sandyhook, embarked on 
the 5th of July, and on the same day was landed in New York. 
The British ministry of that day was so careless and indi£fer- 
ent even in the most important afiairs, that it knew nothing of 
Franklin's having made an agreement with Vergennes as early 
as 1777 to send a French fleet to America, and yet Silas Deane 
had a secretary who sold his secrets. This secretary was won 
over in England by means of speculations in the funds, by which 
Deane himself became an object of suspicion to the French mini- 
stry, although he had dismissed his secretary. The fleet was 
however equipped in Toulon in 1777 ; it consisted of twelve sail 
of the line and six frigates, with a considerable number of troops 
on board, the whole under the command of admiral D'Estaing: 
this expedition sailed from Toulon in April 1778, two months 
before the war. It was however so delayed by contrary winds, 
that it only passed the straits of Gibraltar on the 15 th of May. 
The English immediately prepared a fleet to oppose this French 
armament, and entrusted the command to Lord Byron; but 
the admiralty being as grossly neglected by lord Sandwich as 
his department was by lord G. Germaine, tiie fleet could not be 
got ready for sea till the 9th of June, when it sailed from Ply- 
mouth. The French had consequently time enough to follow 
out their plans without being obstructed or prevented by lord 
Byron. D'Estaing also, as has been abeady observed, failed in 
his object, the English army was no longer in Philadelphia, and 
lord Howe's fleet had left the Delaware before the arrival of the 
French admiral ; the latter therefore resolved to sail northwards, 
and on the 1 1th of July came to anchor before New York. Lord 
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Howe, whose fleet was in these waters, awaited D^Estaing's at- 
tack with his ships dra\1rn up in order of battle, although they 
were very inferior to the French both in number and weight of 
metal. D'Estaing, however, found that the nature of the bar 
and other inconveniences would render it impossible to manoeuvre 
his large ships with advantage, and he therefore sailed at the end 
of the month to Rhode Island, in order to cooperate with the 
American general Sullivan in wresting this island from the hands 
of the English. Neither the French fleet nor the American 
army was successful in the enterprise, for lord Howe, having 
received some reinforcements from England, put to sea and fol- 
lowed D'Estaing to bring him to an engagement, and the latter 
gained merely the reputation of having maintained his position 
in spite of the efforts of a British fleet. Nothing decisive having 
been effected by either fleet, IVEstaing ran into Boston harbour 
to refit, and the Americans evacuated Rhode Island. The chief 
advantage which the Americans gained from the attack upon 
Rhode Island, and from the cooperation of D'Estaing's fleet, 
was the destruction of some English frigates, which were burnt 
and sunk to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
French. D^Estaing afterwards supported the Americans in 
several small undertakings by sea, in the mouths of the rivers, 
and against some of the sea-port towns, and was undisturbed in 
those operations by the English fleets, which were scattered and 
driven about by violent storms. Eventually the English ships 
were collected to refit in the harbour of New York, where a con- 
siderable naval force was brought together under admirals lord 
Howe, Sir Hyde Parker, and lord Byron. Admiral Gambier 
afterwards took the command instead of lord Howe, and Byron 
sailed with his squadron to the West Indies, whither he had been 
preceded by D'Estaing, who had sailed from Boston on the 3rd 
of November. 

Whilst the English and French fleets were engaged in several 
naval operations in the West Indies, to which we shall after- 
wards refer in the history of the war between England and 
France and Spain, the English endeavoured to remove the scene 
of war in America from the northern to the southern provinces, 
because the feeling towards a continued connexion with England 
was stronger in the south than in the north, and there was a 
much greater number of persons of aristocratical rank and ten- 
dencies. Sir Henry Clinton despatched colonel Campbell with 
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a division of troops for the conquest of Geoi^a, in which expe- 
dition he was to be supported by general Prevost^ governor of 
the English province of East Florida. Both landed with their 
troops on the 23rd of December at the mouth of the river Sa* 
vannah^ and without trouble conquered the city of the same 
name. The whole of the spring and summer of this year was 
passed by the English in trifling engagements, predatory expe- 
ditions, and attempts to occupy various strong positions on the 
coasts of Georgia and the Carolinas, or to wrest them from the 
hands of the Americans ; at length they took up a position at 
Beaufort, on the coast of North Carolina, and in May made an 
attempt to reduce Charlestown, the capital of the southern pro- 
vince. The attempt failed ; the English however still kept pos- 
session of the greatest part of Greorgia, even when the Americans 
had again established themselves in the northern part of the pro- 
vince. The Americans were kept in a state of continual appre- 
hension in consequence of the strong position occupied by the 
English garrison at Beaufort on the island of Port Royal, and 
they therefore applied to the French to lend them the aid of the 
West India fleet under D*Estaing to drive their enemies from this 
position. The Americans proposed to make an incursion by land 
into Geoigia, whilst D^Estaing was to support them by an at- 
tack upon Savannah from sea ; this adooiral was not in very 
good reputation even among his own countrymen, on account of 
his vehemence of character and precipitancy of action. 

At the end of the summer 1779> D'Estaing appeared so unex- 
pectedly on the American coast, that he easily captured two 
English ships of the second class, and immediately made an 
attack upon the city of Savannah. With this view he had 
brought a considerable number of land forces on board his fleet, 
and general Lincoln was to attack the city from the land side 
with an American army. The English strained every nerve 
successfully to defend Savannah against the French, inasmuch as 
they had no reason to fear a protracted siege. The enemy did 
not appear before the city till the beginning of October, and 
lyEstaing's fleet must necessarily return before the winter. 
Above 5000 French troops were disembarked, the American 
militia poured in from all quarters, and on the 4th of October 
a tremendous cannonade was opened on the city from fifty 
heavy guns and fourteen mortars. D'Estaing's restless impe- 
tuosity made him soon weary of protracted operations, and at the 
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expiration of four days he determined to attempt to reduce the 
city by storm ; in this bold attempt he himself led one of the 
columns and count Pulawski the other. The English artillery 
was too well served to allow the enemy to make good their as- 
sault or gain possession of the works ; they were repulsed with 
great loss^ and Pulawski himself mortally wounded ; D'Estaing 
also received a slight wound. Immediately after this unsuccess- 
ful and unfortunate attempt the siege of Savannah was raised^ 
amd the French and Americans were obliged to withdraw^ after 
having lost 1500 men, without gaining the slightest advantage. 
The fleet only remained before the city till all the troops were 
re-embarked^ when D'Estaing sent one portion of his ships to 
the West Indies, whilst with the other he returned to Europe, 
and was no longer employed. The military operations in the 
northern provinces were too unimportant to call for any notice 
in this place. 

In the following year (1780), Clinton was desirous of com- 
pleting what Prevost had commenced with such good success. 
He had reduced and maintained Savannah, and the object was 
now to take possession of Charlestown and the whole of Carolina. 
Clinton proposed to take the command of this expedition in per- 
son, and embarked a considerable number of troops in Sandy- 
hook on board a fleet under*the command of admiral Arbuth- 
not. The fleet sailed from New York on the 26th of December, 
and arrived at the island of St. John, about forty miles from 
Charlestown, on the 11th of February 1780. From this place 
they proceeded from one island to another, till they at length 
reached the continent and appeared on the river Ashley near 
the city, whilst the fleet blockaded the town on the sea side. 
On the 1st of April the trenches were opened, and on the 12th 
of May the city surrendered, in consequence of which 400 pieces 
of cannon, a great number of ships, and great numbers of IVench 
and American sailors, besides a garrison of 1500 men, fell into 
the hands of the English. At the very moment in which Clin- 
ton was projecting three great undertakings, one to secure the 
Upper Savannah and the town of Augusta, a second under lord 
Cornwallis to drive the remainder of the French troops out of 
Carolina, and the third to support a movement on the part of 
the American loyalists, he received intelligence that, contrary to 
expectation, another body of French auxiliary troops were de- 
stined for America, which would land in one of the havens of the 
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northern provinces. This French expedition rendered Clinton's 
presence in New York absolutely necessary, in order to take 
measures for the defence of that province, which had been occu- 
pied by the English from the very commencement of the war. 
Clinton therefore embarked with a portion of his troops for the 
North, and left the remainder under lord Cornwallis in the south- 
em provinces. 

On this occasion Lafayette was again the chief person ; for 
without his enthusiasm, the cause of the Americans, who wished 
to be free indeed, but were neither willing to pay the cost nor 
bear the burthen of the war, would often have been reduced to 
a very bad condition. He was to have led an expedition against 
Canada, but when he arrived in Albany he found that there were 
neither troops, money nor stores ; he however exhibited neither 
chagrin nor disappointment, but returned to his friend Wash- 
ington and offered himself to go to France, and in connexion with 
Franklin to use all possible endeavours to induce the French to 
send out some auxiliary troops. Seeing that the Americans 
were wholly without a regularly disciplined army, this proposal 
had been often made in the very commencement of the war ; but 
the Americans, as well as the French, doubted whether such a 
plan was advisable. The Americans still continued to be En* 
glishmen, that is, a people whose modes of thinking and acting 
are so completely opposed to the national character of the French, 
that the two parties could never serve together without difler- 
ences and disputes. Complaints were made of the volunteers 
and of the officers, with whose services however they could not 
dispense : they laughed at the Frenchmen and their ideality, of 
which the rough practical Americans were and are the last people 
in the world to have the slightest comprehension ; even in those 
places where the sailors of the two nations served together there 
were continual and violent quarrels. As to the French, the ca- 
binet was of opinion that it was called upon to make too great 
a sacrifice to expose and sacrifice the lives of the French people 
for the establishment of the freedom of a foreign nation without 
any view to advantage or conquest, and that it was enough to 
fiimish aid in ships and money. Lafayette alone entertained a 
different opinion from that of the French ministers, and as 
Franklin's most recent biographer informs us, even from that of 
Washington*. In 1779 he came over to France expressly with 

* " Lafayette had been a year and a half in the country, and from the man- 
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a view of usiDg his powerful influence to induce the French 
government to send further aid to the Americans. When La* 
fayette arrived^ he found the prince de Montbarrey, whose want 
of energy was proverbial^ still in charge of the war department ; 
but in 1780 he was replaced by his near relation the aged mar- 
quis de S^gur, father of the author of the ^ M^moires/ 

Before Lafayette could induce the ministry to concur in his 
plans for America, he urged them to undertake an adventure on 
the coast of England or Ireland, in which the well-known Paul 
Jones, afterwards celebrated as a naval commander in America 
and Europe, was to be engaged to cooperate as captain of a pri- 
vateer. Paul Jones had ahready received his instructions from 
Franklin, but the Spaniards who were to cooperate fiadled in 
their engagement* The affair was still under consideration in 
August, when it was finally relinquished, and Lafayette now 
urged with double zeal the sending of an expedition with an 
auxiliary army to America ; and it was resolved at the close of 
the year 177^ that measures should be taken for the equipment 
of a fleet. The fleet was to convey a number of select troops to 
Rhode Island, who Were first to recover this island from the 
English, and that effected, to serve under general Washington 
for the general objects of the war. In order to avoid all con- 
tests on the subject of the command or of rank, Washington was 
at that time nominated a French lieutenant-general and admiral. 
As the French at the same time paid the expense of the expedi- 
tion, and the affairs of the Americans were in a very bad condi- 
tion, Lafayette was received with loud rejoicings when he has* 
tened to America to announce the news that 6000 French auxi- 
liary troops would be conveyed to Rhode Island. The cunning 
Franklin had previously caused a sword of honour, which con- 
gress had decreed as a testimony of their gratitude and esteem, 
to be made in Paris, and to be presented by his grandson with 
great ceremony to the vain but noble-minded Frenchman. 
Franklin did not fail on the occasion to write a highly flattering 
and eulogistic address, to Mhich his grandson added a most 
complimentary speech. 

ner in which he and other French officers were treated by a]l classes of the 
people, he was satisfied that there would be do hazard in bringing an army of 
Frenchmen to cooperate wiUi American soldiers. He conversed frequently with 
general Washington on the subject, and although the opinion qf the latter is no* 
where explicitly recorded, it is certain that Lafayette returned to France fully con- 
vinced that such a measure would meet his approbation." — Works, vol.i. p. 460. 
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This French expedition to North America, which arrived on 
the coast of Rhode Island on the 10th of July 1780, consisted 
of a squadron of seven sail of the line, several frigates, and a 
great number of transports under the command of admiral de 
Temay : the fleet had 6000 soldiers on board under the com- 
mand of count Rochambeau. The disembarkation on Rhode 
Island and its subsequent conquest caused no delay, because 
having materially weakened their forces in New York by the 
expedition to Georgia and the Carolinas, and desiring to concen- 
trate the remainder, the English voluntarily retired from Rhode 
Island. The appearance of the French army in America is a 
very important fact, not merely as regards its influence upon 
the American revolution, but still more its efiects in preparing 
the way for that of France. As to the Americans, there can be 
no doubt that their subjection to the yoke of England would 
have been in the end quite impossible, even although they bad 
received no French aid whatsover, because it could never be ima- 
gined by any nation or government, that it was possible, by re- 
newed costly military expeditions to such a distant country, 
to overcome the continued resistance of such a people, ani- 
mated by one spirit. As to France, the noblemen who sur- 
rounded Lafayette and served under Rochambeau formed the 
kernel of the champions of the constitutional rights of the French 
against ministerial absolutism in 1789. We shall refer to the 
names of some who were engaged in this expedition, a number 
which we might readily increase, and who at a later period ac- 
quired great reputation from their connexion with public events 
in France. We name those persons especially whom we shall 
afterwards find associated with the name of Liafayette in the 
beginning of the year 1789, and who constituted the most distin- 
guished members among the minority of the French nobility, 
for which reason we shall again have occasion to refer to this 
list of individuals. 

Count Rochambeau, the commander of this auxiliary army, 
appears at a later period as the leader of the first army which 
was raised for the defence of the first new constitution of France. 
In addition to Rochambeau the following French officers went 
with Lafayette to America: the marquis de Chateluz, count 
Custine, baron de Viomenil, due de Lauzun, count Rochambeau 
(son of the commander-in-chief), Charles de Damas, Charles 
Lameth, Mathieu Dumas (who afterwards wrote thefir^cwof the 
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revolution)^ Duportail, afterwards minister of war in the French 
republic^ vicomte de Noailles, and Alexander Berthier^ who was 
afterwards chief of Buonaparte's general staff. The son of the 
old minister of war S^ur was also of the party^ a man who was 
to be met with everywhere from Philadelphia to Petersburg; 
wherever talking and swaggering procured distinction, there 
count de S^gur was sure to be found. This courtier afterwards 
played his part equally well among free men and despotic tyrants. 
As to the war and the use which was made of the auxiliary 
army, the Enghsh admiral Arbuthnot immediately afterwards 
received supplies, and his force then became superior to the 
French squadron. The English expedition for the recovery of 
Rhode Island however failed, in consequence of a want of union 
between the admiral and Sir Henry Clinton, who had shortly 
before arrived again in New York, as well as by an admirably 
well-timed march undertaken by Washington with the American 
army. The English troops under Clinton had already set out on 
their march to Huntingdon, whilst Arbuthnot sailed round Long 
Island in order to cooperate by sea, when the news arrived that 
Washington had passed the North River and was approaching 
Kingsbridge in order to make an attack upon New York in 
Clinton's absence. This news induced Clinton to return imme- 
diately with his troops, upon which Washington, who had thus 
fhlly attained his object, returned to his former position without 
venturing to attack the English. Nothing of any importance 
was undertaken by the French in the year 17B0 in the northern 
provinces, except the occupation of Rhode Island. 

On Clinton's withdrawal (June 5, 1780) the whole of Carolina 
seemed to be in the power of lord Comwallis : the population 
also would have been favourable to him, if some of the officers 
under his command, and especially lord Rawdon, to whom he had 
given the command of the division destined to act against North 
Carolina, had not suffered themselves to be guilty of inhuman 
cruelties, extortions and wasting. The extension of the English 
rule in South Carolina and its progress towards the north, had 
at length drawn the attention of the commander-in-chief of the 
North American army to this quarter, and the provinces not yet 
attacked roused themselves for action, and made preparations to 
put an end to the continuance of this plundering and tyranny 
on the part of the English. The provinces of North Carolina 
and Virginia, which were threatened with an attack, brought 
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their miserable militia into the field, and Washington sent La- 
fayette's friend, major-general de Kalb,with 2000 regular troops 
to North Carolina. The consequence of Kalb's appearance was, 
that the people of South Carolina and Georgia, who had already 
submitted to the English, again rose in revolt. The congress 
now appointed general Gates, who had gained great reputation 
as the victor of Saratoga, to be commander-in-chief of the militia 
in the south and the troops which were despatched to their sup- 
port. 

General Gates arrived unexpectedly soon in North Carolina, 
formed a junction with the troops and militia under baron de 
Kalb, and on the 27th of July 1780 marched from North into 
South Carolina, where lord Rawdon with the English troops 
occupied a position near the village of Camden. The advance 
of this numerous, if not very strong army, under general Gates^ 
caused lord Comwallis to concentrate as much of his force as 
possible at Camden, and then to proceed from Charlestown to 
assume the command in person. On the lOth of August he 
joined the army, and as early as the 15th the Americans were 
so completely beaten that scarcely a hundred men of them re- 
mained together. The whole of their artillery fell into the hands 
of the English, and above 1000 of the American troops were left 
on the field, although the whole of the militia fled at the firet 
fire, and only a single regiment of regular troops belonging to 
North Carolina stood its ground. Baron de Kalb also fell in 
this engagement, and the American congress afterwards erect- 
ed a monument to his memory in Annapolis. General Gates 
escaped, and was generally blamed because he was not sufficiently 
well acquainted with the character of his troops, and had impru- 
dently and precipitately run the risk of a battle ; he was how- 
ever afterwards held in estimation as a man, but no longer em- 
ployed as a general. The number of English which lord Com- 
wallis led into this engagement has been stated at only 1500 or 
1600 men, so that the destiny of what is now a great and power- 
ful republic M'as in those days determined by a mere handful 
of troops. It was therefore very easy for the Americans to de- 
stroy all the hopes which the English could possibly entertain 
of the subjection of the southern provinces by a single successful 
imdertaking. This undertaking was the defeat which colonel Fer- 
guson suffered in the mountains and forests of North Carolina. 
This affair bore the same relation to the American war in the 
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southern provinces^ which the surprise and overthrow of the 
Hessians at Trenton did to its condition in the northern states. 

Colonel Ferguson, with a division consisting of from 1400 to 
1500 men^ imprudently ventured into the mountainous and 
wooded country lying in the north of Carolina^ where the re- 
publicans possessed all the natural advantages of their own fast- 
nesses as well as those resulting from a perfect knowledge of the 
country. The American militia and mountaineers fled as soon 
as they were attacked with the bayonet, but immediately after- 
wards appeared in some new quarter, where they could show 
their skill as marksmen in shooting from behind trees, hedges 
and rocks. Ferguson should have been fully, aware of these 
dangers, but he entertained such a thorough contempt for the 
militia, that he neglected the favourable moment in which he 
might have again reached the plain, and on the 9th of October 
found himself encompassed on all sides by parties of the enemy. 
Some hundreds of his men were killed, among whom however 
there were few who were really English soldiers : as long as he 
fought at their head the remainder defended themselves, but he 
no sooner fell, than the whole of his force of above 800 men were 
taken prisoners. The loss sustained by lord Cornwallis in the 
total overthrow and capture of the party under Ferguson at 
King's Mountain, compelled him to retreat towards South Caro- 
lina. The English colonel Tarleton sought and found means of 
avenging the defeat at King's Mountain, and of making some 
compensation for the loss there sustained, by surprising the Ame- 
rican colonel Sumpter and putting his militia to rout; but he 
was unable to prevent two other parties from forming a junction 
with Sumpter and gaining a firm footing in the northern part of 
South Carolina, whilst a new army was organized by command 
of the congress in the northern province. 

The congress had removed Gates from the command in the 
southern provinces, and replaced him by general Greene, who 
was now to enter the lists with lord Cornwallis, strengthened as 
he was by 3000 men under the command of general Leslie, who 
had been sent by Sir H. Clinton as a reinforcement. On the 
19th of December lord Cornwallis commanded a great portion 
of these troops to join the division previously under his orders, 
and then, in connexion with Leslie, marched from Wynnes- 
borough, where he was encamped, on a new expedition against 
North Carolina. Greene with his militia and badly organized 
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and disciplined congress-soldiers^ called continentals, was by no 
means equal to this army of regular troops in the field ; he there- 
fore divided his forces, and sent one division, under colonel Mor- 
gan, to carry on a war of detail and surprise in South Carolina, 
whilst he himself followed the same harassing plan on the iron** 
tiers of the northern province. Colonel Morgan unfortunately 
approached too near the English troops at Wynnesborough, of 
which event lord Comwallis was eager to take advantage, and des- 
patched colonel Tarleton with a considerable force to oppose him. 
Morgan rapidly retreated, and Tarleton made precisely the same 
mistake which had proved fatal to Ferguson, and precisely for 
the same reason, — because he despised the enemy. Comwallis 
as well as Leslie were on the way, in order to assist him in cut- 
ting off Morgan^s retreat, and then to pursue their march through 
the northern part of North Carolina, and to take up a position 
betwixt Greene and the province of Vii^inia; Tarleton however 
far outstripped the main body, and soon came up with the enemy. 
Tarleton^s soldiers had left their baggage and artillery behind 
under a proper protection, in order to march with greater rapi- 
dity, and Morgan no sooner perceived the impossibility of esca- 
ping from their pursuit, than he resolved, on the 6th of January 
1781, rather to await the attack of his pursuer in a position of 
his own selection, than to be overtaken at the ford of a river to 
which he was approaching. Tarleton came up with Morgan, 
who had taken up a position at a place called the Cowpens, and 
regarded the complete destruction of the Americans as unavoid- 
able, because they had a river in their rear and the English were 
far superior to them in cavalry. He therefore attacked the 
enemy on the 7th of January with his usual impetuosity. The 
Americans were drawn up in two lines, of which the first imme- 
diately gave way ; but the second, which was composed of con- 
tinentals, offered a vigorous resistance, and Tarleton's cavalry, 
instead of pursuing their advantage and redoubUng their attack 
upon the second line, which was wavering, turned to the pursuit 
of the fleeing. The Americans recovered courage and confidence, 
charged the enemy with vigour, and the English infantry, ex- 
hausted by a long and wearisome march through morasses and 
over uneven ground on the morning of the battle, at length gave 
way, and almost the whole of the division under Tarleton were 
killed, routed, or taken prisoners. The number of the prisoners 
has been stated at 500, but Stedman only reckons the whole loss 
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of the EngUflli on this occasion at 600 men. The number of 
persons in action in one of these engagements was of very small 
consequence^ the chief point being the mere fame of a victory^ 
or the discredit of a defeat, which, great or small, served to 
elevate or depress the one party or the other. The cavalry for 
the most part again rejoined their commander and reached Com-* 
wallis's army, which at the time of the battle of the Cowpens 
was not more than thirty miles from the scede of action. 

Lord Comwallis was obliged to wait for Leslie till the 18th of 
January; he then marched towards North Carolina, but first 
endeavoured to come up with Morgan, and to take revenge for 
the defeat which Tarleton had sufiered. Morgan however had 
by far too much experience in this description of petty war- 
fare to suffer himself to be overtaken, and especially as general 
Greene was rapidly advancing to form a junction with him. In- 
asmuch as almost everything depends upon ease and rapidityof 
movement in a country traversed by rivers, and oflen consisting 
of deep morasses, such as that in which they were now engaged, 
lord Comwallis destroyed all the superfluous carriages, provi<* 
sions and baggage, commencing with his own : by this means 
no doubt the movements of the troops were greatly facilitated, 
but afterwards in summer, the army, notwithstanding its victo- 
ries, was reduced to great difficulties in the field. At the close 
of the month of January general Greene succeeded in forming 
a junction with colonel Moi^n, and transferred the theatre of 
war into the northern districts of North Carolina. The American 
army soon perceived that it was Comwallis's intention to march 
to the firontiers of Virginia and to cut them off from this pro- 
vince ; they determined therefore quickly to retreat to Virginia, 
because their army, though strong in numbers, was very weak 
in its elements and discipline, and by no means in a condition 
to contend with the admirable troops of the English. Every- 
thing at this time depended upon which army should first cross 
the river Dan, which separates Vii^nia from North Carolina. 
Greene having succeeded in leading his troops across the river 
on the 14th of February, Comwallis tumed back with the En- 
glish, who had suffered very severely from their long, rapid and 
severe marches in these desolate countries, and retired from the 
banks of the Dan to Hillsborough. From this place he endea- 
voured to rouse the spirit of the royalists, or loyalists as they 
Were called, who were at deadly enmity with the republicans, 
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and he succeeded in inducing considerable numbers of them to 
take up arms and assist him against the enemy. General Greene, 
who had more reason to fear the defection of the province than 
the enemy^ being reinforced by 600 Virginians, again advanced 
into Carolina^ with a view to obstruct or put down this royalist 
movement, and lord Comwallis was compelled by want of pro- 
visions to relinquish his position at Hillsborough. The English 
continued to retire, and Greene to advance in the same degree, 
into the province of Carolina, but carefully avoiding an engage- 
ment, being always sensible that he hazarded much by attacking 
the English with his irregular troops, however superior in num- 
ber they might be. The arrival however of a new brigade of 
Virginian militia and of different other divisions from North and 
South Carolina, as well as of a number of soldiers who had been 
recruited by the congress for eighteen months' service, increased 
his force, till finally his numbers amounted to 6000, and he could 
not but entertain the strongest hopes of victory. 

Exaggerated reports raised the number of Greene's army to 
10,000 men ; Comwallis, however, never hesitated a moment to 
accept a battle when the opportunity was given him. This oppor- 
tunity was afforded on the 14th of March, when Greene took up 
a position at a place called Guildford court-house. Comwallis 
attacked him in this position on the following day, and on this 
occasion also he gave splendid proofs of the same talents, calm- 
ness and resolution, which have gained for him the reputation of 
being one of the most distinguished generals of his age, although 
fortune always robbed him of the fruit of his merits in this war. 
Here also he gained a complete victory, no small share of the 
glory of which was due to Bose's regiment of Hessians. This 
time the Americans fought with courage, stood their ground well, 
and when obliged to retreat retired in good order, and lost very 
much fewer men than the English, who being only 1500 strong 
had the glory of driving from the field an army of 6000 men, a 
glory however for which they were obliged to pay with the loss 
of one-third of their number. They lost above 500 men ; and 
although Stedman, who was then serving under Comwallis, ap- 
proves of his having attacked the Americans, there were others 
by whom he was severely blamed, because he was neither in a 
condition to follow up his victory, nor could he find means of 
supporting, not to speak of refreshing, his men in a country in 
which he was suffering almost from the horrors of want. He 
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was obliged to leave even a part of his wounded behind him, in 
order to deliver his brave soldiers from a death by famine, by 
endeavouring to reach some place on the coast where he might 
receive supplies by sea, and this was only to be accomplished 
by a long, rapid and wearisome march. 

Happily for himself, the English general, without having fore- 
seen the circumstances which now actually occurred, had taken 
up a position in North Carolina, which at the same time secured 
him free communication with the sea and an unmolested inter- 
course with South Carolina; from Charlestown he had sent a 
body of his troops to take possession of Wilmington, which was 
situated near the mouth of Cape Fear river, and commanded 
the boundary between the Carolinas. He fortunately arrived at 
this position on the 7th of April with the enfeebled remnant of 
his army, but remained only eighteen days, till his soldiers were 
recovered from their exhaustion and fatigue. Greene imme- 
diately took advantage of his retirement, again gained posses- 
sion of North Carolina, and marched in all haste to the southern 
province in order to surprise lord Rawdon, who was posted at 
Camden, before the latter could possibly have received intelli- 
gence of lord Comwallis's retreat. Greene had not at most more 
than 2000 men (for all the battles in this war were mere skir- 
mishes) when he made his incursion into South Carolina, and 
therefore lord Rawdon with his 900 men had no difficulty in 
defending himself within his lines : Greene withdrew to wait for 
the reinforcements which had been promised; he afterwards twice 
tried his fortune in the open field against lord Rawdon, but was 
beaten on both occasions. In this way the English general for 
a time maintained his position at Camden, but was at length 
obliged to relinquish it because his army was suffering from want, 
and the whole of the province had risen up in arms against him. 
After his retirement from Camden he gained a high reputation 
for military ability in several engagements with the enemy, but 
he was universally abhorred on account of the rude and savage 
cruelties in which he suffered his troops to indulge. He was at 
last obliged to retire altogether to the peninsula of Charlestown, 
and to satisfy himself with making predatory incursions from 
thence into the interior of South Carolina, till towards the con- 
clusion of the summer, when he embarked for Europe. These 
petty engagements and this system of plunder and devastation 
in South Carolina had moreover very little influence upon the 
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issue of the war ; on the other hand^ the ill-success of Com- 
wallis's army irrevocably determined the fate of the new repub- 
lic of the United States of North America, whose independence 
had been acknowledged by France after the capitulation at Sa- 
ratoga. 

The war in the northern provinces had for some time been 
carried on with little energy on either side, although both the 
English and American commanders-in-chief were personally in 
these provinces, and an army of French had arrived,— an army 
therefore which was more serviceable for military operations than 
all the American militia together. There was also an American 
fleet to support the military operations which might be under- 
taken by the commanders on land. Clinton however had ma- 
terially weakened his forces by sending lai^e divisions to carry 
on the war in the south, and he was afraid of losing New York. 
The French army remained for some time quietly encamped on 
Rhode Island, and the French fleet, after a short and indecisive 
engagement, had evacuated the Chesapeake, and with that the 
command of the mouth of the Delaware. Just at this time 
Washington wa» reduced to great perplexity by the treason of 
one of his friends and generals. The American general Arnold, 
who commanded under Washington, suddenly deserted the 
American and passed over to the English service. He had 
previously rendered most important services to the new repub- 
lic, but had aft^erwards been offended $ and at the very moment 
when the French landed upon Rhode Island and New York was 
threatened by Washington, he was won over by the English. 

General Amold^s services had been so many and important in 
the commencement of the war, that Washington estimated him 
very highly, and at the time when the EngUsh lay in Philadelphia, 
his name was universally associated with those of Washington 
and Gates. Whilst the English remained in Philadelphia they 
had found many friends and partisans, at which the rest of the 
Americans were seriously offended, and the EngUsh no sooner 
withdrew from that city, than Arnold was entrusted with a com- 
mission that must necessarily have exposed him to hatred, and 
especially because the citizens of Philadelphia had shown them- 
selves to be very bad patriots. He was not only appointed mili- 
tary commander, but was also for a time entrusted with the civil 
government and administration of the city, till legal order should 
be again restored. In the conduct of this administration, he had 
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not only drawn down upon himself the hatred of the inhabitants, 
but laid himself open to the charge of oppression and of em« 
bezzling the public monej^ so that the commission of Pennsyl* 
vanians which was appointed to examine his accounts rejected 
the one-half of his demands. He appealed to the congress^ it is 
true ; but the committee appointed by this body declared that 
more had been conceded to him than he could have had any 
reason to expect. He was also called before a court-martial, 
but only sentenced to be admonished by the commander-in- 
chief. 

Arnold then retired for some time from the service, but Wash- 
ington found no one by whom he could be replaced, and there- 
fore he again called him into active service and entrusted him 
with his full confidence. On the arrival of the French army 
under Rochambeau (in 1780), Washington conceived the design 
of employing these troops in a grand attack upon New York, and 
therefore had marched his army to Watery river ; Arnold was his 
second in command, and took the charge of his duties when he 
was obliged for a short time to be absent from his post The 
plan of attack upon New York failed, because count de Ouichen, 
who, in connexion with De Temay, was at the head of a squadron 
far superior to that of admiral Arbuthnot, was obliged again to 
separate from DeTernay in order to convoy the West India fleet 
of merchant ships, and New York could not therefore be effec- 
tually blockaded. After De Guichen's departure, Washington 
was obliged to enter into a new agreement with the leaders of the 
French in Rhode Island, and left his camp for a short time in 
order to keep an appointment with the French generals at Hart- 
ford in Connecticut, a place lying about equally distant from the 
head-quarters of each party. Arnold, who was stationed at West 
Point, took advantage of this opportunity in order to execute his 
treasonable design, which had been long arranged between him 
and Sir Henry Clinton. Arnold proposed to betray West Point, 
and with it the command of the whole highlands of the North 
river into the hands of the English, by which the communication 
between the northern and southern provinces of the new republic 
would have been effectually cut off. With a view to facilitate the 
execution of this plan, the Vulture sloop of war was stationed in 
the North river at no great distance from West Point ; the final 
arrangements were to be made verbally, as soon as Washington 
left the camp, between CUnton's adjutant-general and general 
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Arnold. The conduct of this afiair was placed in wrong hands : 
an arrangement; which was to be carried on with cunning and 
secresy, should have been committed to the management of a di- 
plomatist; or to that of some degraded and experienced knave ; 
whereas major Andre^ who was selected by the British com* 
mander for the purpose, was a simple-minded, true and honour- 
able man^ wholly unfit to practise the delusion or to exercise the 
ingenuity which such a mission required. Andr^ was put on 
shore from the Vulture in order to arrange afiairs with Arnold^ 
and their conference was held without the lines on the bank of 
the river ; on the evening of the 21st of September, the boatmen 
refused to convey Andr^ back to the sloop, because the vessel had 
changed her position to a much greater distance from the shore, 
whilst Arnold and Andr^ remained engaged in their conference 
the whole of the day. The major therefore was obliged to attempt 
to pass through the enemies' posts to New York, and to run the 
risk of being seized upon as a spy. He now put off his uniform 
which he had hitherto worn under his great coat, and which would 
have secured him against a prosecution as a spy, and obtiuned a 
pass from Arnold, in which he was designated by the name of 
John Anderson, a private man travelling upon business under 
Amoid^s protection. By virtue of this pass he was permitted to 
pursue his journey, was drawing near to New York, and thought 
himself quite beyond the range of the American troops, when he 
was stopped by three simple farmers who belonged to the militia. 
On this occasion he showed clearly that he was wholly unfit 
for such a commission as that on which he had been employed. 
He first awakened their suspicions by some incautious answers; 
and then when they examined his person, and found a parcel in 
his boot in Arnold's hand-writing, which however they did not 
know to be such, and were unable to read, he led them to see 
that they had made a very important capture by offering them 
his watdi and purse, and then ample provision for their whole 
lives if they would bring him in safety to New York.- 

The papers which were taken from the major furnished proofs 
enough that Washington, who had returned at the very time in 
which the news of Andre's arrest arrived, must quickly change 
his position if he hoped to save his army. This change was 
immediately effected ; but general Washington was afterwards 
severely blamed for hailing sought to disgrace the valiant major 
Andr^ by the manner of his execution, seeing that he himself had 
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been in some measure instrumental to Arnold's treachery^ by 
again placing his confidence in a man who had previously shown 
himself unworthy of trust. A considerable time elapsed before any 
one could be found qualified to read the papers which had been 
found upon the major, for the justice of the peace to whom they 
were shown was not equal to the task; he therefore found means 
of acquainting Arnold with the fact of his arrest, and at the same 
time wrote to Washington stating that he was an English adju- 
tant-general ; he was nevertheless treated as a spy. Arnold first 
made his escape to the Vulture and then to New York, but was 
obliged to leave all his papers behind him. Washington received 
these papers at the same time as Andre's letter, forty-eight hours 
after the major's arrest A court-martial was immediately ap- 
pointed, consisting of fourteen officers of distinction, among whom 
were Lafayette and the baron de Steuben, of whom the latter at 
that time rendered most important services to the whole Ameri- 
can military system. General Greene was appointed president 
of the court, and the whole of its members were filled with ad- 
miration at the manner in which Andr^ conducted himself upon 
his trial. The officers who were appointed to be his judges, 
however, would not suffer themselves to go beyond the bare facts 
of the case. He had been found without uniform within the 
Unes, the penalty was hanging, and he must be subjected to this 
ignominious punishment, as an example to deter others. Every 
one sympathized with the fate of this valiant man, public opinion 
was in his favour, Clinton twice sent officers with a flag of truce, 
entered into a personal correspondence with Washington on the 
subject, and verbally negotiated through some officers of distinc- 
tion with Greene ; but all in vain. He could not even obtain 
the concession, which was all he wished, that the imfortunate 
man should be shot like a soldier and man of honour : he was 
hanged on the 2nd of October 1780. In England his memory 
was honoured as that of a martyr for his country, and a public 
monument was erected to his honour. 

Washington kept New York closely beset by land. Clinton, 
who wished to remove the theatre of war to the southern pro- 
vinces, and had already partially effected his design by means of 
lord Cornwallis, now sent general Arnold, who had entered into 
the English service and had connexions in Virginia, with a divi- 
sion of the army into that province. Lafayette was despatched 
by Washington to oppose Arnold on the river James, because 
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the army under Rochambeau had not yet been brought from 
Rhode Island to the mainland. After a short and indedsive 
engagement the French admiral had given place to the English, 
and the latter had become so completely master of the Chesa- 
peake, that not only Washington's plan of cutting off Arnold's 
division failed, but Clinton was enabled to send him consider- 
able reinforcements, and the English ships maintained complete 
command of the river James. The few thousand men whom 
Clinton sent to reinforce Arnold were placed under the com- 
mand of general Philipps, and he, as major-general and senior in 
the service, took the command of the whole united force and of 
the ships in the river. Philipps sailed up the river from the 
end of March till the end of Aprils landed troops at various 
places, penetrated deep into the province, in compliance with 
his orders destroyed goods, magazines and stores, routed the 
militia, and then we^t on board the vessels, and on the 2nd of 
May returned down the river. Lafayette on land followed the 
course of the ships and the enemies' force, in order to watch 
Philipps's movements, but in the meantime lord Comwallis un- 
dertook a very bold march through desolate and hostile districts 
from another direction to the frontiers of Virginia. 

This general, having arrived at Wilmington after a very diffi- 
cult march through North Carolina, perceived that the climate 
of this district, as well as the situation and nature of the place, 
would render a long sojourn there in the highest degree unad« 
visable; he therefore left lord Rawdon to his fate, because 
nothing of a decisive character could be effected in the three 
provinces of Georgia and the Carolinas, and eagerly adopted the 
view which was opened up to him by Philipps's appearance in 
Virginia. The course of events in the summer of 1781 proved 
that he had come to a sound conclusion, for first, Augusta^ the 
capital of the state, and afterwards the whole province, again 
fell into the hands of the Americans. Lord Rawdon, it is true, 
at first defended himself well against Greene, but he would have 
been equally obliged at a later period to march to the sea, and 
shut himself up in Charlestown, even although lord Cornwallis 
had remained. CornwaUis's resolution to march directly across 
North Carolina, to form a junction with Philipps's division, to 
take the command of their united forces, and then to proceed 
to open up a communication with Clinton, was one of the bold* 
est projects adopted during the war. He only remained eighteen 
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days in Wilmington to refresh and recruit the strength of his 
army after the privations to which they had been subjected, and 
the fatigues of the inarch from the battle-field at Guildford court- 
house to Wilmington; on the 24th of April 1781 he commenced 
his new march. He had here a long distance and great diffi- 
culties to contend with before he could join Philipps's division ; 
and although he had nothing to fear from the arms of the Ame- 
ricans except petty provocations, yet the whole country was 
hostile^ and the difficulty of getting supplies in these circum- 
stances was very great. 

When Cornwallis was approaching the frontiers of Virginia, 
PhiUpps, after having fully accomplished his undertaking in the 
upper districts lying on the banks of James river and sailed down 
the stream, had not yet relanded his troops, and Cornwallis's 
messenger found the army on board on the 7th of May. Com* 
waUis commanded Philipps so to arrange his movements as to 
form a junction with him in Petersburg. This was the chief 
town of the district ; but Cornwallis was now at Halifax on the 
Roanoke, some sixty or seventy miles distant from Petersburg. 
Philipps landed his army at two places, in order to reach the 
appointed rendezvous by two different routes, whilst Lafayette, 
who had been watching his movements and perceived his plan, 
endeavoured by forced marches to prevent and obstruct his pro- 
gress and to anticipate his arrival, but, notwithstanding his exer- 
tions, he failed of success ; Philipps took possession of Peters* 
burg before his arrival. Comwallis's plan was also in some 
degree frustrated, for he had hoped to place Lafayette in a dan- 
gerous position on the James river, and perhaps to capture ^' the 
boy,^' as he somewhat boastingly called him ; but the marquis 
proved skilful enough to extricate himself from the snare, and 
took up a secure position between Richmond and Wilton. When 
Cornwallis arrived at Petersburg to take the command of the 
two divisions, he found that the brave general Philipps was no 
more, a violent putrid fever had carried him off in a few days ; 
and general Arnold, who had been his second in command, had 
again assumed the command of the troops, which Cornwallis now 
united with his own. 

Shortly before, Cornwallis had also been reinforced by two 
British regiments and two battalions of Anspach troops, which 
Clinton had sent to him from New York, and as early as the 
24th of May he followed Lafayette across the river, because he 
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was desirous of reducing the whole district between the rivers 
York and James^ in order to be sure of the support of his coun- 
trymen from the sea and at the same time from both the rivers. 
Lafayette at that time was not strong enough to venture upon 
an engagement with the British force^ which was superior to his 
own ; he therefore retired with rapidity, and shortly afterwards 
was reinforced by the Pennsylvanian army under general Wayne. 
He was also in expectation of the arrival of general Greene, 
whose services were no longer necessary in the north, and there- 
fore immediately advanced. Every one now perceived, that after 
long skirmishing the cause of the new republic must be really 
decided in Virginia. Washington was of this opinion, and Clin- 
ton alone was slow in his operations and unconscious of the 
importance of these movements. Lafayette and Wayne again 
crossed the James river and followed the EngUsh to Williams- 
burg ; they were here joined by baron von Steuben with the 
miUtia and the mercenary troops engaged for eighteen months, 
which had been organized and disciplined by this general ; he 
had previously frustrated Cornwallis^s plan of routing or destroy- 
ing his troops. Von Steuben occupied a position at the fork of 
the river, and colonel Simcoe was ordered to fall upon him by 
surprise and carry off the magazines ; but when the colonel ar- 
rived at his destination, he found that not only the magazines, 
but the soldiers also had been removed to the further side of the 
river. 

With all the troops under his command, lord Comwallis now 
found himself scarcely equal to the American army which was 
pressing forward against him, although the afiairs of the new 
republic were in a most unfavourable condition, as may be seen 
from Stedman^s report, to which we refer *. Clinton, having been 
in a most incomprehensible manner deceived by Washington, 
weakened Comwallis^s army^ on whose success everything now 
depended, by withdrawing troops to strengthen his own, and at 
the same time offended the only truly distinguished general who 
had held any important command during the whole of this war. 
Washington had now formed the resolution of completely put- 
ting an end to the war in Virginia, and by one decisive blow 
annihilating both the army and its general : this he afterwards 
accomplished : for this purpose he needed the co-operation of 
the French fleet and of Rochambeau^s army, which was still in 

* See Stedman. 
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itfl quarters on Rhode Island ; and above all^ it was necessary to 
deceive Clinton as to the point on which he meant to fall with 
his whole force, and to alarm his mind for the fate of New 
York : he had long taken all his measures for carrying out his 
plans. The congress, Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, and 
other favourers of the American cause, had at length succeeded 
in inducing the government to remove De Temay, who was 
always hesitating, from the command of the French fleet at 
Rhode Island, and to appoint admiral Barras in his stead, and 
to convey special orders to Rochambeau, that he was to proceed 
to the mainland and co-operate in the general operations of the 
war. This was no sooner effected than Washington held a new 
conference with the French admiral and general in Connecticut. 
The real plan remained a deep secret, but a report was carefully 
spread that they meant to renew the project which had proved 
abortive during the last year and execute their designs against 
New York, and that Rochambeau^s troops and the fleet were to 
co-operate in the attack. The meeting was held on the 2lst of 
May 17B1, and immediately afterwards Washington wrote all 
his letters and orders which appeared to refer to the attack upon 
New York. He required the number of his army to be made 
complete, and called upon the New England states to have 6000 
men ready to march, to reinforce him, whenever he should re- 
quire their presence. The packet containing these letters was 
sent through the Jerseys, where, as it had been foreseen, it fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and served materially to strengthen 
Clinton in his opinion, that an attack upon him was the chief 
object of the enemy. This led him to recall Cornwallis from an 
expedition by which the war would most probably have been 
brought to a very different termination from that to which it was 
afterwards really brought. 

Lord Cornwallis, at his quarters in Williamsburg, most unex- 
pectedly received a letter from Sir Henry Clinton, in which he 
was commanded immediately to despatch a portion of his army 
to New York, in case he was not at the moment engaged in 
some very important undertaking, or, as Clinton very much 
wished, did not intend to transfer the scene of war to the Upper 
Chesapeake or the Susquehanna. Cornwallis was very much 
vexed and annoyed at this request, but made the necessary pre- 
parations for sending away a division of the troops according to 
Clinton's orders; at the same time he begged the general-in- 
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chief to send him orders as to the fortification of some place in 
Virginia, where in all cases he might be able to defend himself 
with the few troops which would be then at his disposal. He 
was now obliged to retire across the river, in order to draw 
nearer to the sea, and Lafayette followed close upon the retreat 
of the enemy. On the 6th of July he believed that the main 
body of the army had crossed the ford, which forms a passage 
to the island on which Jamestown is situated, and that the rear- 
guard alone was on his side of the ford ; general Wayne there- 
fore, with the van of the Americans, did not hesitate a moment 
to make an attack, but, contrary to his expectation, he found 
the whole army. He attacked boldly in order to conceal his 
mistake, and after a very unequal engagement the Americans 
were completely defeated at Jamestown. In the rapidity of their 
flight they were obliged to wade through morasses to save them- 
selves from complete destruction, to leave their cannon in the 
sloughs, and would have been notwithstanding completely scat- 
tered if darkness had not put an end to the pursuit, the battle 
having only commenced in the afternoon. Before Comwallis 
sent away the troops which Clinton had ordered to proceed to 
New York, the commander-in-chief changed his mind, and suf- 
fered the troops which had been embarked to be again put on 
shore. Comwallis was now directed to fortify Gloucester and 
Yorktown, in order to have full command of the narrow strip of 
land which forms a peninsula between the rivers York and 
James. 

During the whole month of July Washington contrived to 
keep Clinton under the impression that the Americans and 
French meant to make an attack upon New York, and had their 
attention exclusively directed to him. He caused the troops 
under Rochambeau to be conveyed from Rhode Island to the 
mainland, collected his own forces together, formed a junction 
with the French army on the White Plains, and from the 23rd 
of June till August continued to make a variety of threatening, 
but by no means serious movements against New York and the 
force under general Clinton. He delayed his serious attack so 
long, because he was in expectation of the arrival of a French 
fleet under count de Grasse. He could then have entertained 
no serious idea of an attack upon New York, for count de 
Grasse, when he arrived on the coast in the middle of August, 
declared that in the end of the month he would run into the 
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mouth of the Chesapeake with his fleet, but was not able to re- 
main long on the American coast. It was therefore a great object 
with Washington so to deceive Clinton by feints, that the united 
French and American army might pass the North river, proceed 
to the south by rapid marches, and take the field against Com- 
wallis, before Clinton should be aware that all intention of at- 
tacking New York was relinquished. 

These feints were attended with the most complete success ; 
Washington put his army in motion, passed the Croton on the 
19th of August, and immediately afterwards crossed the North 
river; on the 3rd and 4th of September he not only marched 
through Philadelphia, but a most unexpected event furnished 
him with the means of transport across the Chesapeake, where he 
would have been obliged to make a halt on the 5th of Septem- 
ber in the greatest difficulty for boats to convey his troops across 
the bay. On the same day on which Washington arrived at the 
Chesapeake, an engagement had taken place between the En- 
glish and French fleets, which was so far successful as to enable 
De Orasse, without fiirther annoyance, to convey Washington's 
troops to their destination. Rodney, who was at that time com- 
mander-in-chief on the West India station, had heard that De 
Orasse had sailed for the coast of America, whereupon he imme- 
diately despatched admiral Hood, with fourteen sail of the line, 
to join the squadron before New York, and with their united 
force to attack the, French fleet. Hood appeared on the coast 
on the 23rd of August, but first sailed to New York, where Ar- 
buthnot had resigned the command of the fleet, of which only 
five sail were ready for sea, to admiral Graves, who as the senior 
officer now took command of the whole. None of the admirals, 
Hood, Graves, or Drake, knew that De Grasse had already en- 
tered the Chesapeake on the 31st of August, and had twenty- 
eight ships of the line under his command. The English, more- 
over, hoped to fall in with Barras, who had sailed with his fleet 
from Rhode Island, and to prevent his junction with De Grasse. 
The French admiral had 3300 land-troops on board; he w*as im- 
mediately informed of the state of afiairs by an officer whom 
Lafayette had sent to the coast to await his arrival, proceeded to 
bar all communications by the York river on which Cornwallis 
and his army depended, despatched the troops which he had on 
board up the river James, and having sent four ships of the line 
and some firigates on this service, with the rest of his fleet awaited 
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the attack of the English, which took place on the 5th of Sep- 
tember. 

In this engagement, which took place off the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, Graves commanded the van and Drake the rear of 
the English fleet ; and both fleets were so seriously injured in 
this indecisive battle, that Graves was unable to renew the attack 
on the 6th, because his captains assured him that their ships 
were not in a condition to venture upon a further engagement. 
The fleets remained for five days in the presence of each other, 
and neither party ventured to renew the attack or commence an 
engagement. Dc Grasse had no reason for compelling the En- 
glish to engage, because they must necessarily withdraw to refit 
their ships, and he remained master of the Chesapeake, where 
Barras also arrived with his fleet on the 10th from Rhode Island. 
This fleet brought with it fourteen transports, a quantity of heavy 
artillery, and everything which was necessary for the annihilation 
of the force under Comwallis. The united army of North Ame- 
ricans and French halted till the 25th of September at the mouth 
of the Elk, which discharges itself into the Chesapeake at the 
head of the bay ; on this day it was conveyed across the river in 
French transports and landed near Williamsburg. And the 
scenes of Saratoga were renewed, with this difference, that no one 
either admired or lamented Burgoyne, whilst Comwallis, on the 
contrary, who with his troops did and suffered, for four weeks 
long, all that it was possible for men to do, and what was almost 
incredible, was universally admired and lamented, because his 
heroic efforts and services ended in a capitulation. Clinton on 
this occasion was as indolent and remiss as he had previously 
been in the case of Burgoyne. 

The French army alone was at that time above 8000 strong ; 
Lafayette, St. Simon, and general Wayne had also numerous 
bands under their command; Washington had brought the 
marrow of his troops ; the French ships of war were lying in the 
rivers and on the coast ; ComwalUs was therefore soon cut off 
firom all supplies, and all his magazines and stores were rapidly 
exhausted. From the 25th of September the English army was 
closely blockaded in Yorktown, and the town itself possessed 
only such fortifications as were raised for the necessity of the 
occasion. So able a general as Comwallis unquestionably was 
would not have remained in Yorktown, but have cut his way 
through the ranks of the enemy, had not Clinton promised in- 
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fallibly to come to his relief with the army under his command 
by the 5th of October. The regular siege commenced on that 
very day; on the 9th the batteries were opened; on the I7th 
Comwfldtis was obliged to offer terms of capitulation ; and on 
the very day on which Clinton embarked at New York with 
7000 men^ York and Gloucester were surrendered by Com- 
wallis. It was not however absolutely Clinton^s fault that the 
embarkation was delayed till the 19th^ as he was detained by the 
necessity of refitting the ships. Comwallis did not capitulate 
till he had been completely cut off from all communication with 
the sea^ by the loss of two redoubts on the river^ which were 
taken by storm on the 14th of October. He therefore wrote to 
Clinton that his arrival now could scarcely be of any service even 
if he were able to hold out till he came. That however he was 
unable to do^ for Clinton did not arrive till the 24th of October, 
and immediately returned to New York, when he found that 
Comwallis and his army were prisoners of war. York and 
Gloucester having been surrendered, Comwallis and his officers 
were allowed to return upon parole to England, the army were 
made prisoners* The troops amounted to between 5000 and 
6000 men, of whom only 4000 were fit for service ; in addition, 
about 1500 sailors fell into the hands of the enemy. The ap- 
parent loss was not very great, but the two capitulations of 
Saratoga and Yorktown decided the issue of the war and the 
destiny of the republic, then almost beginning to despair of its 
hopes ; for even lord North and the ministry now fully gave up 
aU expectations of the possibility of reducing the colonies to 
obedience*. 

On this occasion the Americans obtained an admirable train 
of artillery, arms and munitions of war. The French made 
prizes of a frigate, two sloops of war of twenty guns each, trans- 
ports and other ships. The Charon of twenty-four guns and 
another vessel of war were destroyed during the siege by the 
bombs of the besiegers. 

* This appears from the course of events in parliament and the negotiations 
with America, as well as from the history itself ; lord North, as is well known, 
only lost his self-possession once during his life, and that was when lord 
George Germaine brought him the intelligence of the capitulation of York- 
town. Wraxall states, that lord George Germaine himself told him, that 
lord North, on the receipt of this news, spread out his arms, and cried out, 
" God ! it is all over !" repeating the exclamation as he walked up and down 
the room in a state of the greatest agitation. 
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THE WAR WITH NORTH AMERICA TILL THE MINISTRY OF 
THE YOUNGER PnT IN IfM. 



§1. 

HNGLANO^ FRANCS AND SPAIN TILL THB ARMED NEU- 
TRALITY. 

Whilst the fate of the war upon the continent of America was 
irrevocably decided by the unfortunate termination of the pro*- 
ceedings of the English in the southern provinces of Uie United 
States^ internal troubles continued in England itself^ because the 
North cabinet had public opinion against it. With respect 
to the war itself^ it cannot be denied^ that not only the ma- 
jority in parliament, but also all Englishmen of the old sdiool 
were in fiivour of the employment of coercive measures against 
the Americans, or of war, because they regarded the Americans 
as rebels% The minority, it is true, which was favourable to the 
Americans, and which consisted of some of the cleverest and 
most distinguished men of the time, by degrees obtained in- 
fluence with the people ; but this can only be explained by the 
fiict, that the hau^tiness and pride of the EngUsh, who had 
been till then accustomed only to victory and success, received 
so many humiliations in the course of the war itself. 

In the year 1776 the ministers brought in a bill, the object of 
which was to recommend carrying on the war with America by 
the aid of German mercenaries, and to raise large sums of 
money for the use of the royal family, and of the several German 
princes whose troops it was necessary to employ ; this bill was 
carried by such a large majority that the opposition for some 
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time entirely quitted the field. When the opponents of the 
ministry perceived that nothing was to be gained by protesting, 
they attempted to rouse the attention of the people by means of 
the fact, that very considerable sums had been voted to the 
erown without any debate and in a very thin house. It was on 
this occasion that lord Chatham, although very ill, appeared in 
the house of lords supported on crutches, and directed his 
eloquence in vain against the ministry ; and neither Rocking- 
ham^s relations and friends among the peers, nor the oratorical 
powers of such men as Fox and Burke in the house of com- 
mons, could give a preponderance to the rights of reason, which 
were then defended by Burke also, over prescriptive rights. 

The ministers thought they could calculate with so much 
certainfy on the feelings and opinions of all those who were of 
any importance in England, that they even ventured to employ 
language such as could only have been expected from conti- 
nental princes, or from the aristocracy of Venice or Berne 'i'* 
With respect to America and the doctrines and principles there 
propounded, the ministers declared that it was the duty of the 
En^ish, who were well-satisfied with the old system, to uphold 
it among others also, or according to the words which they put 
into the mouth of the king, that their cause was the cause of all 
old governments. They make the king sing the song, which is the 
customary note at all continental congresses, that if that, which 
they caUed treason in the Americans, be suffered to take root, 
from this root much evil must spring to the whole system ot go- 
vernment then prevailing in Europe. The ministry therefore 
availed themselves of the moment when the afiairs of the En- 
glish in America wore a favourable aspect, and the attack on 
Canada had failed, when Washington had been driven out of 
Philadelphia, and Burgoyne was advancing from the lakes upon 
New York, to attend to the private afiairs of the king. They 
demanded fresh sums of money for the royal family, although 
the English people had long since complained that the North 
cabinet and the king always sought to please one another at the 

* " So daring and desperate (we quote from the king's speech to parlia- 
ment) is the spirit of the American leaders, whose object has only been 
dominion and power, that they have now openly renounced all allegiance to 
the crown, and all political connexion with this country. They have rejected, 
with circumstances of indignity and insult, the means» of conciliation held out 
to them, and have presumed to set up their rebellious confederacies aa inde- 
pendent states." 

q2 
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expense of the public It was universally perceived that a 
worse moment than the present could not have been chosen to 
increase the civil list, and notwithstanding, in April 1777 the 
parliament not only voted a sum of £625^0005 under the pre- 
tence of paying the king's debts^ who^'as well as his wife^ was 
rather liable to the reproach of excessive frugality than of any 
tendency to extravagance^ but also raised the yearly income of 
the crown from 800,0002. to 900,000/. This was so unsatis- 
factory, even to the firm adherents of the ministry, that the 
speaker of the house of commons, who was among tiie number, 
when, according to custom, he brought up the bill from the lower 
house, which alone has the right of deciding upon all questions 
relating to money, to the house of lords, took occasion very 
impressively to remind the king of the impropriety of request- 
ing money from the nation under such circumstances*. 

A ministry in England, which is as certain of the adherence of 
the higher ranks as that of North was, may take its own course 
undisturbed, provided only it remains consistent; and this that 
ministry certainly proved itself, by immediately afterwards grant- 
ing an enormous sum to the landgrave of Hesse Cassel. He at 
first received half a million of florins for recruiting, although this 
had not been even mentioned in the subsidy-treaty of 1775, be- 
cause the money which had been paid under this name in 1 77^ had 
been made up to him in another way. Besides this sum, which 
was evidently merely a present, he obtained another half-million 
for the expense of the hospitals in the seven years' war, although 
a former parliament had rejected this demand at the end of the 
war as wholly unsupported. In the month of April of the fol- 
lowing year (1778) the royal family was again richly remem- 
bered, exactly at the time when a war with France had become 
inevitable; large sums from the pockets of the people were 
voted by parliament to the younger branches of the royal family 
and to the duke of Gloucester. 

Parliament had been again opened in November 1777? cmd in 
December, lord North, who on that occasion shed those tears 

* " In a time," said he, " of public distress, full of difficulty and danger, their 
constituents labouring under burdens almost too heavy to be borne, your faithful 
commons, postponing all other business, have not only granted to your majesty 
a large present supply, but also a very great additional income, great beyond 
example, great beyond your majesty's highest expense ; but all this, sire, they 
have done, in the well-grounded confidence that you will apply wisely what 
they have granted liberally." 
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which have been called his iron tears^ found himself compelled 
to announce to parliament the treaty of Saratoga, and to assume 
the appearance of wishing for a reconciliation. Lord Chatham 
in the house of lords^ Fox, Burke^ and colonel Barr^ in the 
house of commons, produced such an e£Pect by their eloquence^ 
that to the astonishment of all, the minister, in whom every one 
knew the Americans would never place confidence, brought a 
conciliatory bill into parliament in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year (177B)« l^e bill was treated with contempt by the 
opposition, but they offered no obstacle to its progress ; an em* 
iMwsy was sent to America to mediate a peace ; but as Fox had 
predicted, the terms proposed were rejected with disdain, be- 
cause the scheme by which it was proposed to break off the 
connexion between France and America was too easily seen 
through to prove successfuL In addition to this, a treaty had 
been concluded between America and France before the arrival 
of the English ambassadors, and the English ministry were long 
before acquainted with the fact, but endeavoured as long as pos- 
sible to conceal this new blow from parliament. In consequence 
of this desire, no preparations were made in England for the war^ 
for which France had been preparing for two years, till France 
was on the point of commencing hostilities. 

The French minister in London, in a note of the 13th of March 
1778, not only announced the conclusion of a treaty between 
France and the in&nt republic, but required that no opposition 
should be made on the part of Engkmd to a free intercourse 
between France and America. This note was laid before par- 
liament on the 17th of March, the minister recalled from Paris^ 
and preparations were at last begun for the approaching war. 
The speeches delivered in parliament after November 1777 on 
the subject of the new political principles are indubitably more 
important for the whole history of Europe than the first events 
of the war, for these speeches were most industriously circu- 
lated in France and in the whole of Europe ; and if the duke of 
Newcastie and the marquis of Rockingham spoke in the upper 
house in favour of party interests, this was by no means the case 
with the earl of Chatham, nor with Fox, Burke, Barr^, and other 
members of the house of commons. Lord Chatham ia particu- 
lar attacked the ministers with an unbounded vehemence; he 
died however in May 177B, after having fallen senseless in the 
house itself in the month of April preceding^ in consequence of 
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a violent exertion of his strength^ which had been oompktdy 
shaken by long and severe indisposition*. 

The French, which at other times was seldom the case, had 
made much better preparations for a naval war than the English ; 
for their fleet in Brest was strong enough to cope with the En- 
glish, when the latter appeared off the coast of Brittany. The 
French Toulon fleet had long before sailed to America under 
D'Estaing, and had arrived there before the English fleet under 
Byron. Admiral Keppel most unwillingly took the command 
of the English ships destined against Brest. He had already 
served forty years in the navy and acquired fame, but put no 
trust in a ministry accustomed to bestow every office upon some 
of their friends, chents or relations, and not particularly well- 
disposed towards himself. It was, to say the least, extraordinary, 
that when Keppel sailed in June 177B> he received no definite 
commands to commence hostilities, though the French had laid 
an embargo on English ships since the 18th of March, and the 
English subsequentiy on those of the French : this was the re- 
sult of a piece of petty cunning on the part of the ministry, who 
wished to throw all the responsibiUty of an engagement upon the 
admiral. Keppel was in the meantime obliged to begin the war by 
an engagement with the French frigate Belle Poule on the 1 7th of 
June ; he could not however capture the frigate, but succeeded in 
taking some smaller transport-ships. When Keppel discovered 
the strength of the enemy's fleet, he did not consider it advisable, 
with twenty-two ships of the line and three frigates, to attack a 
fleet of thirty-two ships of the line and ten or twelve frigates, and 
returned to Portsmouth in order to obtain reinforcements. 

Under the existing circumstances, Keppel's return to England 

* He died on the 1 1th of May at his country-house, at Hayes in Kent : the 
scene 'in the house of lords however took place on the 7th of April, and is so 
remarkable^ that we here quote the words of an eye*witnes8, lord Camden : he 
says, " I saw him in the prince's chamber before he went into the house, and 
conversed a little with him ; but such was the feeble state of his body, and in- 
deed the distempered agitation of his mind, that I did forebode his streagtii 
would certainly fail him before he had finished his speech. The earl spoke, but 
was not like himself. His speech faltered, his sentences broken, and his mind 
not master of itself. His words were shreds of unconnected eloquence and 
flashes of the same fire that he, Prometheus-like, had stolen from heaven, immI 
were then returning to the place from whence they were taken. He fell back 
upon his seat, and was to all appearance in the pangs of death. This threw 
the whole house into confusion. Many crowded a£>ut the earl ; even those 
who might have felt a secret pleasure at the aocident, yet put on the appear- 
ance of distress, except only the earl of Mansfield, who sat still, almost as much 
unmoved as the senseless body itself." 
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without having attacked the enenciy^ and the escape of the Belte 
Poule by runiuDg ashore, made an impression very unfavourable 
to the ministry and to the admiral. The ministry gave it clearly 
to be understood that they would throw all the blame upon the 
admiral. The latter in the meantime had quietly got together a 
reinforcement and again sailed: on the 2drd of July he fell in 
with the Freaoh fleet, commanded by admirals IVOrviUiers and 
Quiehen> off Ouesaant. The two fleeta were about equal in 
numbers; the French however wished to avoid a battle, and 
oould not be forced into action till the 27th. Both fleets were 
severely injured in the engagement; both returned to their 
harboura without any decisive advantage on either side; both 
nations complained loudly and bitterly of the conduct of their ad* 
mirals ; and in England Uie first and second in command accused 
each other of negligence. 

The loudly-expressed displeasure of the French at the issue 
of the engagement off Ouessant produced important conse<* 
quences in the revolution, inasmuch as the duke of Orleans, 
then duke of Chartres, accused the court of having sacrificed 
him to this displeasure. This prince, at that time young, 
handsome, and very wild in his mode of life, continually sur^ 
rounded by voluptuaries of every grade, and seeking his amuse* 
menta among the common peofde (for which reason also he was 
excessively beloved by them), was particularly disagreeable to the 
queen, fixim his cynical disposition and riotous manner of living, 
and the queen unfortunately had to do with everything. He was 
accused, whether justly or not we shall not decide, of ruining by 
his wild life the health and character of all the young noblemen 
who continually associated with him, and who bad not received 
from nature a constitution like his own. Among the victims 
whom Philippe Egalit^ was said to have sacrificed to his licen-- 
tious mode of life was his brother-in-law, the young prince de 
Lamballe, then only sixteen months married to Maria Theresa 
Louisa of 6avoy«Carignan, who was celebrated for her beauty 
and amiable disposition. This princess was the most intimate 
friend of the queen, therefore, like Madame Polignac, envied 
by the whole court, and for the. same reason also probably so 
cruelly murdered at the storming of the Tuileries. 

The death of the prince de Lamballe was ascribed to the 
duke of Chartres as an indirect murder, because this prince, 
even then extremely avaricious and miserly, had married the 
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sister of the prince^ the daughter of the due de Penthi^vres, 
and after the death of his brother-in-law inherited the im- 
mense property of the duke, by means of which his family 
became the richest in all Europe. With the property of his 
father-in-law the duke of Chartrea wished also to inherit the 
ofBce of grand-admiral of France, which the due de Penthi^vres 
then filled : he therefore entered the naval service, passed 
through all the ranks, as princes generally do, remaining nearly 
the whole time in Paris, and was now to be present at an en- 
gagement. When therefore D^Orvilliers was about to sail, he 
travelled quickly to Brest, accompanied by some of his gay P^oris 
companions, in order to be named in the papers as one of the 
commanders of the fleet ; and the fleet was divided into three 
squadrons, one of which he was to command. The first was com-* 
manded by D'Orvilliers and Guichen, the second by count Du- 
chaufiault and M. de Rochechouart, the third nominally by the 
due de Chartres, in reality however by M. de Grasse and ad- 
miral La Motte Piquet, who was apparently merely captain of the 
Saint Esprit, on board of which the duke was. This ship in 
particular came into the heat of the battle, because D'Orvilliers 
was obliged to alter his arrangements, and to place the third 
division in the van. The gay P^sian companions of the duke 
manifested a ridiculous cowardice during the engagement, and 
the duke himself was accused of having shown fear ; at any rate 
the report was universally believed that D^Orvilliers' signals had 
be^i intentionally misunderstood, in order that the duke might 
be brought back to Brest. The duke of Chartres was afterwards 
entirely estranged firom the queen, because it was ascribed to her 
influence that the count d'Artois, who was then of her more 
intimate acquaintance, received the post of grand-admiral, and 
that the duke was removed from the sea-service in a manner not 
very honourable to him, by the creation expressly for him of the 
entirely new rank of colonel-general of hussars. 

When the French fleet again sailed in October, Keppel was 
a second time unable to bring them to a decisive batUe; the 
EngUsh ministry therefore sought to throw the blame of the in-* 
decisive engagement off Ouessant on the commanders, and these 
in their turn accused each other. Sir Hugh Palliser, as admiral 
of the blue, had commanded the third division of KeppePs fleet 
off Ouessant : he was himself one of the lords of the admiralty 
under lord Sandwich, and had the audacity to bring a formal 
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accusatioii against Keppel. The accusation was received, and 
the admiralty summoned Keppel before a regular court-martial 
in January 1779* This trial irritated the whole nation anew, but 
particularly the naval officers, against the admiralty, and the mi* 
nistry in general. Keppel was acquitted in the most honourable 
manner. Sir Hugh Palliser, on the other hand, whom Keppel 
had proved to have acted in a manner worthy of blame, felt 
himself compelled some time afterwards to lay down aU his 
offices* Public opinion at this time was so much against the 
ministry (since circumstances entirely accidental were also made 
matter of blame against them), that twelve admirals conjointiy 
openly complained of their conduct. 

The English people were vexed at not having, as they usually 
had done, gained decided advantages in all seas, immediately after 
the breaking out of the war, and among the accidents which they 
attributed to the king and his ministers, it particularly deserves 
notice that D'Estaing appeared off Rhode Island sooner than By« 
ron couldYollow him. We reckon also in this number Hotham's 
being detained in North America, because Byron's ships were so 
scattered by wind and tempest that Hotham was obliged to re-> 
main and act against D^Estaing, until Byron had collected and re^ 
paired his ships. During this time, the marquis de Bouill^, then 
governor of Martinique, took from the English the island of Do- 
minica : the loss of this island was however afterwards avenged 
by Hotham, when he was at last enabled to follow D'Estaing to 
the West Indies in December 1778, by the capture of St. Lucia. 
Neither the courageous opposition and the honourable batties of 
admiral Barrington, who defended St. Lucia against the French 
fleet under D'Estaing, nor the news of the entire dispersion of 
the French East Indian fleet off the coast of Coromandel and of 
the capture of Pondicherry, were able to reconcile the most re- 
nowned naval officers with the admiralty. The most celebrated 
admirals refused to accept of any command as long as lord Sand- 
wich remained at the head of the marine of Great Britain, and 
D'EiStaing was entirely successful in his expedition against Geor- 
gia, which we have already mentioned in the preceding period, 
after having previously captured the islands of St. Vincent and 
Grenada. He lost, it is true, the fame which this expedition 
had gained him by his foolish attempt upon Savannah ; but in 
the year 177^ a new enemy to England appeared in the person 
of Spain, which was particularly to be feared, because king 
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Charles III. had ndaed the Spanish naval force almoat to an 
•quality with that of the French. 

Charles III. of Spain had quite a different opinion of North 
America and of republican ideas from Louis XVI.^ his ministers^ 
and his courts whom Franklin enchanted and Lafayette roused 
to enthusiasm. Charles and his minister^ Florida Blanca^ de« 
dared at the beginning that they should remain true to their 
union with England, if it were only on account of the monar* 
ohical principles upheld by that country. Even when the French 
had united themselves to the new republic by a formal treaty^ 
Charles III. altogether refused to concur, and sent back the 
deputy of the congress and colleague of Franklin from Buigos, 
without allowing him to enter Madrid. Even in Maroh 177^9 
the king of Spain would not take part in a treaty with America, 
and in hostile measures against England : this is dear firom his 
answer to two autograph letters of Louis XVI. * i the French 
and his own ministers, however, knew well how to take advan* 
tage of his weak point He was made to believe that it was his 
duty to act as mediator, however little he was suited for this 
office on account of his family relations to France ; and he sent 
an ambassador to England specially to offer himself as such. It 
was dear, however, at first sight, that the proposals made by lord 
North were such as France could not accept. From this moment 
Charles was gained for the war, for which his ministers had long 
been preparing : he signified this to the French cabinet on the 
ISth of April 1779 ; but it was not till the 26th of Jun6 that the 
marquis of Almodavar handed to the English cabinet a mani- 
festo, in which they were charged with having intended to attack 
the Philippine Islands, and even Cadiz. The declaration of war 
immediately followed. 

No period in the whole course of the eighteenth oentuiy was 
more dangerous than the present to the naval power of the En* 
glish : a numerous fleet lay off Ferrol, and another in Cadiij 
which were to unite with D'Orvilliers' fleet as soon as it should 
sail firom Brest. The French had attempted the capture of 
Jersey as early as May, and although admiral Arbuthnot had 
rescued it, the departure of his fleet, which was to have taken 
out provisions and reinforcements to Clinton's army, was so 

* King Louia' letters, oae of the 8th of Janaary, the other of the 10th of 
March, 1778, as well as Charles III.'s answer, are to be found in Flassan, 
vol. ▼ii. p. 177 et mq. 
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much delayed, that it did not arrive at ita destination till Au* 
gust. The French had intended as early as June, after the 
junction of the French and Spanish fleets, to attack the English 
on their own coasts, and to endeavour to effect a landing. The 
English, as well as the French, allow that upon the dispersion of 
their fleets the danger of England was very great, and that greater 
evils were only averted by D'Orvilliers' ignorance of the real 
state of affidrs, and by his not possessing that kind of daring 
which ventures much to gain all. Admiral Hardy was stationed 
off Brest, but he did not observe the sailing of D'Orvilliers' fleet, 
and the latter therefore was enabled to effect his junction with 
the Spaniards in safety. The united fleet, numbering between 
sixty and seventy sail, appeared towards the end of June in the 
Channel, or the narrow sea between France and England. This 
fleet had sailed past admiral Hardy, who with thirty-eight ships 
was in the Mediterranean, without his having seen them. 

The united fleet appeared on the 15th of August before Ply- 
mouth, and it was universally believed that the immense docks 
and arsenals of the English on their southern coasts would be 
destroyed ; fortunately for them however, a difference of opinion 
respecting the course to be pursued arose between the French 
and Spanish admirals. The Spaniard wished to land imme- 
diately; lyOrvilliers first to seek out and attack the English 
fleet ; and thus finally neither plan was adopted. A sort of 
procession, however, very humbling to the English, proud as 
they are of their naval power, was made along their southern 
coast, and a ship of war of 64 guns was taken : notwithstanding 
this, however, tiie admirals of the combined fleet could not pre- 
vent admiral Hardy from taking up a position in a narrow inlet 
from whence he could defend the coast, and where they could not 
attack him. We shall hereafter see that the English in the fol- 
lowing year were more fortunate at sea : on the other hand, in 
this following year they nearly became the prey of an excited 
mob, acting under the influence of a madman and fanatic. The 
EngUsh and Scotch had raised this commotion, because they 
were much further behind their times than king George III. 
and his ministers ; the Irish, on the other hand, by a threatened 
revolution, compelled the king and the ministers to advance with 
the times, although against their will. The English government 
bad been obliged to arm the militia of Ireland, which at this time 
possessed its own government and parliament, partly on account 
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of the war in North America, and partly on account of the 
threatened invasion of the French ; and this opportunity uras 
improved by the Irish, till then oppressed, to force by threats 
the concession of that which they had never been able to obtain 
by demands, however reasonable their demands had been. 

The tumults in England and Scotland had no political origin, 
but were excited by the brother of the duke of Gordon : they 
furnish a clear proof of the danger to which ftnaticism can lead, 
since they were directed against the only distinguished mark of 
toleration and mildness which the present parliament, ever ready 
to assist oppression, had given. Lord George Saville had pro* 
posed abill towards the conclusion of the parliamentary session of 
1778} according to which cectain cruel and intolerant provisions 
of an act passed in the 10th year of king William III. (''An Act 
for preventing the further growth of Popery,*') should be allevi* 
ated, if not entirely done away with. Lord Saville said expressly 
in his speech, that he wished to rescue the honour of protestant- 
ism by means of his bill, inasmuch as the great principle of the 
Reformation, — ^ftill liberty of conscience and abolition of all re- 
ligious persecution, — could not be established till such a bill was 
passed into a law. The penalties, he added, the repeal of whidi 
he required, dishonoured not only religion but human nature^ 
for they were to a certain extent calculated to break asunder all 
the bonds of society, to poison the springs of domestic felicity, 
and to destroy every principle of honour^. The speech and the 
bill were received with unanimous approbation by all the mem- 
bers of parliament, both ministerial and opposition, and this not 
only in the lower house but also in the house of lords, not even 
excepting the bishops. Even then however the puritanism and 
fanaticism of Scotland were feared, and the abolition of these in- 
tolerant laws was at first to apply only to England and Ireland, 
and not to Scotland. In the next session however it was to be 
extended to Scotland, and in accordance with the requirements 
of the pietistical kirk, it was the duty of the Scotch clei^gy to 
oppose it. They found it advisable however not to make them- 

* The clauses here referred to are these : 1. a catholic priest or a Jesuit; 
who performs the divine services of his church on English ground, is guilty of 
felony ; 2. an estate descends to the next protestant heir, if the roman catho- 
lic possessor is educated abroad ; 3. the son or nearest relation of the possess- 
or of an estate or manor, being a protestant, may take possession of the in- 
heritance of the father during Uie life of the latter ; no papist can l^;ally come 
into possession of any property by purchase. 
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selves the instruments of this commotion : the fanatics therefore 
stirred up the dregs of the old puritanism in Scotland, among a 
people who had been inclined to mystidam and obscurity of 
thought since the time of Fingal. 

The scenes which occurred when Charles I. wished to intro^ 
duce the English hierarchy, litui^ and clerical dress into Scot- 
land seemed about to be renewed, and as in 1640, the words 
''No Popery '^ served as the signal-cry from village to village* 
At first in Scotland, and afterwards in England, associations were 
formed : in Glasgow and Edinburgh several very numerous pub- 
lic meetings were held, and in these meetings resolutions were 
passed, that the old penalties against the catholics ought to be 
retained in force. The meetings in Edinbuif^h and Glasgow 
chose for their president the only person of any note who would 
have allowed his name to be used for such a purpose, — ^lord 
George Gordon, brother of the duke of Gordon, and at the same 
time a member of the lower house. This person, who also im- 
mediately founded similar associations in England, brought them 
into communication with those in Scotland, and even in parlia- 
ment could talk of nothing else, had even then attracted atten* 
tion by his dress and his extraordinary behaviour. He had 
clearly shown by his conduct in the house that he was deranged^ 
and its members manifested too much forbearance towards this 
ofishoot of aristocracy. He made the most ridiculous proposals, 
disturbed all consultations by absurd observations and remarks, 
complained incessantly of the threatened extension of popery in 
England, allowed himself to use the most disgraceful language 
against the ministry, and to make all sorts of accusations against 
them, in order to excite and rouse up the common people* All 
this was done too just at a time when every one was discontented, 
when the French and Spanish fleets had appeared on the English 
coasts, when the American cruisers had captured several ships, 
and the Scotch were about to take up arms in order to prevent 
the enemy from landing on their coasts*. Such a man was ex- 
actly suited to be the leader of an infatuated mob. 

* The English shipping and the Scotch and Irish coasts suffered very mach 
at this time from American privateers, and Paul Jones bad been particularly 
severe upon Dumfriesshire ; the inhabitants had therefore, through the duke 
of Queensbury, requested permission from government to arm themselves, 
and the secretary-at-war had answered their petition rudely. Lord George 
Ctordon first read the letter of the secretary-at-war to the dulce in parliament, 
and then called out to him : " And you, Charles Jenklnson, how durst you 
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At Gordon's instigatioii 120^000 Scotchmen signed a petitum 
to parliament againat lord Saville's bill; lord Gk>rdon however 
refused to present this petition, unless he were supported by the 
authority of 20,000 men to back him. Preparations for cairying 
out this mad idea were immediately commenced, ribbons and 
badges were distributed, and frequent meetings were held in 
St. Gkorge's fields, near London, to regulate the minuttae of the 
procession, etc. The ministry was accused, and apparently with 
reason, of having purposely suffered the matter to go to an ez^ 
treme length, in order to be able to make use of extreme measures 
against it, because they took no measures for the security of par* 
liament before the presentation of the petition, as has been done 
in our days in the case of the chartists. This ought particulariy 
to have been done, because the extravagances which the Lon* 
don mob afterwards committed had already been exhibited on a 
smaller scale in Edinburgh. Several small catholic chapels had 
been destroyed in that city, and excesses committed on the per* 
sons and property of the catholics. 

An association similar to those in Edinbuigh and Glasgow had 
been formed in London ; this also elected lord O. Gordon its 
president, and he threatened in the house that, on the occasion 
of presenting the petition, he would march into London at the 
head of 50,000 or 60,000 men. This also actually happened, 
and without the magistrates having been informed, or having 
made any preparations to obstruct or prevent his design. The 
day appointed by lord Gordon was the 2nd of June 17^0, and 
the whole order of the procession, which was to assemble in 
St. Geoqpe's fields, to march from Uience to the house of par* 
liament, and to compel the consent of the members to the peti* 
tion to be presented by the president of the association, was not 
only arranged, but even publicly announced long before. Lord 
Gordon's associations formed four divisions, distinguished by 
blue ribboDs, — three from the several districts of London, and a 
fourth consisting exclusively of Scotchmen. The advance of 
these divisions was so arranged, that masses of men assembled 
from all sides, regularly surrouuded the parliament which was 
then sitting, and cut it off from all communication from with- 
out. All tiie squares and streets were entirely full, and old 

write such a letter ? Robert Bruce would not have dared to write such a one ; 
and yet the secretary of an elector of Hanover has had the presumption to do 
It ! And the great eari DougUs of Scotland is not to be entrusted wiUi arms T' 
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people declai«d that the tumult was greater than even in the 
moat dangerous commotion which had occurred since the time 
of the Stuarts. This was the disturbance of 1733^ when Robert 
Walpole made the first proposal for raising that tax which now 
compels the poor to be content with hard living for the advan- 
tage ctf the rich. 

At the head of from 50,000 to 60,000 men lord Gordon 
marched on with the petition, and had it carried after him into 
the house, and it was with some difficulty that the multitude 
was prevented by the Serjeants firom pressing up the stairs and 
into the house itself; the lobby however was entirely filled with 
men. For several hours the parliament was unaUe to delibe- 
rate, because it was imprisoned and threatened, until at last the 
magistrates, who had been sent for during the riot, arrived. 
Even after they came the tumult continued, and the parlia^- 
ment refused to deliberate on the petition, as Gordon required 
them to do in the name of the people, whom he harangued from 
time to time from the stairs. When however the parUament 
remained firm, and decided by a majority of 192 voices against 
6 that the petition could not be taken into consideration under 
the circumstances, Gtordon called out to the assembled popu- 
lace, ^^ That there would be no help for the Scottish people till all 
the popish chapels were destroyed.^* This was the signal for 
open and fonnal violence. On the same day, the 2nd of June, 
the chapels of the Bavarian and Sardinian ministers were de- 
stroyed, for the soldiers, who had been summoned by the magi- 
strates, were unable to ofier any efiectual resistance. As early 
as the 2nd the peers and the members of the lower house had 
been insulted, pelted with mud, and in some cases so grossly 
maltreated, that three peers were rescued with di£Bculty. On 
the following day no security was to be expected for the few who 
ventured to come ; the house of commons therefore adjourned 
till the 6th. The house of lords had met on the 3rd, in the 
midst of the dreadful tumult which raged through all London, 
when the shops were closed and all business at a stand, and had 
voted an address to the king, which however required the con^ 
sent of the house of commons before the ministers could have 
ventured to act upon it. The peers prayed the king to publish 
en immediate order, by virtue of which all persons concerned in 
the acts of violence of the previous day, whether as contrivers, 
leaders or abettors, should be summarily punished. It was coob- 
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petent for the upper houae, as the highest judicial authority in 
the kingdom, to pasa such a resolution, but it could not give the 
king the right to make use of such measures as were necessary 
for its execution, because this would have been contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the constitution. 

The 3rd of June had passed over in a comparatively quiet 
manner ; but on the 4th, which was Sunday, the destruction be- 
gan afresh and with increased fuiy. The catholic chapels, and 
even the houses of the principal catholics in the neighbourhood 
of Moorfields were destroyed^ and the destruction of all property 
in the city threatened. On the 5th, the houses of lord Saville 
and of some of his friends were leveled with the ground, and 
London, in the power of the populace, resembled a city in the 
possession of an enemy. On the 6th, 200 members of the house 
of commons had the courage to go to the house at the peril of 
their lives ; but the military were already engaged with the mob, 
and it was impossible for the parliament to come to any satis- 
iactory decision. They issued some orders, it is true, but even 
these were found impracticable at the moment; and then sepa- 
rated, because it was announced that a desperate battle was 
raging in the streets, and that the city was on fire in several 
places. 

The mob by this time had stormed and set on fire the prison 
of Newgate, and released above 300 of the most depraved crimi- 
nals, besides those imprisoned for debt ; finally they had leveled 
with the ground the house of lord Mansfield, the lord-chief- 
justice, and he himself with great di£5culty saved his life. The 
prison in Clerkenwell was also stormed^ and several private 
houses destroyed. On the 7th and 8th the tumult and rioting 
were still greater, the mob more numerous, and the whole city 
and its accumulated wealth seemed to be threatened with de^ 
struction. Also the remaining prisons, the Kiog's-bench, Bride- 
well and the Fleet, had been attacked, and the last two taken : 
the whole mass of the prisoners spread themselves over the dty, 
plundering and destroying, so that it was on fire in thirty-six 
places at once. 

The Messrs. Langdale carried on a large business in spirits, 
and had considerable cellars, as well as a distillery celebrated for 
its extent : their premises were attacked, the populace entirely 
maddened by drunkenness, and the flames increased by the 
spirituous liquors which flowed about the streets in streams. 
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In this extremity, when the Bank, the warehouses and shops 
were also threatened, the magistrates did not dare on their 
own responsibility to give general orders to the military to make 
use of their arms, because it was easy to be foreseen that the 
destruction of hundreds would be the immediate result. The 
privy-council (that is, all who had at any time filled any of the 
highest official situations) was therefore summoned, in order that 
the king might be enabled to defend himself against the charge 
of an arbitrary exercise of power, by means of a decree of the 
ministerial and opposition members of that body. It was long 
discussed whether the king had the right to proclaim martial 
law and to cause the military to be employed ; but finally Wed- 
derbume the attorney-general declared, that it was permissible, 
as well by the English law as by the law of nature, to repel force 
by force. The king on this occasion manifested his general 
self-command and great moral courage. He caused the opinion 
of the attorney-general to be given to him in writing, on this au- 
thority undertook the personal responsibility of the decree, and 
in his own name signed a proclamation commanding the mili- 
tary to repress the riots by the use offeree. Fearful bloodshed 
in the city, which had been now six days in flames, was the 
consequence of this proclamation ; and it was a great blessing 
for England that the troops could be so thoroughly relied on ; 
indeed it was said of the ministers that they purposely sufiered 
the disturbances to proceed so far as to justify them in calling 
out the soldiers. At the Mansion-house and in firont of the Bank 
there was a regular battle. The mob, notwithstanding immense 
loss of life, repeatedly attacked both these buildings, and the 
attack was as often repulsed by the firing of the military. At 
the King's-bench and on Blackfriars-bridge scenes similar to those 
at the attack of a fortress took place ; the greatest loss of life 
however took place in the attack on the Bank. How many fell, how 
many dead bodies were thrown over the bridge into the Tliames, 
it is impossible to say, but certainly upwards of a thousand. 
However little we should feel inclined in general to receive 
Wraxall as an authority, yet here, inasmuch as his is the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness, we must refer our readers to his account 
of the scenes firom the 7th to the 10th of June*. The house of 

• Wraxall, Historical Memoirs of ray own Time, vol. i. p. 324-356. The 
following words, p. 324-326, will justify the minute description which we have 
given of these scenes. He says : " In 1780 the flames were originally kindled, 

VOL. V* R 
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commons had been adjourned till the lltb^ so that in the former 
week no authority but that of the king and of the soldiery re- 
mained^ and it was unable even then to hold a sitting, as martial 
law, which had been proclaimed, still remained in force. No 
peaceful sittings could be held in the midst of arms, and those 
of the parliament were only re-opened on the 19th. From the 
10th the smoking ruins of the city resembled those of a for- 
tress after a siege. All trade was at a stand ; houses and shops 
were closed ; the bridges, the Bank, the public buildings, the 
streets and squares were occupied by soldiers: everywhere 
smokiug ruins, and every thing was dull and silent as in a 
provincial town. The peculiarity of the English criminal law 
was shown in such a manner upon this as upon other occa- 
sions, that it may be considered either very faulty or very near 
perfection, and 8u£5cient reasons may be adduced to justify either 
opinion. 

Lord George Gordon, the contriver and originator of the 
whole riot, was arrested and brought to the Tower under a 
stronger guard than perhaps ever accompanied a prisoner; an 
error in the form of his indictment however led to his escape 
from all punishment* He was accused of high-treason, and the 
legal definition of this offence could not be applied to his case : 
he was therefore set at liberty, whilst the fanatics who had acted 
under his influence and direction paid the penalty of their con- 
duct with their lives. Lord George committed several other 
acts of madness in the course of his life, and was not sent to a 
poor-house or lunatic asylum, in consequence of being a man of 
family, and being provided with a yearly income from his brother. 
He adopted Judaism and was circumcised in Birmingham, and 
ended his life in prison in Newgate, having been condemned 
to imprisonment in 1789 for a libel on the unhappy queen of 
France. 

In this year, so disastrous to the city of London, fortune was 
more favourable to the English at sea than It had previously 

as well as rendered far more destructive, by a populace of the lowest and vilest 
description, who carried with them, wherever diey moved, the materials of 
universal ruin. It was only in their blood, by the interposition of an over- 
whelming military force, that the convulsion became finally arrested, and that 
London, after being desolated by fire, was rescued from plunder, bankruptcy 
and subversion. Even the French revolution, from July 1789 down to 
April 1814, &c., did not produce in the capital of France any similar out- 
rages." 
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been. In the first place the French as well as the English had 
been dissatisfied with the conduct of the commanders of their 
fleets in the West Indian seas in 177^9 <^d had replaced them 
by others in 1780. D'Estaing on his return to Europe was 
suffered to remain unemployed, because upon the occasion of 
the attack on Savannah in Georgia and others he had shown 
himself to be hasty and injudicious. The English were dissatis- 
fied with lord Byron, because instead of following up his advan- 
tages in the West Indies, he had neglected them in order to 
convoy a fleet of merchant vessels to England. The ministry, 
already at variance with most of their old admirals, were there* 
fore very much rejoiced when the best among them, who however 
had ruined himself by extravagance and gambling, and whose 
debts detained him in Paris, offered them his services. Admiral 
Rodney was in every respect a good seaman, but he had all the 
faults of a hero : he was a great boaster, spent in gambling all 
that he had and all that he could borrow, and was extremely 
expensive in his pleasures ; so that he had quite as much need 
of prize-money as the ministry had of his services. The French 
say (we must however refer our readers to Lacretelle's book, as 
the genuine French bravado is not to be expressed in simple 
German (English)) that he had been dining with mai*^hal Biron, 
and had boasted that if it were not for his debts, which detained 
him in Paris, he would beat the Spaniards and French together ; 
upon which Biron gave him money to pay his debts, and he set 
off for England*. 

However the truth may be with regard to this French anec- 
dote, Rodney came to England and received the command of the 
fleet destined for the West Indies, consisting of twenty vessels, 
which set sail in January 1780. As Gibraltar even then con- 
tinued to be threatened with a siege, Rodney's orders were first 
to land reinforcements and provisions there, and then to proceed 
direct to the West Indies. In this expedition fortune seemed 
particularly to favour the admiral. In the first place it happened 
that the united French and Spanish fleet, consisting of forty 

* For the advantage of £uch of our readers as have not Lacretelle at hand, 
we shall qaote the splendid conclusion of the anecdote, vol. v. p. 212. '^Le 
mar^chal de Biron tira une vengeance noble mais indiscrete de cette in- 
suite faite k sa potrie : peu de jours apr^ ii acquitta les dettes de Rodney. 
' Partezy Monsieur/ lui dit-il ; ' essayez de r^aliser vos promesses ; les Fran^ais 
ne veulent pas se pr^valoir de I'obstacie, qui vous emp^chait de les accomplir $ 
c'est par lear bravour qa'ils mettent leurs enneniis hors de combat.' " 

r8 
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ships, which was lying in Brest, was not ready for sea when 
Rodney sailed, although Aranda had gone from Paris to Brest 
purposely to hasten the preparations. Secondly, the Spanish 
commanders whose ships were blockading Gibrdtar, and those 
whose ships were lying in the ports of Gallicia, found that even 
when united they were no match for the English fleet. Besides 
this, Rodney happened to meet on his way a considerable fleet 
of transport ships which were carrying provisions and ammuni- 
tion from St. Sebastian to Cadiz. He captured the whole of 
these ships and provisions, as well as a sixty-four gun ship which 
served as their convoy. The two Spanish fleets, which when 
united would have been able to attack Rodney, were separated 
by a tempest, and so injured that the one was obliged to return 
to Carthagena, the other to Cadiz, to refit. Afterwards when 
Don Juan Langara sailed with his part of the fleet from Car- 
thagena, he met the English fleet, far superior in numbers to 
his own, near Cape St. Vincent, offered them battle, and though 
the Spaniards fought with admirable courage, was entirely de- 
feated. Don Juan was himself taken prisoner after a desperate 
resistance, and all his ships were taken or destroyed with the 
exception of four, two of which were very much damaged. After 
this victory Rodney sailed to Gibraltar, accomplished there all 
that he had intended, and sent the ships he had taken, together 
with a part of his own fleet to England, under the command of 
Digby, who captured besides a ship of sixty-four guns on the 
way. With the rest of his fleet Rodney arrived at St. Lucia in 
March, and found there a French fleet under Guichen exceeding 
his own in number, which in connexion with the Spanish fleet 
was to attack Florida and Jamaica. The Spaniards had sent 
admiral Solano with twelve men-of-war, a whole fleet of transport 
ships and 11,000 men to the Antilles, and Guichen sought in 
every way to avoid a battle, till he should be able to form a 
junction with Solano. This led to a variety of manoeuvres be- 
tween Guichen and Rodney in the months of April and May, 
which are very remarkable in the history of the art of naval war- 
fare. Rodney was praised because he had been able to force the 
French to a battle on the l7th of April, before their junction 
with the Spaniards, and Guichen became celebrated in the whole 
of Europe because he had given battle to an English fleet of 
nearly equal force, commanded by such a man as Rodney, and 
had not suffered a defeat. Rodney on this occasion complained 
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loudly against the English ministry, the admiralty and lord 
Sandwich; who was at its head. He had also complaints to 
make against the hrave Hyde Parker, who commanded under 
him; and who; as it afterwards appeared; was as much discon- 
tented with the ministry as he was himself. In his despatches; 
giving an account of his engagement with the French fleet, he 
made no mention of a single one of his officers. He; as well as 
Hyde Parker; said openly that the ministry were ruining the 
sea-service; for they did not promote deserving officers; hut 
those only of ministerial opinions, or such as by their own influ- 
ence or that of their powerful relations might aflei-wards be 
useful to the administration. 

On the 15 th and 19th of May; Rodney compelled the French 
to fresh engagements; and gained a victory on the 19th ; but 
the damage which the English did to their enemies was very in- 
considerable. During this time Solano was approaching the 
island of Martinique, and escaping the notice of the English fleet 
in the straits between the islands; whilst Rodney lay in the bay of 
Carlisle off BarbadoeS; and Guichen remained off Martinique, 
waiting for an opportunity of joining the Spaniards. When 
Rodney afterwards sailed against Solano, the latter was fortunate 
enough to escape him, and to find safety in a harbour in one of 
the smaller islands, where Guichen afterwards effected a junction 
with him, which Rodney was unable to prevent. As Solano had 
a considerable land-force on board which was intended for Ja- 
maica, and could not be brought thither without the convoy of 
the French fleet, the French and Spaniards had gained their 
object; the .English failed in theirs. 

The junction of the French and Spanish fleets took place 
at Dominica, and the united fleet, consisting of thirty-six ships, 
was so much superior to that of Rodney that he retired to 
St. Lucia ; the island of Jamaica was not however attacked by 
the enemy. The climate, want of attention, and infectious dis- 
eases, had caused greater destruction among the sailors and the 
numerous troops on board than a bloody battle would have done. 
Guichen, afler convoying the Spanish fleet to St. Domingo, 
found it advisable to return to Europe in July ; and Rodney fol- 
lowed him thither. In this year the English had suffered great 
losses in money and in merchant-vessels, without having been 
beaten. The loss of their foreign trade was in fact greater than 
it had ever been in the period of a few months in any war before 
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or since. The outcry against the ministry was thus very much 
increased, although it must be confessed that the losses were 
rather the result of accident than of any faidt on their part 

At the time in which the French were defying the English on 
their very coasts, and fighting with them in the ESast and West 
Indian seas, Louis of Cordova set sail with a Spanish fleet for 
the purpose of capturing a large fleet of English transports which 
was conveying munitions of war to the East and West Indies, 
and at the same time the necessary stores for the sick and 
wounded. The fleets destined for the East and West Indies 
sailed under the same convoy to the point where their course 
separated. Louis of Cordova was fortunate enough to overtake 
them before their separation and to capture them both. On the 
9th of August 1780 he took fifty-five ships, having on board 
2865 men, and brought them into Cadiz. Almost at the same 
time the Americans took fourteen ships belonging to the English 
Quebec fleet destined for Canada. 



§IL 

ARHSD NEUTRALITY ANl^ WAR WITH HOLLAND. 

In the year 1781 the English were threatened with the union 
of all the neutral powers of Europe, with Russia at their head, 
against their usurped authority on the sea ; the matter however 
went no further than rumour, and we should not have mentioned 
it, had not this project of a neutrality been the cause of the war 
between England and Holland, and had not the emperor Paul, 
in connexion with Buonaparte, in the beginning of the present 
century, again brou^t forward the same plan, which Catha- 
rine II. had formerly rendered of no efiect, firom a feeling of 
good-will towards the English. 

The danger which threatened England from Russia was the 
more unexpected, as the English minister at Petersburg was 
one of the empress's most intimate friends, and she herself be- 
lieved that the armed neutrality, of which Panin, her minister 
for foreign affairs, had so long spoken, would be very agreeable 
to the English. Panin knew very well what were the advantages 
of neutral shipping during a naval war ; the empress did not. 

As regards the relations subsisting between England and 
Russia at this time, the English ministers, before they took Ger- 
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man troops into their pay^ bad proposed to send 2O9OOO Russians 
to America, and had afterwards entered into negotiations with a 
view to a more intimate connexion between the two countries. 
These negotiations were conducted by the English minister 
Harris, who afterwards, in his official capacity of mediator with 
the French republican government, gained some reputation under 
the title of lord Mahnesbury. Harris possessed Catharine's en- 
tire confidence, and, according to a very good authority*, the 
negotiations concerning a very intimate connexion between 
Russia and England were already far advanced, when Panin 
proposed to the empress a project, which, as he asserted, would 
raise her influence, power and glory to their highest point, and 
also be advantageous to the English as well as to all the other 
powers of Europe. Panin^s pretext for laying this project before 
the empress was her displeasure against the Spaniards on ac- 
count of an act of violence perpetrated by them on some Rus- 
sians who had endeavoured to convey provisions to the English 
in Gibraltar ; the empress therefore could not suppose that the 
plan, which she approved of, because she did not exactly under- 
stand the circumstances, could be directly opposed to the wishes 
of the English themselves. The idea of an opposition on the 
part of all the European powers to the naval law of the English, 
which is tyrannous and unjust, is said to have originated in 
Spain: the displeasure of the empress against the Spaniards 
afterwards gave Panin the opportunity of submitting the project 
for her approbation. 

The Spaniards had long before this time declared the port of 
Gibraltar in a state of blockade, and particularly long before any 
preparations had been made for the siege ; they had, as it was 
called, blockaded it on paper ; they had therefore offended the 
pride of the empress by seizing upon two Russian vessels laden 
with corn, which had made an attempt, in spite of this blockade, 
to run into the harbour. Harris confirmed the empress in her 

* Dohm is unquestionably the best authority on the subject of the armed 
neutrality. His remarks upon the subject will be found in his ' Memoirs/ 
part ii. p. 104, &c. With his reports Coxe may be usefully consulted, who 
has given a number of documents from the papers of English statesmen, 
although they are selected and arranged without critical judgement. See his 
' Memoirs of the Kings of Spain/ &c. &c., vol. iii. ch. Ixxiii. pp. 438, &c. 
edit. 1813. The minutes and documents connected with the proceedings are 
best given in Marten, Recueil des Trait^s, &c., parts ii. and iv. 
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displeasure against the injury done to neutral ships ; he took 
great care however not to tell her that this was only allowed to 
other nations as an exception, but with the English was regarded 
as a system and a general rule. Upon this, the empress, much 
to the satisfaction of Harris, ordered fifteen men-of-war to be 
prepared for sea in Cronstadt, to protect her flag. This oppor- 
tunity was now declared by count Panin to be the favourable 
one for the empress to take up a position as the protectrix of 
all the smaller naval powers, and he was commissioned by her to 
prepare a plan, of which however he first gave a hint to the 
Spaniards. Panin based this project upon a plan which had 
proceeded from Spain and been communicated to France ; for 
which reason also Florida Blanca, whose report is to be found in 
Coxe's ' History of the Spanish Branch of the House of Bour- 
bon,' according to English ofiidal papers, very willingly gave his 
consent. 

The English ambassador was not indeed made acquainted with 
the words of the declaration which Panin was to draw up, but 
he knew perfectly well the empress's feelings regarding England 
and her preparations in Cronstadt, and relied on her assurance 
that she would shortly issue a decree concerning neutrality at 
sea, which would be very favourable to the English. How great 
therefore was the astonishment of Harris when the intended 
edict appeared on the 26th of February 1780, which was entirely 
and diametrically opposed to the law of force till then acted 
upon by the English ! Panin's proposal was to call upon all the 
neutral powers to enter into a union with Russia, in order, if 
necessary, by having recourse to arms, to uphold the naval law 
proposed by Russia, and to be acknowledged by all the contend- 
ing powers. The principal points of this Russian manifesto, re- 
ferring to the rights which neutral ships were to enjoy, are com- 
prised under the five following heads : — 

1. Neutral ships may trade from port to port along the coasts 
of the contending powers. 

2. A neutral ship makes its lading neutral, except when such 
lading is contraband. (" Free bottoms make firee goods/') 

3. The only contraband articles in the strictest sense are arms 
and other necessaries of war. 

4. No port IS to be considered blockaded, except when so 
closely watched that ships cannot enter without danger. 
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5. No decision of any admiralty court to be allowed in which 
the above principles are not recognised. 

Harris was placed in a very difficult position by the publica- 
tion of this edict, and by being asked to give his opinion con- 
cerning it, for the English ministry had only the alternative of 
publicly avowing their usual course of action, or of involving 
themselves in a war with the neutral powers, inasmuch as both 
Spain and France had immediately agreed to the conditions pre- 
scribed by Russia. The English therefore at first only procras- 
tinated, they sought to gain time and put off the declaration of 
their opinion respecting the edict, for Harris was well aware that 
the empress by no means wished for a serious disagreement with 
England, although all neutral powers had been pompously in- 
vited to unite in the neutrality proclaimed by Russia, to which 
a neutral squadron was to give effect England had little to fear 
from the whole naval force of the other powers ; Holland alone, 
by means of its fleet and its capital, was in a condition to recover 
the whole of the English trade which it had formerly possessed, 
if protected in its neutral trade in the manner proposed by 
Russia. English cabals at the court of the hereditaiy stadt- 
holder, and English influence upon his wife and the prince of 
Brunswick, who governed him, caused such a delay in the pro- 
ceedings of the Dutch government as prevented the accession of 
Holland to the neutral alliance until a pretext for a breach had 
been formed by England, upon which the republic ceased to be 
a neutral power. 

That the reproaches which the Dutch, in this case as in others,, 
uttered against their government, of too anxiously uniting with 
England, out of fear of the old republican party, which was be- 
coming more and more important in Amsterdam and in several 
provinces, were not altogether unfounded, may be seen from the 
fact that the Dutch were called upon to sign the act in April, 
and only made up their minds to do so in November. King 
Gustavus III. of Sweden joined the neutral powers in July ; 
Denmark hesitated, because Bernstorf, who directed the affairs 
of this kingdom, would have willingly withheld his consent al- 
together ; he yielded however to circumstances, and the three 
northern powers made, besides this, a particular agreement among 
themselves. They resolved to fit out their fleets, to defend then 
and thenceforth the principles declared in the above-mentioned 
manifesto, to admit no privateer of any nation whatsoever through 
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the Sound into the Baltic, and not to auffer anj hostilities to be 
carried on in that sea. The delay in the accession of the Nether- 
lands to the neutral alliance is so closely connected with the 
history of the Dutch revolution, that before going fiuther we 
must cast a glance at the relations and history of the republic of 
the seven united provinces of the Netherlands since the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle. 

The princess Anne, daughter of Oeoige II. of England, had 
retained the dignity of hereditary stadtholder from the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle till her death in 17^9; from this period Louis 
Ernest of Brunswick, who had been associated with her in the 
government since 1748, as guardian of her son William V., born 
after his father's death, in his character of guardian to the prince, 
remained at the head of the war department by sea and land. 
The duties of the stadtholder devolved upon the estates of the 
separate provinces. By this means the aristocratic republican 
party in Holland, called the patriotic party, obtained a very con- 
siderable increase of influence, particularly in the province of 
Holland, where Amsterdam exceeded all the other towns in in- 
fluence, both in the provincial parliaments and in the states- 
general. In Amsterdam public opinion was decidedly against the 
government, for two reasons : the old anti-Orange party, called 
the Lowenstein party, still existed there ; and besides, it was ob- 
served with grief in Amsterdam as well as elsewhere, that com- 
merce and trade, navigation and naval power, were passing from 
Holland to England, and the government was blamed for what 
was merely the effect of circumstances. All ranks however were 
discontented with the prince of Brunswick and his partiality 
towards England, and he was accused, with perfect justice, of 
causing the fUture stadtholder of the republic to be educated in 
a manner precisely as unsatisfactory as that in which it is usual 
to educate German princes destined to become rulers ; nay, even 
more so, inasmuch as he neglected to instruct him in the duties 
of a soldier and man of the world, which at least is still done in 
Gtermany. 

Even before the death of the widow of William IV., many 
discussions had arisen between the estates and duke Louis Eh*- 
nest: since 1759 these discussions had never ceased. The 
English, during Anne's lifetime, had taken advantage of that 
princess's relation to the king of England, and of the neglect of 
the Dutch navy, which was partly caused by Anne's confidence 
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in the friendship of England and partly by the eternal dissen- 
sions with particular provinces, to restrict the commerce of Hol- 
land, and to extend their own power at sea. They even violated 
the express treaties by which the right of the Dutch to neutral 
trade was recognised, immediately after the commencement of 
the seven years* war between them and the French in America. 
They declared all commerce with the French West Indies illegal, 
ship-timber and other materials for ship-building contraband, 
and in the year 1756 alone captured fifty-six Dutch ships, which 
had violated the laws so arbitrarily laid down. In the year 1758 
the Dutch merchants represented to the states-general, that 
during the short period since the commencement of the war be- 
tween the French and English they had lost upwards of twelve 
millions of florins. 

Appearances were certainly in this case against the Dutch go- 
vernment, which did not endeavour with sufficient enei^ to 
redress the grievances of the merchants, because the English 
had not only violated the law of nature but also the express 
provisions of the peace of Utrecht, according to which, even 
property belonging to a hostile power was to be considered safe 
under a neutral flag. Duke Louis Ernest might certainly have 
made better preparations and have acted with greater energy. 
This was so much the more the duty of a captain- and admird- 
general, as actual naval combats took place whenever the Dutch 
men-of-war which were conveying the merchant-vessels fell in 
with English cruisers or men-of-war. It was computed that, up 
to the date of the peace of Paris, at least a dozen Dutch ships 
in each year were adjudged to be fair prizes by the English ad- 
miralty court, according to the one-sided English law. 

After the end of the seven years' war, or rather since the 
death of the princess Anne (1759), the internal dissensions in 
the Netherlands had been very much increased by the personal 
character of the duke and his anti-republican tendencies. Louis 
Ernest was conceited and fond of power, increased the na- 
tural incapacity of the young prince by the kind of education 
which he caused to be given to him, and made him dependent 
on himself by means of a secret and consequently illegal and 
unconstitutional agreement. He was unable indeed to conceal 
from the knowledge of his numerous enemies this act, which he 
caused his ward to subscribe on his coming of age, although its 
actual contents were not discovered till a considerable time after- 
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wards. When the prince attained his majority in 1766 he had 
a powerful party against him, as well in the states-general as in 
the parliaments of the several provinces : the magistrates of the 
powerful towns had almost all become anti-Orange during the 
administration of Louis Ernest; the young prince therefore 
believed himself to be utterly helpless without the assistance of 
the duke, and was confirmed in this opinion by Prussia and 
England. This was the motive for the step which the prince 
took at th§ duke^s instigation, the entirely unwarrantable step of 
subjecting himself and his free state to a foreign prince in order 
to retain the latter near his person. He drew up and sub- 
scribed an agreement {Acte van Consulenischap), according to 
which he bound himself to follow the advice of his ex-guardian 
in all state affairs. The only persons who knew of this agree- 
ment were the pensionary of the council (minister of foreign 
afiairs), the English ambassador, and two chiefs of the Orange 
party: the others only guessed that such a contract might 
exist, considered the whole affiur however as a conspiracy against 
the aristocrats or patriots, and laboured incessantly in opposition 
to the government of the stadtholder. 

Under these circumstances the result was such as might have 
been expected, and such indeed as was almost unavoidable in a 
free state, where two parties of opposite opinions were nearly of 
equal strength ; even the most reasonable and wisest proposi- 
tions of the duke met with opposition in the separate states, 
where the aristocratic party had the majority, whilst the lower 
classes were entirely devoted to the prince. As early as 1767 
the duke wished to take measures to prevent the increasing loss 
of trade, but was unable to succeed in his attempt; he endea- 
voured in 1769, 1770 and 1771 to increase the naval and 
military force, at least as much as might be necessary in order 
to retain everything in its then position, and to strengthen the 
garrisons in the strongholds on the Belgian frontier ; but each 
time he was prevented by the pedlar spirit and little-minded- 
ness of the estates. In 1773, when it was perceived that Spain, 
as well as France, was not only making great preparations at 
sea, but was even creating an entirely new naval force, equal to 
that of England in the number of ships of the line, the province 
of Holland was desirous that its naval force also should be 
strengthened, but at the same time resisted a proposal of the 
government for raising the naval and military force to such a 
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strength, in regard to number and organization, that the republic, 
during the hostilities between England and France which had at 
that time broken out, might be enabled to maintain its neutrality. 
Notwithstanding all this, the blame of the decay of the naval 
and military force was entirely thrown upon the government of 
the stadtholder, although in 1776 the states-general roundly and 
openly declared to the states of the several provinces, that the 
United Provinces possessed neither a naval nor a military force 
fit to oppose an enemy. 

Because the English were aware that the Dutch were entirely 
unable to fit out either a land or a sea force, or even to be of 
the same opinion concerning any energetic measure, inasmuch 
as the Orange party and the patriots mutually distrusted each 
other, they allowed themselves not only to disturb the Dutch 
timber trade, which ought to have been free according to the 
law of nations, but also to violate express treaties with Holland. 
Notwithstanding the advantages allowed to the Dutch over other 
nations by the treaty of 1674, which the peace of Utrecht had 
confirmed, the Enghsh enforced their right of search with vio- 
lence and by force of arms in the midst of peace. It was besides 
easy to be seen, that with the extraordinary constitution of the 
Netherlands, in which separate towns, such as Amsterdam and 
some others, and the provinces were entirely independent of the 
states-general, difierent modes of conduct would be pursued 
with respect to the English and the Americans. The govern- 
ment and its partisans, who consisted principally of the inhabit- 
ants of some provinces, such as Zealand and Ouelders, where 
the prince had large possessions, and of the Dutch nobility, 
were favourable to the EngUsh : the Dutch towns, on the other 
hand, and particularly Amsterdam, were inclined to a treaty 
with France and to the support of the North Americans. The 
prince in 1767 had married the niece of king Frederic II. of 
Prussia and the sister of his successor, Frederic William II. : 
this princess soon began to interfere in public af&irs, because the 
prince was phlegmatic, lazy and helpless, Bud apparently always 
looked to England for support. The influence of the princess 
was most felt in the states-general, and the governments of 
several of the cities and provinces acted oflener on this account 
in opposition to the government of the country. 

The English were thiis furnished with an opportunity of com- 
plaining with an appearance of justice, that the province of Holland 
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had given the celebrated freebooter Paul Jones an asylum in 
the Texel^ that the Dutch island of St Eustatius in the West 
Indies had become a regular market for the North American 
trade5 that an Enghsh frigate had been taken almost under the 
guns of the island^ and that English prizes were sold there*. 
The English ambassador at the Hague was at that time the same 
Joseph Yorke who afterwards strengthened the princess in all 
her Prussian court-fancies^ and supported her by his cabals in 
her overbearing and haughty behaviour: Yorke induced the 
stadtholder to recall M. de Graf, the governor of St. Eustatius, 
but the latter defended himself so well, that he was acquitted 
and reinstated in his office. 

At the time of the Austrian war of succession, when a veiy 
intimate and friendly relation subsisted between the Netherlands 
and England, which at that time was seriously threatened by 
the pretender, an article had been agreed upon, that in case 
England or Scotland should be threatened with an invasion of 
the enemy, the hereditary stadtholder should lend his Scotch 
guards for the defence of the king of Great Britain. The En- 
glish wished to take advantage of this article when their coasts 
were threatened by the French and Spanish fleets ; the Dutch 
did not agree to their demand, which the prince would have will- 
ii^gly granted ; they easily proved, on the contrary, that in that 
article no other case could have been referred to than one by 
which the Hanoverian dynasty was threatened. This refusal 
particularly displeased the English, because the directing mini- 
ster, or the so-called pensionary of the province of Holland, and 
the two buif;omasters of Amsterdam were known to be declared 
republicans and friends of the French. The Amsterdam mer- 
chants w^c ^^ &^ this time intimately connected with the Ame- 
ricans, and however ill the democratic Franklin might consider 
it his duty to speak of the plebeian aristocracy of Holland, they 
had favoured the loans which the Americans had raised on 
French security. The English therefore annoyed the Dutch in 

* It will be seen from Franklin's letters, that whilst he was in Paris his 
official correspondence went by way of St. Eustatias and Holland, as soon as 
war had been declared between France and England. The whole conduct of 
the Dutch and their relation to the other powers is very justly delineated by 
him in a few words, in a letter of the iSth of June 1780 (Works* yol. viii. 
p. 471) : — "Holland, offended by fresh insults from England, is arming vigo- 
rously. That nation has madly brought itself into the greatest distress, and 
has not a friend in the world." This is much the same as what Ju^^urtba said 
of Rome on leaving it^ " O civitatem venalem si emtorem iavenertt 1 1 " 
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many ways ; they totally destroyed their timber trade, on the 
pretence that timber might be used as building materials for 
ships of war, and hindered their communication with the French 
West Indies by force. The Dutch, on the other hand, to please 
the French, gave orders to all their ships to avoid touching at 
Gibraltar, in order that the English there might not be provided 
with supplies by means of Dutch vessels. 

Whilst everything had the appearance of England being at 
silent feud with Amsterdam and the province of Holland, but 
on the best understanding with the hereditary stadtholder and 
the states-general, a circumstance happened, the necessary con- 
sequence of which was the interruption of the friendly relation 
between the stadtholder and the English, although the Dutch, 
on account of the bad condition of their fleet and army, could 
not venture to declare war. At the very time in which the plan 
of neutrality was brought to maturity in Russia, by which all 
the neutral powers were to be protected by means of their united 
naval forces, the Dutch rear-admiral Bylandt {Schaut by Nacht)^ 
with three ships of the line and some frigates, was conveying a 
Dutch merchant fleet destined for the Mediterranean ; this fleet 
was joined, without Bylandt's consent however, or any promise of 
protection on his part, by some ships laden with building timber, or 
timber which the English considered as such and liable to search, 
because they were conveying materials to the enemy. The En- 
glish captain. Fielding, with a small squadron, was ordered to 
follow the vessels under Bylandt's convoy, to search them, and 
to capture all such as should be laden with marine stores or with 
timber for ship-building. He came up with the fleet in January 
1780 : Bylandt however properly refused to suffer the vessels to 
be searched, and only yielded when the English, who far ex- 
ceeded him in numbers, actually fired upon them; he then 
struck his flag, as if he had been captured during a war, and 
followed the English squadron with his whole fleet, as if war 
had been actually declared and commenced by them. He re- 
mained in the harbour whither they were conducted as a pri« 
soner of war, until he received further commands from his go- 
vernment. 

This circumstance gave rise to a violent diplomatic contest, an 
interchange of notes full of bitter reproaches and complaints on 
both sides, until the English, who would gladly have been long 
since relieved of the treaty of 1674, and of the clause in the 
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peace of Utrecht which was so entirely opposed to their naval 
law, declared that if the Dutch did not comply with what was 
required of them within a period of three weeks, they (the 
English) should no longer consider themselves bound by parti- 
cular treaties. When the demands of the English were after- 
wards discussed in the states-general, all the provinces except 
Zealand voted against compliance, and a declaration of war was 
then expected : this however the English ministry did not yet 
consider advisable. They wished merely to gain time ; they did 
not immediately wish to have a third war upon their hands, but 
to prevent the estates, miserly and vacillating as they knew 
them to be, fix)m adopting the proposal of the stadtholder, that 
preparations should be immediately made, and at the same time 
to prevent the party of the stadtholder from entering forthwith 
into the neutral alliance proposed by Russia: they therefore 
gave hopes of the continuance of peaoe, but in reality pursued a 
hostile course of action. The English first formally declared 
the treaty with the Netherlands, by means of which the latter 
had a right to particular advantages, null and void, in a state- 
ment made by them to the states-general, and then issued a 
proclamation to the English people corresponding to the state- 
ment. 

The declaration to the states-general contained the following 
words : <' The seven united provinces of the Netherlands have 
broken the close connexion which has existed for more than a 
century between the two nations and been confirmed by treaties, 
by refiising to render them the necessary assistance against a 
hostile attack ; that England consequently for the future can 
only consider the Netherlands as a nation in no way connected 
with her, but merely neutral, and in the situation of any other 
European power not actually carrying on war.^' This is the 
real substance of the very long and difiuse diplomatic declaration 
which was published on the I7th of April 1780. The procla- 
mation was issued immediately afterwards, and declared that 
the inhabitants of the seven united provinces were henceforth 
to be considered and treated in the same manner as those of any 
other nation with whom the English had concluded no treaty 
by which particular advantages were conceded; that conse- 
quently it was hereby announced in the name of the king and 
proclaimed by his command, that till further notice, all such 
treaties as had ever been concluded with the states-general for 
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the particular advantage of the Netherlands were to be consi- 
dered null and void ; and that this particularly referred to the 
advantages and privileges which had been granted to the Dutch 
by the navigation clause of the treaty of December 11, 1674. 

The Dutch rightly considered this one-sided abolition of 
maritime rights, which had existed for more than a hundred 
years, as a piece of coarseness proceeding rather from commer- 
cial jealousy than from political enmity, the intention of which 
was entirely to suppress the Dutch trade and to deprive the 
united provinces of all the advantages of their neutrality ; they 
determined, therefore, at least to arm. But it was again clearly 
shown on this occasion that every noble feeling was fisur from 
their pedlar minds, that their great men had degenerated since 
the peace of Aix la Chapetle, and that their rich ones had no 
republican feelings whatever ; they would not even pay, when 
their government, which they continued violently to accuse, 
demanded a supply of the reasonable and necessary means of 
war, which were of course not to be obtained without money. 
The government required the states to furnish them with means 
for raising the land army to about 50,000 or 60,000 men, and 
for building fifty or sixty new ships of war to strengthen their 
fleet ; and long discussions and much contention were the conse- 
quences of this demand. At length, after much squabbling and 
a great deal of bargaining, the demand was entirely refused as 
regarded the land army, and only thirty-two ships allowed to be 
built. The patriotic party was therefore fully as negligent and 
slothful, out of reliance on the French, as that of the house of 
Orange was from confidence in England. The government, 
that is, duke Louis Ernest and the princess Frederica Wilhel- 
mina, just about this time committed the gross error of post- 
poning their accession to the armed neutrality for nine months 
out of regard for England. As among the neutral powers 
Holland alone would have been able to cover the sea with its 
ships, England would have been more embarrassed by the 
accession of Holland to the alliance, than by the whole of the 
rest of the armed neutrality together. 

It must be observed, however, that the delay of the Nether- 
lands in joining the alliance proposed by Russia was not entirely 
the fault of the government ; the forms of its unmanageable fe- 
deral constitution, the mixed nature of the executive and of the 
government, and the natural slowness and carefulness of the 
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Dutch in consulting and determining, had a considerable share 
in causing it. The Dutch only resolved on the 20th of Novem- 
ber 1780 to join the armed neutrality ; the English therefore had 
time enough to furnish the empress with a tolerable pretext for 
refusing the Dutch signature to her treaty, which thus became of 
very little consequence to them. This pretext was, that the Dutch^ 
at the time in which they declared their intention of joining the 
neutrality, were certainly still one of the neutral powers, but had 
ceased to be so when their declaration of this intention arrived 
at Petersburg on December 24, 1780. This had been pro- 
vided for by the EngHsh, who had declared war with the repub- 
lic on the 20th of December ; and Harris had notified to the em- 
press in November that such would be the case. The English, 
in order to give their diplomatic coup d?itat the appearance of 
justice, had taken advantage of certain negotiations concerning 
commercial relations which had been commenced by the pro- 
vince of Holland, and particularly the city of Amsterdam, with 
the American congress. 

According to the extraordinary constitution of the republic, 
which consisted of provinces united together, but in most things 
entirely independent of the common government, a province or 
a city could conclude separate treaties with any foreign state 
without communicating with the general government on the 
subject; and this had been done by the city of Amsterdam in 
1778. The connexion with America had been commenced by 
the house of Neuf^ille in Amsterdam, who, as we see from 
Franklin's letters, had also made all sorts of proposals to this 
ambassador of the republic, which however he felt himself com- 
pelled to decline, as he had determined to be entirely guided 
by France. The burgomasters of Amsterdam, and particularly 
the pensionary of the province of Holland, were in favour of a 
very close connexion with France ; their movements and corre- 
spondence were therefore carefully watched by England, and it 
could not escape the notice of the latter, that the Dutch mer- 
chants were endeavouring to withdraw from the English the 
advantages of the trade with North America. The negotiations 
were commenced in 1777) cind the matter was conducted with 
such rapidity, that in 1778, when the French concluded a treaty 
with the new republic, the pensionary of Amsterdam was also 
agreed with the congress as to the articles of a commercial 
treaty. As the whole republic of the Netherlands was then on 
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a good understanding with England^ the clause was added to 
the treaty, that it was not to be considered as in force till the in- 
dependence of the Americans should have been acknowledged by 
the English : but so obvious a stratagem could deceive no one. 

The individuals who conducted this affair made themselves 
contemptible, and rendered the arms of the republic, which sig- 
nify that union and public spirit alone can sustain a republic 
consisting of united provinces, ridiculous. The negotiations of 
the city of Amsterdam with Franklin's colleague Lee were not 
only not easy to be reconciled with the constitution of the re- 
public, but Amsterdam, inspired by a mean and petty spirit, 
wished to obtain certain advantages for itself and its trade which 
were not to be granted to other Dutch cities. We see therefore 
from Franklin's letters, that other cities hastily applied to him in 
the hope of being enabled to conclude similar separate treaties 
with America. When everything was arranged, the American 
congress committed the duty of formally concluding the treaty 
with the city of Amsterdam to one of its ex-presidents (Laurens) ; 
his departure was however delayed in the year 177^, and took 
place in 1 780, at a time when the papers in his possession afforded 
the English a pretext for declaring war against the Netherlands, 
for which they then anxiously sought. 

In September 1780 the English had captured the ship on 
board of which Laurens was, and had succeeded in recovering 
his papers, which he had torn and thrown overboard, so that 
he and his despatches were brought to England on the 8th of 
October. 

Laurens was treated very severely in England, and his im« 
prisonment in the Tower was very strict : the Dutch had been 
already treated in an unfriendly manner by the English even 
before the latter were in possession of the papers relating to the 
negotiations of the city of Amsterdam. The En^ish ambassa- 
dor at the Hague, the same Joseph Torke who possessed so 
much influence with the duke and the princess, had handed in 
a memorial to the states-general, couched in such rude and un- 
becoming terms, on the occasion of the affair with the governor of 
St. Eustatius, that the states sent it back to him unanswered, and 
demanded his recall from the English ministry. Their demand 
however was not complied with ; he was left at the Hague, and 
was the person employed, on the occasion of the treaty between 
America and the merchants of Amsterdam^ to demand a satis* 

s2 
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faction^ whidh it was well known could not be given. The 
English ministry communicated to the government of the here- 
ditary stadtholder the papers which had been found on Laurens. 
They demanded an explanation from the province of Holland 
and from the city of Amsterdam^ and on their attempting to 
justify their proceeding by appealing to the nature of the con- 
stitution, plainly signified their dissatisfaction. As the English 
wished for a pretext for declaring war^ and were probably even 
then agreed with the empress, if not with Panin, respecting the 
accession of the Dutch, to the armed neutrality^ they did not 
content themselves with this ; their ambassador was instructed 
to demand that the pensionary of Holland and the burgomasters 
of the city of Amsterdam should be actually punished ; and this 
he did in an insolent and threatening note. According to the 
constitution of Holland, the satisfaction which the English de- 
manded could not be given them ; and superstitiously attached 
as they have always been to the observance of outward forms, 
they knew this themselves as well as any one else; notwith- 
standing this, they declared war against the united provinces on 
the 20th of December. 

Inasmuch as the Dutch, in consequence of the declaration of 
war on the part of England on the 20th of December, were no 
longer a neutral power on the 24th, when the announcement 
of their intention of joining the armed neutrality arrived at 
Petersburg, the empress had a tolerable pretext for refusing to 
receive them. The neutral alliance, as announced so pompously 
by the Russian cabinet, thus lost its principal support. The em- 
press notwithstanding continued to enjoy the credit of standing 
at the head of an association, the object of which was to protect 
the weak agdnst the strong. That as far as the empress was 
concerned it was a mere question of fame and credit, was expe- 
rienced by king Gustavus III., when he proposed that a formal 
recognition of the principles of the alliance should be required 
from the English ministry, instead of a kind of silent consent to 
its existence. This proposal was by no means iagreeable to Ca- 
tharine, who wished to remain on as good terms as possible with 
England ; she still however continued, for appearance sake, to 
invite powers who had no considerable trade, nor in fact hardly 
any harbours, to join the armed neutrality. Prussia joined it in 
May 1781, the emperor of Austria on the 9th of October; and 
at a later period, Naples and Portugal. 
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The Dutch, in the year 1781 9 experienced the consequences 
of their divisions, their narrow policy, their cautiousness and 
their avarice, which had hindered them from affording to their 
government the means of acting with energy immediately after 
the commencement of the war. The French, on the other hand, 
justly consider this year as the most glorious period of their 
history, because, without regard to their own advantage, they 
sacrificed money and blood for the freedom of others. The 
nobleness and generosity of this mode of action towards the 
Dutch and the Americans on the part of the French, as an ex- 
ception, and even as an error, deserve the more praise, the less 
policy approves of generosity in intercourse between states when 
little advantage arises from it, as is clearly to be seen by the 
example of England, which never loses sight of her own parti- 
cular interests. The English on this occasion acted like pirates 
towards their oldest friends and allies, the Dutch : the French, on 
the other hand, carried away by the enthusiasm of their authors, 
of their good king, of Lafayette and his party, plunged them- 
selves into heavy debts for the sake of the Americans, and with- 
out making any conditions for themselves in return, they helped 
the Dutch again to their property, without being bound to them 
by any treaty, and restored to them what had been taken from 
them by the English. 

As to the English, they remained in this war also true to a 
custom which had afforded matter for reproach against them in 
every war during the eighteenth century, and was regarded as an 
act of meanness disgraceful to any civilized nation ; they gave per- 
mission and issued commands to capture the enemy's ships long 
before the declaration of war, in order that, at the moment of the 
breaking out of the war, their captains and privateers might make 
several prizes. Before therefore the English declaration of war 
arrived at the Hague, the merchant-vessels of the unsuspecting 
Dutch had been captured wherever they were met with, so that, 
from the 20th of December 1 780, on which day war was declared, 
till the end of Januaiy 1781,' 200 Dutch ships were captured, the 
value of which was estimated at fifteen millions of florins. In 
the West Indies, the English naval hero, Rodney, behaved to- 
wards the Dutch in a similar manner to that in which Warren 
Hastings had conducted himself on the banks of the Ganges, 
or as Clive did, to whom the English have not yet ceased to pay 
the thanks to which he was justly entitled for having made them 
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masters of that country, from whence they procure the opiiun 
which they sell to the Chinese. 

The English ministry had long determined to destroy the d^ 
pdt of the Dutch in the West Indies^ which was at the same time 
the regular port for the North American trade^ by the capture 
of St. Eustatius; on the same day therefore on which war was 
declared, a swift-sailing frigate was despatched to Rodney with 
orders to put this plan immediately into execution. When 
Rodney received this order he was lying off Barbadoes, and 
he immediately sailed towards Martinique as if to seek out the 
French : he appeared suddenly before St. Eustatius on the drd 
of February 17B1> where the inhabitants had no intimation of 
the breaking out of the war, and where consequently not the 
slightest preparations for defence had been made by the mise- 
rable Dutch government, at the head of which was Liouis Er- 
nest. No opposition was even attempted $ the island, which 
resembled one immense magazine, was immediately given up. 
Two hundred and fifty ships and a frigate, which were lying in 
the harbour, were captured; sixty others under the convoy of a 
frigate attempted to save themselves by flight; but Rodney sailed 
after them and captured them all, together with the ship of war 
which was convoying them. 

As the island had not been taken by storm, but had been 
given up on capitulation, private property and the rights of pri- 
vate individuals ought to have been respected. Rodney however 
and his colleague Vaughan^ the commander of the land army, con- 
ducted themselves in every respect more like robbers than like 
leaders of an army belonging to a European nation. It must be 
remarked however, to the honour of the English nation, that al- 
though Rodney's ability as an admiral met with loudly expressed 
admiration, his conduct on this occasion raised, a very decided 
expression of disapproval against him in England, as was also 
the case with regard to Clive and Warren Hastings, and rendered 
him an object of general detestation. Supported in everything 
by his colleague Vaughan, he put in practice the same modes of 
extortion to enrich himself and his officers as were afterwards 
practised by Buonaparte and his marshals and generals in the 
present century, although this will now hardly be believed by 
those who were not themselves witnesses of it, because it spoils 
the effect of the poetry of war. The most extreme severity and 
the most cruel extortion were exercised respectmg the property 
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and even the persons of rich private individuals $ monej, wares^ 
shipsj every kind of property was taken away from the owners 
without any further ceremony^ and veiy many were first robbed 
of their goods and afterwards obliged to leave the island. En- 
glish^ French and Danes speculated on the robbeiy^ and has- 
tened to buy, as birds of prey hasten to the place where a wild 
animal has been killed; for Rodney and his colleague, in order 
to get money quickly, sold the property, of which they had 
robbed the state as well as private individuals, and which was 
estimated at about thirty or forty millions (of florins), for the 
fourth part of its v{due. 

This system of open robbery did more harm to the English 
merchants than to any others, inasmuch as they particularly 
had taken advantage of this neutral market. Those British mer- 
chants in the West Indies who had entrusted their property to 
the Dutch merchants in St. Eustatius, and the inhabitants 
themselves, so cruelly and unjustly banished, who were di* 
spersed over the English islands, raised up accusers, and even 
powerful speakers in parliament against the two robbers. Burke 
spoke almost as violently in parliament against Rodney and 
Vaughan as he afterwards did against Warren Hastings; the 
English admiral and general did then as Buonaparte and his 
marshals afterwards did : they pocketed the money, made the 
most of it, and laughed at all philanthropical speeches and accu- 
sations. We shall give in the note the answer which Rodney 
returned to his countryman, the British solicitor-general of St. 
Christopher's, on the occasion of a memorial which the latter 
handed in to him on behalf of the English merchants ; it will be 
seen from this, that the language of Rodney in St. Eustatius was 
precisely similar to that used by marshab Soult and Augereau 
in Spain.* 

* The British solicitor-general of St. Christopher's says* in his memorial to 
Rodney and Vaughan on the subject of their entirely unlawful proceedings at 
St. Eustatius,—" That if, by the fate of war, the British West India islands 
should fall into the hands of an enraged enemy, the conduct in St. Eustatius 
would be a pretext for them to retaliate ; that the conquerors of all civilized 
countries had avoided the invasion of private property ; that the generosity of 
the enemy had been very conspicuous ; and even m the case of Grenada, 
which had been taken by storm, the rights of individuals had been held sacred ; 
that Eustatius was a free port, and the rich and various commodities found 
there were far from being the sole property of the Dutch ; that a great pro- 
portion of it belonged to British subjects ; and that previous to the declaration 
of war, the trade to Eustatius was strictly legal, and die officers of his miyesty's 
customs cleared out vessels from all ports of Great Britain and Ireland for 
this island. And not merely the legality, but the propriety of this trade was 
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The Dutch settlements on the coast of the continent of South 
America, the principal of which was Surinam, namely, Deme- 
rara, Paramaribo and Essequibo, which surrendered immediately 
without being summoned so to do, had to thank the unanimous 
disapprobation, which had been the consequence of Rodney^s 
behaviour in St. Eustatius, for being treated with more leniency. 
From this moment, the seven united provinces entirely disap- 
peared from the number of those states which had any authority 
or influence in Europe ; they became dependent on the favour 
of foreign states, because they were driven out of their East 
Indian possession ader having given up all their West Indian 
settlements without attempting any opposition. In the East 
Indies, one settlement, one fortress, one island after another was 
taken from them ; their merchant-vessels durst not show them-' 
selves anywhere ; their fleet was useless, and even their trade 
with the Baltic was obliged to be given up, because their ports 
were watched by English vessels. 

In the same proportion as the Dutch naval force became en- 
tirely useless, inasmuch as the hereditary stadtholder and the 
guardian, whom he had himself chosen, wished only to increase 
the land force, the estates, on the other hand, only the naval force, 
and both therefore remained in statu quOy the French fleets in 
every sea appeared to increase in importance and to be able to 
compete with the English. In the West Indies a considerable fleet 
was stationed, commanded by Rodney and three other admirals ; 
notwithstanding this, the French not only attempted to recover 
from the English what they had taken from the Dutch, but even 
ventured an attack on the English possessions themselves. De 
Orasse sailed from Brest on the 22nd of March 1781 with 
one of the most numerous fleets that has ever been fitted out by 
France (twenty-five ships of the line and the Sagittaire of 64 
guns), accompanied by a fleet of from 200 to 300 transport-ships, 
which had all sorts of necessaries of war, besides heavy artillery, 
and 6000 men on board. Rodney sent admiral Hood against 

confirmed by the conduct of his majesty's naval officers in those seas : for if 
the king's enemies wete supplied by the trade of bis subjects to Eustatius, they 
were also supplied through the same channel by the sale of the prizes captured 
by his majesty's ships of war." To this Rodney answered, in words worthy 
of a Barbarossa, or of a Mehemet Ali, " Ihat he had not as yet leisure to 
peruse the memorial, but that the island of Eustatius was Dutch, everything in 
it was Dutch, everytiiing was under the protection of the Dutch flag, and as 
Dutch it should be treated." 
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De Grasse with orders to attack the Ae€t, but the latter avoided 
every opportunity of an engagement, in order to be able to land 
bis troops safely in Martinique. On the 28th of April he avoided 
a battle ; on the 29th an engagement took place, but the French 
suffered veiy inconsiderable loss, and the English did not find it 
advisable to attack them again. 

The troops which De Grasse had brought from France were 
afterwards landed on Martinique ; it was asserted however, and 
we shall not decide upon the point, that De Grasse was not 
capable of commanding large fleets or conducting great un- 
dertakings by sea ; on the other hand, the marquis de Bouill^ 
the governor of Martinique, gained great credit by his expe- 
ditions. He first attempted a landing in St. Luda in May, but 
afterwards abandoned this design, and obtained possession of 
Tobago on the 2nd of June, at the very moment in which the 
British fleet appeared for the protection of the island. De 
Grasse sailed to the coast of North America immediately af* 
terwards, where he arrived at a most favourable time, as we 
have already stated, and was of essential service to his countiy- 
men and the North Americans against lord Cornwallis. This 
took place in the month of October, and in November the mar- 
quis de BouiU^ made an expedition against St. Eustatius, which, 
by the contrast between his conduct and that of the English 
commanders on their capture of the same island, was more ho- 
nourable to him and his nation than the most glorious vic- 
tory in the field, inasmuch as on this occasion he and his 
officers proved that their courage was that of knights, not of 
robbers* 

As for Rodney himself, he had been compelled to return to 
Europe on account of the state of his health, and the remaining 
garrison of St. Eustatius had given themselves up to voluptuous- 
ness, in the fancied security of their position. Bouill^ was ap- 
prised of this, and resolved to take advantage of it, and the 
English allowed themselves to be surprised in a most incompre- 
hensible manner. Bouill^ landed a few hundred men in a some- 
what unfrequented spot, and the English neither perceived the 
boats by means of which the landing was effected, nor the sol- 
diers themselves till the latter arrived in the town ; all opposition 
was then useless, and the more so as the garrison was not assem- 
bled, and as the commander, Cockburne, had allowed himself to 
be surprised and taken prisoner. In this manner the island was 
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recaptured by the French without the loss of a single man ; the 
700 English who composed the garrison were made prisoners. 
Bouill^ was noble enough to employ the immense booty which 
he obtained (because the greater part of the property which had 
been taken away from the inhabitants still remained in the island) 
in reimbursing the banished inhabitants as far as possible, and, 
as a contrast to Rodney and Vaughan, he even allowed the En- 
glish commander and officers to retain the sums which they 
claimed as private property 'i'* He stated at the same time 
openly, that he should only retain possession of the island until 
a sufficient number of Dutch troops should be sent out, to whom 
he would immediately resign it. That part of the booty which 
Rodney had shipped on board of twenty vessels, to be conveyed 
to Europe, was also principally retaken from the English, as La 
Motte Piquet, who commanded the Hannibal, ship of the line, 
had shortly before captured the most of these vessels. 

In the beginning of the following year (1782) the Dutch colo* 
nies of Surinam, Demerara and Essequibo were freed from the 
power of the English by the French, because the Dutch were 
unable to send either troops or ships of war to the West Indies ; 
the Spaniards, on the other hand, made astonishing exertions in 
this year. The French fleet under De Grasse had returned 
immediately from its cruise to North America, but had remained 
some time in Martinique to refit the vessels and to refresh the 
men ; they then sought out the English fleet, which was lying 
in a harbour of the island of Barbadoes, and finally appeared off 
St. Christopher's in January 1782. De Grasse had then with 
him thirty-two ships of the line, on board of which was an army 
of 8000 men under the marquis BouiU^, with artillery enough 
to have bombarded a veiy considerable fortress : the expedition 
was not however directed against any regular fort, but merely 
had for its object the capture of a strongly fortified hill (Brim* 
stone Hill), which was vigorously defended by general Presoot* 
On this occasion the English manifested their superiority in all 
cases where the matter depended on skill and experience in naval 
affiedrs ; for in these respects, as well as in the mechanical arts, 
in activity and perseverance, no nation can be compared with 

* The whole aflair was so remarkable, and the fact of Cockbunie's being 
taken prisoner, as ^ell as the capture of the citadel, so inexplicable, that these 
pajrments were afterwards interpreted very much to the disadvantage of the 
commander. 
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them. De GrasBe was lying in the harbour of the island ; he 
allowed himself to be drawn from his position by admiral Hood, 
and was unable to prevent the latter from skilfully running in 
between his fleet and the island, and from entering the harbour, 
De Grasse afterwards vainly endeavoured to recover his former 
position and to dislodge the English : his attack was three times 
repulsed. 

Bouill^ was more fortunate on land than De Orasse at sea, 
for he, immediately after landing, captured eight 24-pounders, 
6000 cannon-balls, two metal mortars, and 1500 bomb-shellsi 
which had been landed by the English, but not yet conveyed to 
the bill : he then commenced a regular siege, according to the 
rules of war, and fired on a space of about 200 rods square with 
twenty-three pieces of heavy artilleiy and as many mortars, so* 
that admiral Hood soon perceived that Prescot, whom he had . 
landed, could not by any possibility long maintain his position* 
Hood left the harbour, and Prescot was obliged to capitulate on 
the 13th of February 1782. The islands of Nevis and Mont- 
serrat were also taken by the French. Rodney's return on the 
19th of February however entirely changed the state of afiairs 
in the West Indies ; the English again obtained the superiority 
in the American archipelago, after however having lost to the 
Spaniards Pensacola in West Florida, which had been ceded by 
the latter according to the peace of Paris. 

The Dutch at this time laid the blame of the losses which 
they had suffered in the East Indies, and of the bad condition 
of their shipping, entirely upon their government, and the par- 
tiality evinced by them for the English. The displeasure against 
the duke of Brunswick, who, as a stranger, was more blamed 
than he would otherwise have been, was afterwards very much 
increased by the complaints made by the brave commanders of 
the fleet which was opposed to the English at the entrance of 
the Baltic, in respect to the very bad condition of their ships, 
and to the promotion of officers, not according to merit, but 
favour. The trade with the East and West Indies was almost 
entirely annihilated, and even in the Baltic the Dutch were 
obliged to trade under false colours, so that in the year 1780 
2058 Dutch ships passed through the Sound, in the year 1782 
only six* About the same time the East India Company, to 
which Holland was indebted for much of its splendour, was very 
much broken up ; the Dutch possessions on the west coast of 
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Africa were lost^ and Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope were 
only rescued by the French admiral Suffirein, who was gaining 
glory in the eastern seas, whilst De Grasse was being defeated 
in the West Indies by the English admirals. 

The divisions in the Netherlands, which began to show them* 
selves iii the last years of the war, served as the forerunners of 
the revolution which broke out immediately after the peace, and 
foreign nations treated the Dutch in an indifferent or contemp- 
tuous manner, because the latter were too weak to be able to re- 
sent such treatment ; the French alone did everything in their 
power to connect the republican party closely with France* The 
only return the Dutch received from Catharine for their ofier of 
accession to the armed neutrality was a mediation and inter- 
cession for Holland on her part ; nothing but words therefore : 
that she had no intention of acting was sufficiently apparent 
from the fact, that in her confidential conversation she treated 
the whole afiair of the armed neutrality as one to which no 
effect was to be given, and even applied to it the denomination 
o{ armed nullity*. Not only were the Dutch newspapers loud 
in their complaints of too intimate a connexion between the 
court of the hereditary stadtholder and that of St. James, but 
also the states of Holland, or rather their leading minister, and 
particularly the burgomasters of Amsterdam, made all sorts of 
accusations, true as well as fidse. Open feud, which had the 
effect of preventing every enei^tic measure, existed between the 
two parties. The minister of the states-general, or, as he was 
called, the pensionary of the council. Van Bleiswyk, remained 
neutral, or perhaps worse, between the government and the 
Amsterdam party. 

The quarrel between the patriots and the party of the prince, 
which had begun before the declaration of war, continued with 
equal violence after the commencement of the war itself. The 
states had wished before the beginning of the war to unite with 
France; the government did not wish to break entirely with 
England. The stadtholder demanded money for the land army ; 
the states, on the other hand, required ships to be built ; their 
progress was retarded however by the machinations of the stadt- 
holder. After the commencement of the war a regular split took 
place. The city of Amsterdam proposed in May 17B1 that a 

* The authorities for this are to be found by any one who wishes to make 
use of them in the Appendix to the Annual Register for 1781. 
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commission should be appointed by the states-general, to inquire 
into the reasons of the slowness with which the naval prepara- 
tions were advancing. They even went so far as publicly to 
express their want of confidence in the prince^ and more parti* 
cularly in duke Louis Ernest, of whom the prince said, that not- 
withstanding the clamours of the opposite party, he honoured 
him as if he were his father. They finally demanded that a 
committee^ to be appointed by the states-genertd^ should be as- 
sociated in the government with the prince, who was evidently 
too well-inclined towards England. This committee was to be 
empowered to treat with the northern powers in reference to the 
armed neutrality^ and with France concerning a more intimate 
connexion with that countiy. This proposal was not indeed 
adopted^ but the two burgomasters of Amsterdam, Rendorp and 
Temmink, declared formally and officially to the prince, at a 
private audience, in the presence of the pensionary of Holland 
(Yischer), that his whole conduct would continue to be suspicious 
in their eyes as long as the duke of Brunswick remained about 
him. 

This declaration "^bb not merely a violent expression of feeling 
on the part of the two burgomasters^ but was made in the name 
of the city of Amsterdam and the province of Holland, the mi- 
nister of which, Yischer^ was therefore present at the audience. 
The duke felt himself deeply aggrieved by this proceeding, and 
handed in a memorial to the states-general^ in which he used 
veiy severe language in reference to it. We shall quote a pas- 
sage firom this memorial in the note*. 

* This memorial (as well as the trial of lord George Gordon) is to be found 
in the Appendix to the Annual Register for 1781, and we shall only here 
quote the passage in which the duke refers to the strong expressions of the 
burgomasters respecting himself and his quarrel with the pensionary of the 
council : " They felt themselves compelled," they said, " to declare to his 
highness, that according to the general opinion the duke was considered to be 
the original cause of the wretched and unsatisfactory state of defence in which 
the country at present was, of all the delays which had taken place, and of all 
the measures which had been adopted for some considerable time, as well as 
of the unhappy consequences which had resulted from these measures ; they 
felt themselves called upon to assure his highness at the same time, that the 
hatred and dislike of the nation to the person and ministry of the duke had 
reached their highest point, and that the most unpleasant consequences to the 
general welfare and quiet were to be anticipated." And in another place : 
" That it was four from their intention to accuse this gentleman of all that was 
generally laid to his charge, or to consider the suspicions of a too great or il- 
legal devotion to England, or of treachery and corruption, as well-grounded ; 
that they were fully convinced that a gentleman of such high birth and rank 
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From this time forward the two parties, the Orange party and 
that of the patriots, were to be considered as at open war. En- 
gland and the princess incessantly added fuel to the flame of 
dissension, and ike sea-fight off the Doggerbank gave the patriots 
a suitable pretext for new accusations and complaints. A small 
squadron had been at length fitted out in 1782, which was de- 
stined, under the command of admiral Cornelius Zoutmann and 
commodore Kinsbergen, to convoy a fleet of seventy-two mer- 
chant-vessels bound for the Baltic. The equipment of the fleet 
proceeded so slowly that a delay of three monUis intervened be- 
fore the ships could sail, and even then they were in no very 
good condition. 

An English fleet under Hyde Parker was lying off Elsinore to 
attack the Dutch ; the English sailed into the Cattegat to meet 
them, and the two fleets met on the 5th of August, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a sand-bank called the Doggerbank. This battle 
with the Dutch, among whose fleet there was also an American 
ship of war of eztraordinaxy length and an uncommon build, 
was the most severe which was fought at sea in the course of the 
war. The Dutch did not indeed gain a victory, but were still 
much encouraged by the result of this engagement, for all the 
cities and towns illuminated, and the newspapers of all the seven 
provinces boasted that the times of the Opdams and the De 
Ruyters were not yet quite gone. The ships did not begin to 
fire until within pistol-shot of each other ; the firing was con^ 
tinued above three hours with extraordinary violence and perse- 
verance on both sides, until neither fleet was in a condition to 
continue the fight. The only advantages which the English 
gained were, that the Dutch merchant- vessels were compelled to 
return to the Texel along with the ships of war, and that a 
Dutch ship of the line sunk before reaching the harbour. The 
three commanders of the Dutch fleet, Cornelius Zoutmann, 
Kinsbergen, and Van Braam, were honoured and praised by the 
people in Holland as if they had gained a complete victory, 
and the government took pains to distinguish in every possible 
way the heroes whom the people almost worshiped : they com- 
plained notwithstanding, that the fitting out of their ships as 

was entirely incapable of such meanness ; that they were of opinion however, 
that the unfavourable opinion of the duke, which had unhappily become general, 
and had excited a universal want of confidence in him, had rendered biro use- 
less, and even productive of harm to the service of the country and of his 
highness." 
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well as the ships themselves had been bad. It must be con- 
fessed also, that the orders given by the government of the 
hereditary stadtholder to the commanders by land and sea, who 
received their orders immediately from him, were very equivocal. 
The rage that inspired the combatants at the Doggerbank may 
be partly judged of by the fact, that many of the English ships 
fired upwards of 2500 shots during the engagement. 

Sir Hyde Parker, who was received in England with the same 
signs of rejoicing as had been shown on the arrival of Cornelius 
Zoutmann in Holland, was as little satisfied with the EngUsh 
government and admiralty as his opponent was with that of the 
Dutch : inasmuch as Parker's discontent was well known (for 
be complained openly of the ships which had been given him, 
and of the mode of regulating promotion in the navy, according 
to which the ministry regarded nothing but the family influence 
and connexions of the officer in question), the king was pre- 
vailed upon to give him an extraordinary and very remark- 
able proof of his high opinion. King George III. was not 
bom and educated like his son George IV., to represent the 
splendour of knighthood and the miyesty of kingly power in his 
own person on particular occasions ; he was not certainly on the 
other hand so deeply sunk, morally speaking, as his son ; be 
had no pleasure therefore in appearing in public as king* In 
his family, in church, in his agricultural occupations and astro- 
nomical amusements, he was for Herschel a kind of divinity, 
and enchanted Lichtenberg by conducting him personally over 
his palaces and domains and explaining everything to him ; but 
he only figured in state afiairs when it was absolutely necessary. 
He made an exception however in favour of Hyde Parker. He 
himself, accompanied by the prince of Wales, went to the place 
where the admiral was lying with his ships* ; he visited him on 
board of his vessel, but did not find him as much inclined to be 
pleased by this honour, as commanders, whether by sea or land,ge- 
nerally are. The old sailor rather roughly refused aU proofs of the 
royal favour, and loudly and openly complained of the admiralty. 

* This scene, which is unique in English history, and may be classed with 
the speech of the lord -mayor Beckford to the king, on the occasion of the 
solemn audience, took place on board the Fortitude. This vessel, as well as 
the rest, was lying at the Nore to be repaired ; the king sailed down the 
Thames therefore to visit the admiral on board his ship. The old sailor 
answered the compliments of the king with the words, " He wished his ma* 
jesty better ships and younger seamen ; for himself^ he was too old for service.'' 
He took his leave immediately afterwards. 
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§IIL 

XNGLISH HISTORY. — NAVAL WAR. — SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. — 
MINISTRY TILL PITTAS INDIA BILL IN 1784. 

The events in North America, and particularly the capitu- 
lation of lord Comwallis in Torktown, the expeditions of the 
marquis Bouill^ in the West Indies, the defence of the Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies by the French admiral Sufirein, 
were all made matters of blame against the English admiralty ; 
aU the best naval oiBcers were discontented. The more definite 
matters of complaint were the want of ability of the first lord of 
the admiralty, and that of the secretary of state for American 
aiiairs. Even lord North, obstinate as he was, acknowledged 
that he should be obliged to give up some of his colleagues 
were he to continue to endeavour to carry out his principles, 
confidently relying on the support of the king, who indeed did 
not desert him till the last moment. A man who had such an 
extraordinary talent for conducting the machine which is called 
the English government, perceived in 1781 that it would be 
difficult indeed to find new wheels and springs, without giving 
up the machine to another engineer and retiring himself. This 
was shown by the stormy sittings towards the close of the par- 
liament of 1780, particularly the last of all. 

This parliament, the last sittings of which had been so stormy 
and of such a threatening character, was dissolved in Septemb^ 
1780; and it was necessary to make use of extreme measures 
to secure even an absolute majority for the ministerial party in 
the new parliament, which met for the first time in October. 
Among the various means employed for this pm*pose by lord 
North and his colleagues was one which has since been adopted 
in France with similar effect ; the richer classes of society were 
thrown into a state of anxiety respecting their property by a 
report which was industriously circulated among them, that at 
the time of the riots in London Wilkes had been at his post, 
and Fox had disguised himself and mixed with the mob, ex- 
citing them to further outrages. The less such a report could 
be proved or disproved, the more it was spread abroad. The 
danger of the state also and that of the coasts, which rendered 
a sort of military order necessary, was made use of to prevent 
the opponents of the ministry from voting. Every civil officer 
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was required to be at his post on pretence that danger was im- 
pending, and hundreds were kept away on militaiy duty, inas- 
much as they were then serving in the militia. Notwithstanding 
all this, the two men, who from their influence and property, by 
means of their clients and relations, had long been the principal 
opponents of the ministry, namely Rockingham and Shelbume, 
of whom the former particularly professed liberal opinions, and 
endeavoured to introduce liberal members into parliament, at the 
opening of parliament not only found all their old friends, who 
had been distinguished for eloquence, but two new ones were 
added. 

The two men who strengthened the opposition against lord 
North in the new parliament, and from this time rose to a high 
degree of importance in England and consequently in Europe, 
were Sheridan and William Pitt, the younger son of the earl of 
Chatham. The former of these, after shining for a number of 
years as an orator and a poet, died in the present century in a 
state of misery not entirely undeserved; the latter lived as the 
protector of aristocratic and monarchical Europe, and died in full 
possession of the royal power, which he had enjoyed from 1784. 
Both made their appearance at the same time in the year 178I9 
but imder different colours. Sheridan joined Rockingham's 
friends, particularly Fox, and was as violent as the latter ; Pitt, 
as lawyers and diplomatists generally are, suffered himself to be 
guided by circumstances, for he did not seek for England free- 
dom, economy and sober family happiness, but riches, influ- 
ence, power, splendour, and consequently aristocracy. Rtt more 
nearly agreed with Shelburne in his opinions, but did not serve 
under him ; he spared the name of the king, whom Fox treated 
very rudely ; for he purposed to found his own power and that 
of his friends upon the name of the king, and he fully accom- 
pUshed his purpose. 

Both Sheridan and Pitt made their first appearance as speakers 
in February l781, but with very different results; because Pitt, 
born and educated for a skilful diplomatist and wary statesman, 
although then only twenty-two years old, knew how to choose the 
proper subject, as well as the proper time for speaking ; Sheridan, 
however, <^d not. The latter was certainly even then acknow- 
ledged to be a man of talents ; but the more far-sighted perceived 
at the same time that he was merely a good speaking-trumpet, 
such as could be used when the house wished to amuse and de- 

VOL. v. T 
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ceive itself and the people by words during a tedious delibera- 
tion. He took the same side as Fox, and shone by his wit, which 
however, as generally happens in such cases, frequently dege- 
nerated into mere punning. Sheridan therefore, by his flicker- 
ing light, was often very useful to cheer and enliven the gloomy 
bombast of Burke's speeches. Pitt, on the contrary, showed 
himself to be a prudent statesman and man of business, de- 
claring himself sometimes for, sometimes against, the court, 
whose favour was too necessary for his designs to allow him to 
neglect it entirely, but never allowed himself to be misled in 
practice by any theories, and was consequently a man exactly 
suited to king Gteorge III. Sheridan was not at all suited to 
the king, but seemed bom to be the companion of the prince of 
Wales, which he afterwards became. Sheridan was a Uteraiy 
man ; he wrote plays, and had at the time some reputation as a 
dramatist^ a writer, an acute and prepossessing speaker, and as an 
agreeable companion ; and he would probably have continued to 
enjoy this fiune, had he not latterly sunk so low by his love of dis- 
sipation : but he never was, and never could have been, a states- 
man or a diplomatist. Pitt was entirely a practical man, had ex- 
actly as much honesty and conscience as are necessary for a states- 
man of the nineteenth century, and not an atom more; and his 
style of eloquence was one entirely suited to his character. 

Both Sheridan and Pitt came into parliament by those means 
which were employed by the more influential families to intro- 
duce into parliament men of talents, who were to be made useful 
to their party ; they were elected for so-called rotten boroughs : 
Pitt was only enabled, aft«r having become prime minister, to 
free himself entirely from his dependence on the family which 
had given him a seat in the house. Sir James Lowther at this 
time supplied the English people with several members of that 
assembly on which its government and legislation depended ; that 
is, he had the power of nominating members of parliament for 
several of the rotten boroughs ; and young Pitt was thus elected 
member for the borough of Appleby. He was unable therefore 
to make his appearance inmiediately after the opening of parUa- 
ment, because Sir James wished first to be sure that the borough 
was not required for some member of the Lowther family who 
might happen to lose his election for some other place. 

Fox had begun the session by a long speech made in Novem- 
ber 1780, on the subject of the troops having been used against 
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the people during the " No Popery ^^ riots by royal command 
alone^ but had found little attention: Sheridan committed a 
great error therefore in choosing the same subject for his first 
speech^ in order to prove the liberality of his sentiments. This 
first speech, made in February 17BI9 was therefore considered, 
and justly, as one which might be referred to in recommending 
the speaker as a rhetorician or as an actor, but not as a states- 
man. With Pitt it was quite otherwise : he attached himself 
to Burke, who at that time was amusing and making fools of the 
people by proposing reforms, such as the abolition of sinecures 
and offices which had been created merely for the advantage of 
the ministers, and to increase the number of their clients. Nei- 
ther Burke, nor Pitt who supported him, had any intention of 
making even the most trifling change in this respect, as they 
both abundantly proved in the subsequent course of their lives $ 
but no one knew this at the time : the subject therefore was well 
chosen in a diplomatic point of view. Burke had, in the very 
beginning of the new session (towards the end of 1 780), expressed 
himself with great warmth on the subject of some glaring abuses 
in the civil list, which even lord North could not deny. He had 
at that time proposed a remedy for the extraordinary waste of the 
public moneys, and a reform in the management of the civil list ; 
be renewed this proposal in February 1781, after Pitt had taken 
his seat in the house, and the latter supported his motion. Every 
one was astonished that a young man of twenty-two years of age 
should have attempted in his first speech rather to display practi- 
cal and soUd talents, than such as were calculated to dazzle and 
make an impression. Every one admired his depth of thought, 
his dignity and moderation, — the force of a speech directed merely 
to the understanding and disdaining every external ornament. 
At that critical time, when the fall of the ministry was already 
expected, Pitt's answer to lord Nugent was particularly admired. 
That nobleman, in his answer to Burke's speech, had excused 
the waste of the public money, which he could not deny, l^ the 
aristocratic remark, that if Burke's reforms were introduced, the 
whole of the saving would be some couple of millions of florins 
(£170,000), a sum which, in proportion to the yearly expenses, 
was very inconsiderable. This passage in Pitt's speech against 
lord Nugent is particularly remarkable, as being the words of the 
conservative minister of George III,, who has been considered 
the ideal of diplomatic wisdom even to our century. The same 

t2 
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man speaks here in defence of the rights of the people^ and op- 
poses the civil list ! The most remarkable part, however, is that 
while defending the rights of the people and attacking the civil 
list, he expressed himself in such a manner as to admit of hia 
practising at a later period the very contrary of that which he 
then advocated*, without remarkably contradicting himself, as 
Burke did. 

In the autumn session of 1781, a considerable number of those 
members of the house who considered Burke far too theoretical 
and rhetorical and Pox too revolutionary, — ^men who wished to 
turn out the existing ministry, but were unwilling to make the 
slightest change in existing arrangements, joined Pitt. It is to 
be perceived in Pitfs speeches, that, although defending the 
same cause as that of Burke and Fox, he carefully spared the 
person of the king himself, and even gave indications of his will- 
ingness, like other tones, to cover the aristocracy of the rich 
with the splendour and majesty of royalty, and to protect them 
by this means. He therefore, as a member of the opposition, 
employed an entirely different tone from that of his father, whose 
zeal and enthusiasm against lord North were not those of a states- 
man and diplomatist, and proceeded not from prudence but from 
conviction ; and equally removed from that employed by Burke, 
who at that time manufactured loud-sounding speeches in favour 
of freedom and justice, as he did ten years later in favour of a 
hierarchy, the feudal system, and the maintenance of all the old 
abuses. Two days before the opening of this autumnal session, 
which was fixed for the 27th of November, the news arrived in 
London of the capitulation of lord Comwallis's army in Tork- 
town, and in the following December we see lord North engaged 
in considering the means of getting rid of some of his colleagues 

* His words are : " What is the conclusion we are left to dednce ? The ca- 
lamities of the present crisis are too ^reat to be benefited by economy. Our 
expenses are so enormous, that it is useless to give ourselves any concern 
about them ; we have spent and are spending so much, that it is foolish to 
think of saving anything. Such is the language which the opponents of this 
bill have virtually employed. It has also heen said, that the civil list was an 
irresumable parliamentary grant, and it has been compared to a private free- 
hold. The weakness of such arguments is their best refutation. The civil list 
revenue is granted to his majesty, not for his private use, but for the support 
of the executive government of the state. His majesty in fact is the trustee of 
the public, subject to parliamentary revision. The parliament made the grant, 
and undoubtedly has a right to resume it, when the pressure of the times 
renders such resumption necessary. Upon the whole, I consider the present 
bill as essential to the being and independence of this country/' &c. 
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without excitiiig observation ; one of them indeed, a Scotchman, 
who from this time remained a firm adherent of Pittas, gave in- 
dications that the ministry, who had so long provided for him, 
were not much longer to be relied on. 

This Scotchman was Dundas, then lord-advocate of Scot- 
land, who afterwards under Pitt played a very considerable part 
in the affairs of India, and at a later period, under the title of 
lord Melville, obtained a sort of notoriety by no means credit- 
able to his own character, or to that of the English aristocracy 
of the time. This man, even in December, gave hints from the 
ministerial benches that some change in the ministiy would be 
necessary, in order to be enabled to carry on n^otiations with 
Holland and with America, and at the same time referred to 
Pitt as a man who possessed prudence and talent enough both 
to please the king and to be useful to the people. Dundas in 
his speech acknowledged Pitt to be a precocious political ge- 
nius ; and praised him as the inheritor of his father's talents, 
and as being possessed of considerable abihty as a speaker. 
The lord-advocate of Scotland was joined by another member 
of the ministry in the middle of December. This was Rigby, 
the paymaster-general of the forces ; and these two publicly in- 
quired of the prime minister in parUament if the report were 
true, that he and lord George Germaine were no longer of the 
same opinion ? The prime minister did not indeed answer this 
question in the affirmative, but he left his seat without answer- 
ing the question at all ; and the secretary fur American affairs 
found it advisable to resign in January 1782. 

When lord Greorge Germaine resigned his situation in Janu- 
ary, he was raised to the peerage by the title of viscount Sack- 
viUe : the new peer however, as well as the members of lord 
North's ministry who still retained office, and the king himself, 
received an insult on this occasion. A considerable number of 
the peers, in whose company lord Sackville was to sit in the 
upper house, proposed at first that he who had been condemned 
by a court-martial for his conduct in the field as a general officer 
in the seven years' war should be declared unworthy to sit 
among them. When this motion was not carried, they made a 
formal protest against his creation, and entered it on the pro- 
ceedings of the house *. Lord North however was not a man 

* Because a coart-martial had pronoanced his conduct at the batUe of 
Minden to be such as rendered htm incapable of serving in the British army 
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to allow himself to be frightened into doing anything of which 
he disapproved, or to be drawn from his dry and phlegmatic 
humour, which enabled him to treat with contempt eveiy mea- 
sure which had not some definite practical object. He was un^ 
able to find any one of consideration willing at this moment 
to enter his storm-tossed vessel, but Ellis, who had been once 
before in the ministry, consented to accept the office which lord 
George Germaine had not been able to retain* The two differ- 
ent sorts of persons who, under Rockingham and under Shel- 
bume, formed two entirely distinct kinds of opposition, at last 
united against the ministiy, and attacked lord Sandwich in Fe- 
bruary, in order to destroy it in detail. On the 23rd of January 
previous Fox had moved, that the house resolve itself into a 
committee to consider the conduct of the eaii of Sandwich 
during the time of his administration of the office of first lord of 
the admiralty. Lord North and lord Mulgrave attempted in 
their speeches to defend their colleague, but did not virtually 
oppose the motion. On the opening of this inquiry in Febru- 
ary, Fox delivered one of his most remarkable speeches. In this 
speech he passes in review the whole history of the naval war 
and of the management of the admiralty firom 1777 to 17B1> in 
order to ground upon this review the motion with which he con- 
cludes : — '' that this house do declare the result of the inquiry in- 
stituted by its committee to be, that in the year 1781 gross mis- 
management took place in the direction of the naval afiairs of 
Great Britain.^' This first motion, which fi^m its nature was 
calculated to criminate the whole ministry, was only rejected by 
a majority of 22 (the numbers being 205 and 183) ; and the re- 
sult was, that several other members of the ministry as soon as 
possible followed the example set them by Dundas and Rigby 
in 1780. The conviction that the ministry was much weakened 
by these losses, induced Fox to repeat the motion which he had 
made when the house was in committee, after it had re-assembled 
in its usual form, and when deliberating on the same subject. 

A hard struggle ensued in parliament when Fox moved, on 
the 20th of February, — ^* that this house considers the earl of 
Sandwich guilty of gross mismanagement of the naval aflhirs of 
Great Britain,'^ and the ministerial majority of 19 (the numbers 

in future, his being raised to the peerage was designated " a measure fatal to 
the interests of the crown, insulting to the memory of the late sovereigD, and 
derogatory to the dignity of that house." 
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bring 236 and 217) could hardly^ under the circumstanoes^ be 
considered equivalent to an acquittal. Lord North now endea- 
voured to perstiade his colleague to give up the contest, and to 
accept a pension and the order of the garter ; but in vain ; he per- 
sisted in retaining his position. Hardly forty-eight hours after 
the conclusion of the contest respecting the first lord of the ad- 
miralty, general Conway moved, — ^^ that the house humbly prays 
his majesty to desist from all further attempts to subdue America 
by force/' On this motion ministers had only a majority of one 
in a sitting at which 390 members were present; it was there- 
fore to be foreseen that the motion would shortly be repeated* 
This happened towards the end of February, and the ministry 
on this occasion was outvoted by a majority of 19. Even this 
failed in producing any effect on lord North, who relied on the 
obstinacy of the king, and on his own connexions and skilL 
The opposition therefore made use of every means in their 
power, not only against the minister, but even against the king 
himself, whose influence was visible in the background. 

This contest, and those which followed it, are of much more 
importance than the general quarrels of parties for possession of 
the ministry and the distribution of the advantages of power : 
the point at stake was not on this occasion the mere change of 
the ministry, but the removal of the influence of the king and 
his creatures, which had been continually causing fresh com- 
plaints since the accession of Oeorge III. A sort of revolu- 
tion was to be effected ; the king was to a certain extent to be 
entirely removed from the direction of affairs, and to be com- 
pelled to endure persons who were disagreeable to him, not only 
in the offices of state, but even in offices connected with the 
court : the parliament therefore commenced a formal war. To 
the request of the parliament, that the king would be pleased to 
put a stop to the American war, lord North caused a friendly 
but evasive answer to be given : the parliament immediately re- 
plied by a threatening resolution against the mmisters^. From 
this moment lord North probably perceived that his continuation 

* The king had replied, " That in pursuance of the advice of the house of 
commons, he would assuredly take such measures as should appear to him 
conducive to the restoration of harmony between Great Britain and her re- 
volted colonies/' The resolution of the house against the ministers on the 4th 
of March runs thus : " that the house would consider as enemies to his ma- 
jesty and the country all those who should advise a prosecution of offensive 
war on the continent of North America." 
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in office would be impossible^ especially after so many had turned 
their backs to the setting sun that they might bask in the beams 
of the rising one; he therefore merely continued the contest in 
order not to leave the king alone. The latter judged, and rightly, 
that if his minister could only hold out till the end of March, 
when the vacation began, even Fox would not dare to refuse the 
budget in the midst of war. If lord North could have held out 
till the 28th of March, six months would have been gained : the 
leaders of the opposition knew this very well, and never slack- 
ened in their attacks for a single hour, but became every day 
more violent. 

The violent motion of the 8th of March had been rejected by 
a majority of ten ; a second followed on the 10th, and was re- 
jected by a majority of nine votes. The opposition next had re- 
course to a means which had been practised with success during 
the trial of Strafford under Charles I. Lists were printed and 
distributed in the country, in which the names of all those who 
had voted on each single motion were set down, the ministerial 
members in red, the opposition members in black, in order to 
expose the former to the hatred and insults of the populace. On 
the 18th, Sir John Rous proposed that the parliament should 
publicly declare that the ministry, in consequence of the re- 
peated losses by sea and land, aad of the debts which they had 
brought upon the country, had entirely lost the .confidence of 
the house. The motion was rejected by a majority of one; the 
earl of Surrey however announced that he should repeat it on 
the 19th. All London looked with anxious expectation to the 
debates which would follow this motion, when lord North gave 
way before the tumults which awaited him in the succeeding ten 
days* He appeared in the dress in which he had just come from 
the king on the 20th, in a very crowded house, with his general 
calmness, presence of mind and quiet humour, and declared, 
to the surprise and astonishment of all, that there was no occa- 
sion to commence a debate on the motion made on the 19th, as 
he had just tendered his resignation, and some days were neces- 
sary to organize a new ministry. 

This time the king was the person who suffered most by the 
change in the ministry, inasmuch as he had identified his own 
cause with that of lord North, and was now obliged to be 
brought into close connexion with individuals who were at 
least disagreeable to him, and some of whom personally he very 
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much disliked, as for example Fox, or rather Rockingham and 
his whole party. King George was therefore very much vexed 
at the conduct of lord North, and considered himself betrayed 
by him because he had not continued to hold out. The king 
would have wished, under the circumstances, to have been able 
to take Shelburne into the cabinet along with those who belonged 
to his party, particularly because lord Chatham^s son, as well as 
several other members of his party, were among the number ; 
but Shelburne did not feel himself strong enough to undertake 
the government without Rockingham. The king, thus deserted 
in the midst of war, was therefore obliged to be content with an 
extraordinarily composed ministry, and was even obliged to 
submit to much personal vexation in the arrangement of his 
household. In the note we give the names of those who com- 
posed the cabinet from March till June^; and it is to be 
observed that the various offices were distributed among Rock- 
ingham^s and Shelburne's adherents, who had however pre- 
viously professed opinions differing very much from one another. 
The government, properly so called, consisted of eleven members, 
instead of the nine who had formerly composed the cabinet. 
The appointment of Sheridan and Fox as secretaries of state 
must have been very displeasing to the king, and Burke, who at 
that time was distinguished by a kind of repubUcan eloquence, 
must have been very disagreeable to him as paymaster-generaL 
Rockingham became first lord of the treasury ; Fox and Sheri- 
dan secretaries of state, the one for the home department, the 
other for foreign affairs. Lord Thurlow alone retained his office 
of chancellor : feelings of jealousy had very nearly arisen be- 
tween the two chiefs of the ministerial party on the occasion of 
a favour granted to one of them by the king. The king had 
raised Mr. Dunning, towards whom he had previously been well- 
disposed, to the dignity of a baronet, at Shelbume^s request : 
Rockingham was so much offended at this, that he insisted on 
the king's conferring a similar favour on a person whom he 
should recommend, and that too at a time when it was not usual 

* Rockingham, first lord of the treasury ; Fox and Sheridan, secretaries of 
state ; lord Camden, president of the council ; the duke of Grafton, lord privy 
seal ; lord John Cavendish, chancellor of the exchequer ; admiral Keppel, first 
lord of the admiralty ; general Conway> commander-in-chief of the forces ; 
the duke of Richmond, master-general of the ordnance ; Thurlow, lord chan- 
cellor; Donning, whom the £ng had created baron Ashburton to please 
Shelburne, was chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
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to oonfer similar honours* It was thus impossible for Pitt to 
obtain any place in this ministry at all suitable to his talents or 
his claims. The most revolting point in the new ministry un- 
doubtedly was, that Rockingham's republican followers, 1^ the 
entire change which they introduced into the household and 
daily society of the king, who at least deserved every respect as 
the father of a family and as an amiable private individual, to a 
certain extent purposely acted contrary to his wishes i'. 

The new ministry was obliged immediately to fulfil the pro- 
mise which had been made by the chiefs of the party when in 
opposition, by commencing negotiations with the Americans 
and the Dutch. Both of these powers however naturally refused 
to conmience negotiations as long as only a particular peace was 
offered them, inasmuch as the mere commencement of such 
negotiations would have separated them from their old friends 
and thrown them into the arms of their bitterest enemies and 
rivals. Fox, it is true, through the mediation of the Russian 
ambassador in London, offered the Dutch more advantageous 
terms than were afterwards proposed to them : he offered to 
renew the treaties of 1674 ; but the patriotic or republican party 
had gained the ascendency in the Netherlands, and had too much 
dependence on France, which had already rescued Ceylon and 
the Cape of Good Hope for the Dutch, to withdraw suddenly 
from the alliance with that country. As regards the Americans^ 
the ministry had publicly delared in parliament that they were 
prepared to acknowledge the independence of the thirteen pro- 
vinces of America, and had sent admiral Digby and Sir Ouy 
Carleton to that country, in the belief that these gentlemen 
enjoyed the confidence of the republicans ; their oflers however 
were not accepted, because the fortune of war, though favour- 

* We shall not attempt to go further into the private history of the cour^ 
nor take up space by enumerating all the names of the king's household 
officers ; we shall only notice one or two offices, the change in which must 
have been peculiarly disagreeable to the king. Tlie earl of Hertford had been 
fifteen years about the king as lord chamberlain^ he was now obliged to retire 
from his office. Hie earl of Effingham,— the same who, during the riots of 
1780, where Fox had only played a suspicious part, had behaved in a most 
disgraceful manner, — was' made treasurer of the king's household. Even the 
old lord Bateman, a man of seventy years of age, to whom the king was par- 
ticularly attached, was not allowed to retain his nominal office of master of 
the buckhounds. Gibbon also, who, we may remark, had allowed hb pen to 
be used in preparing the manifesto against Spain, lost his sinecure at thi« 
time ; for Burke, although he did as little as possible in the way of reform, 
yet for appearance sake was obliged to do something towards it. 
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able to the English in the West Indies, was unfavourable to 
them in most other points* 

In the West Indies Rodnejr's triumph and the rejoicings of 
the English, the fruits of which the new ministry reaped without 
having sown the seed, were so much the greater, as the authority 
of the English in those seas had been materially weakened be- 
fore the return of the admiraL When Rodney returned on the 
19th of February 1782 with a reinforcement of ships, and again 
took the command of the whole fleet, the English had lost all 
their possessions and conquests, except Antigua, Barbadoes and 
Jamaica, and the French and Spanish fleets were to unite to pro- 
tect a landing in Jamaica, in order to deprive the English of tins 
their most important settlement. The union of the two fleets 
had not then taken place, and the French fleet alone was not 
equal in number to that of the English, whatever English histo^ 
rians may have asserted to the contrary ; the French therefore 
sought to avoid an engagement before their junction with the 
Spaniards. After this junction, the combined fleet would have 
consisted of sixty ships. The French fleet besides was not only 
too numerously manned, which was generally said of French 
ships of war at that time, but had also a body of 6000 land-troops 
on board, destined for the attack on Jamaica, so that the loss of 
life on the part of the French in an engagement must necessarily 
have been unusually great. As regards the manning of the 
French ships, they were generally larger than the English, and 
therefore naturally required a greater number of men for their 
proper management. Their build was however so good, that, 
as is well known, they served as models for the English, even so 
lately as the beginning of the present century. The Ville de 
Paris, De Orasse's own ship, was universally considered as the 
largest and most beautiful ship of the line which had ever been 
built either in England or France; it carried 120 guns, and its 
complement was 1300 men, that of most of the other ships of 
the line at least 900. 

The French fleet consisted of three squadrons, under De 
Orasse, Yaudreuil, and Bougainville ; they had endeavoured to 
escape the English fleet in the straits between the islands since 
the end of the month of March, and to unite with the Spanish 
fleet in the same manner as De Grasse had previously effected 
his junction with Solano. The English fleet under Rodney, 
Hood and Drake was this time more fortunate than in the pre- 
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vious year : they compelled the French to give them battle on 
the 9th of April, near the island of Dominica. This first engage- 
ment was creditable to the French, inasmuch as they efiected 
th^ir retreat without losing a ship : the number of vessels was 
however diminished, because De Orasse was obliged to send home 
two of the ships to be refitted which were very much damaged, 
and the remaining ones had sufiered so much, that the fleet was 
unable to keep pace with that of the English. This latter cir^ 
cumstance gave Rodney an opportunity of compelling them to a 
second engagement under less favourable circumstances. The 
French fleet was entirely out of sight of the English, and Rod- 
ney was on the point of giving up the pursuit, when De Orasse 
saw himself compelled to return, in order not to leave two of his 
sUps which were very much damaged behind him, so that he 
was forced to another engagement on the 12th. The two fleets 
formed in the open sea between Dominica and Maria Oalante, 
and the engagement was principally remarkable in the history of 
naval tactics for a manoeuvre of Rodney^s which has since l>een 
firequently applied. This manoeuvre consisted in breaking the 
enemies' line, and Rodney, to the astonishment of the French, 
divided their line into two parts, cutting through at the third or 
fourth ship from the centre. 

The engagement lasted firom nine in the morning till nine at 
night, and terminated i^ith great loss to the French, although 
Vaudreuil and Bougainville were fortunate enough to escape with 
their squadrons. De Grasse himself gave proofs of heroism and 
desperate resistance which were admired even by the enemy. He 
not only defended his vessel after the line was broken and the 
ViUe de Paris attacked by two English ships, till the whole of 
the crew was either killed or wounded, but only surrendered as a 
prisoner when he himself and two others were the only occu- 
pants of the quarter-deck. TheVille de Paris and five other ships 
of the line were taken, another ship sunk during the engagement, 
and the C^sar blew up towards the close of the action. The 
loss of life on the part of the English was inconsiderable ; on the 
part of the French, on the contrary, because their ships were too 
much crowded, 7000 men are said to have been killed, and an 
attack on Jamaica was therefore not to be thought of. The heavy 
artillery intended to have been landed in Jamaica and all the am- 
munition fell into the hands of the English, as well as the money 
for the payment of the troops, and the Ville de Paris. 
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The fate of the previous EngliBh ministry attached itself to 
the new one^ even in the midst of their triumphs. The capture 
of the enemjr's vessels was rather a loss than a gain to the En-» 
glish*^ and Rodney's victory by no means compensated for the 
loss of Minorca, which was principally attribute to the careless- 
ness of the former ministry. The Spaniards wished to retake 
Gibraltar and Minorca, two English settlements which had been 
founded in their territory during the war of succession, and which 
served as magazines for the English contraband trade along the 
Spanish coasts, and at the same time as bulwarks in case of war 
by sea or land ; they had therefore closely blockaded Gibraltar by 
sea and land since the year 1 77^* Besides other measures which 
they had taken since July 177^^ they had fortified a camp for 
their army near St. Roque, and had been enabled to blockade 
the harbour, because the English coasts were threatened, and the 
English fleets were engaged in the East and West Indian seas. 
Rodney's first cruise in this war was therefore particularly im- 
portant for England, because, without making any considerable 
delay, he conveyed to the fortress the troops which were re- 
quired for the reinforcement of the garrison, and provisions and 
ammunition which would enable them to support a protracted 
siege. General Elliot, the governor of the fortress, who has 
rendered himself celebrated, not so much for his perseverance, 
which is a virtue generally remarkable in defenders of fortresses, 
as for his skill in annihilating the colossal machinery employed 
by the Spaniards in the siege, was sufficient in himself for every- 
thing besides. 

Whilst therefore the attention of all the powers of Europe was 
occupied with Gibraltar, Charles III. of Spain was planning an 

* When the C^Bar blew up^ there were on board, besides 400 prisoners, an 
English lieutenant and 60 sailors. The Ville de Paris sunk in September, and 
it was never known exactly where. Hie Glorieux sunk on the 17th or 18th 
of September with the whole of the English crew, the Centaur and the Hector 
foundered, the Ramillies was burnt to the water's edge, and to the loss of 
the ships taken from the French was added, in August, that of the finest ship 
in the English navy. This was the Royal George, of 108 guns> which was 
l^ing in Portsmouth harbour almost ready for sea : it had been laid on one 
side on account of some repairs, and perhaps had been rather too much in- 
clined. Everything was ready, and there were about 200 women on board to 
take leave of their friends, besides the crew of from 900 to 1000 men and the 
brave admiral Kempenfeldt. About ten in the morning, whilst the admiral 
was occupied with writing in his cabin, a slight gust of wind rose, and the 
ship sunk so quickly, that only 300 men who happened to be on deck at the 
time were saved. The whirlpool caused by the sinking ship was so great, that 
a ship in its immediate neighbourhood was drawn down with it. 
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expedition agaioBt Minorca, in which he was aided by the ad- 
vice of French engineers and by the support of French troops. 
Coxe, who has compiled his ^ History of Spain under Charles 
III/ from the papers of English statesmen, from the despatches 
of ambassadors, in short, firom all sorts of speechifying and di- 
plomatic scribbling, which we only regard as of any authority 
when a clear connexion is to be traced between the speeches or 
written documents and the actions that follow them, connects 
this undertaking with a project of the English ministry. Sup- 
posing it however to be true, that the English ministry had 
intended to deceive the empress Catharine and Potemkin by a 
ridiculous project of withdrawing from their alliance, this would 
deserve no mention in a historical point of view, inasmuch as it 
only existed among diplomatists as a phantom, such as are fabri- 
cated by hundreds every day. It is quite certain on the con- 
trary, and proved by the facts themselves, that king Charles III.^ 
without consulting his ministers, or even informing the French 
court of his intention at first, resolved in 178I9 on finding how 
little progress he had made in two years against Gibraltar, to 
make an attack on Minorca, which contained only a small gar- 
rison, and was moreover badly furnished with provisions, &c. 
The duke of Crillon, who owed his education to the French mili- 
tary schools and to his service in the French army, but who had 
been in the Spanish service since the seven years' war, was to 
take the command of the land army, and the united French and 
Spanish fleets were to protect the expedition against any hin- 
drance which the English might offer by sea. This united fleet 
consisted of forty-eight French and Spanish ships of the line, 
under the command of Guichen and Don Juan Cordova ; the 
fleet was employed in the si^e of Gibraltar, and was superior 
in number to that of the English. Under the protection of this 
fleet, 6000 men from the land army then besieging Gibraltar 
were shipped, and conveyed in the month of July 1781 to Mi- 
norca, witiiout either the English or French having any suspi- 
cions of such a proceeding. Their landing at Minorca was 
facilitated by the assistance they received from the inhabitants^ 
who were well-pleased at the prospect of being again united to 
Spain. Citadella, Fort Fomella and some other posts in the 
neighbourhood of the principal town. Port Mahon, were taken 
without difiiculty, a considerable arsenal and a magazine fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards in August, and the whole garrison 
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was obliged to take refuge in Fort St. Philip. This fort alone 
was however sufficient to destroy all the hopes the Spaniards 
had entertained of being able to capture the island in a few 
weeks without a regular siege ; it had a brave commander^ was 
well-fortified, and so situated as to command Port Mahon. 

CriUon had hoped either to surprise Murray the English go- 
vernor, a man belonging to one of the most distinguished Scotch 
families, or to gain him over by a bribe of a million of livres $ 
his plans were therefore not a little deranged when both these 
attempts failed. The Spaniards were not prepared to commence 
a regidar siege, and if they had merely blockaded the town, the re- 
sult would certainly have been slow, and might have been doubt- 
ful. In the month of September they perceived that their own 
force would not be sufficient to effect the capture of the fort, 
and applied to France for assistance. Baron von Falkenhayn was 
despatched to their aid with 4000 good soldiers, and with a quan- 
tity of provisions and heavy artillery, sufficient to enable them to 
carry on a regular siege. At the time in which these reinforce* 
ments arrived in October, together with the artillery and pro- 
visions, the want of fresh meat and of v^etables had caused 
fearful devastation among the English and Hanoverians, of 
whom two-thirds of the garrison consisted. Of these, nearly 
the whole were unfit for service from the effects of scurvy, and 
of the remaining third, 400 were invalids. The number of the 
English was in fact so small, that a bold and successful under* 
taking of Murray's against the principal camp of the besiegers 
in the month of November excited great surprise and admira- 
tion throughout the whole of Europe, and even among the be* 
siegers themselves. The duke of Crillon had fixed his head- 
quarters at Cape Mola, and was there so suddenly attacked by 
the handful of English who composed the garrison of the fort, 
that he was obliged to withdraw his army from the post, and a 
considerable time elapsed before he was able to retake it. The 
besieging army consisted of 16,000 men, and was provided with 
109 guns and 36 mortars ; the garrison were almost wholly unfit 
for duty from the effects of scurvy, and a powder-magazine had 
blown up ; notwithstanding these advantages however, the be- 
siegers were obliged to have recourse to a regular siege. In 
January 1782 the preparations of the Spaniards were so far 
advanced, that they were able to open a fire from 150 pieces 
of artillery at once. The English defended themselves most 
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oourageoufily, notwithstanding the devastating and murderous 
fire of the besiegers ; and this conduct was the more admired^ 
as it was known that the governor and the second in command 
were to a certain extent at open enmity. At kst, when the me^ 
died stores^ so necessary where there were so many sick^ were 
destroyed by a bomb^ the garrison capitukted on the 5th of 
February. The thousands of the besiegers^ with their immense 
quantity of heavy artillery^ were astonished and ashamed when 
the few hundred wretched-looking men who had defended them- 
selves for seven months marched out of the gate of the fort^ 
according to the terms of the capitulation*. 

The island of Minorca had been eighty years in the hands of 
the English : the hopes of the king of Spain^ that he should now 
be able to take Gibraltar, also received new encouragement, 
although the expense and trouble bestowed on the siege of this 
rock^fortress during the last three years had been entirely thrown 
away. The account of the machinery used in this siege, and of 
the expense which it cost, seems almost like an eastern tale. In 
the year 1782 the Dutch fleet was to have been united to those of 
France and Spain, in order to aid in the siege, and the govern- 
ment of the hereditary stadtholder laid itself open to firesh com- 
plaints because this proposed union was prevented by their 
fault. This event afforded another proof that the interests of 
the stadtholder and his family were entirely different firom those 
of the aristocracy of the country, with the exception of such of 
them as were closely connected with the house of Orange ; the 
former wished to hold fast by England, the latter were in favour 
of an intimate connexion with France : the states-general there- 
fore, and the states of the several provinces, had been engaged 
since the spring of 1782 in connecting themselves still more 
closely with the North American republic, with Spain and France, 
whilst the government, or rather the duke of Brunswick as ad- 
miral and general-in-chief, in the name of tlie prince, was engaged 
in secret negotiations with the new English ministry, who offered 
terms of peace, which the states-general contemptuously refused. 
When therefore the Dutch squadron was expected at Brest in 

* The garrison received ail military honours and was permitted to retom 
to England: it consisted of 600 old invalid soldiers, 120 royal artillerymen, 
200 sailors, 20 Corsicans, 25 Greeks, Turks, Moors, Jews, etc. On the even- 
ing before the capitulation 415 men were required to make the rounds, and 
there remained only 245, or 170 less than would have been sufficient to relieve 
them. 
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the autumn of 1732, to reinforce the French fleet and then to 
act in concert \rith the Spanish fleet before Gibraltar, the stadt- 
holder and hereditaiy admiral declared, to the astonishment of 
the whole nation, but in accordance with the feelings of the 
Orange commanders, that it was too late in the season for large 
ships of war to be sent to Brest. This was in September 1782. 

The consequence of this declaration was twofold : in the first 
place, the plan of a general attack on Gibraltar and of over- 
awing the English fleet by an immensely superior force was de- 
feated ; whilst on the other hand, the discontent and excitement 
in the United Provinces were so much increased, that it was 
feared a general revolt would be the immediate result. The plan 
of uniting the fleets of the allied powers was the consequence of 
an alteration of opinion as to the mode of carrying on the siege 
of Gibraltar : this siege now occupied the attention of all Europe, 
because France and Spain were employing their whole available 
strength against a fortress which had been taken in 1704 with- 
out resistance, and which England was now defending. The 
siege had been carried on exclusively from the land side since 
July 1779^ and general Elliot was so certain of his superiority, 
that he always allowed the Spaniards to erect their batteries, and 
after having waited till they had expended very considerable 
sums on their erection and arrangements, destroyed the whole 
of their works in a single day with his own excellent artillery. 
The Spaniards were worse off at sea : they were unable even to 
bum the two British ships of war, the Panther and Experi- 
ment, which defended the harbour, although fire-ships were 
built for the purpose, and Don Barcello's fleet specially ordered 
to the harbour to protect their attack. The fire-ships were 
however badly directed, and Don Barcello's fleet suffered rather 
severely on the occasion. 

We have already mentioned, that after all these vain attempts 
from the sea side, the Spaniards were unable to prevent the 
English from landing reinforcements, provisions, &c. in the for- 
tress, so that it was much better manned and provided in 1781 
than before its blockade in 177^- The garrison had been in- 
creased by degrees to about 7000 men, and these were all able 
and picked troops ; besides which, the most skilful engineers and 
artillerymen had been sent thither. Since the sally (which how- 
ever rather resembled an assault) which the garrison had made 
with the most complete success on the 27th of November 1781> 

VOL. V. U 
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under general Elliot in person and general Ross, the Spaniards 
had abandoned all hopes of being able to take the fortress from 
the land side alone, and endeavoured to apply fresh contrivances 
on the sea side. At the time when Elliot and Ross made the 
sally of which we have spoken, the Spaniards had deceived 
themselves into believing that they had completed a fourth par- 
allel, near enough for its guns to be able to play upon the town 
and also to defy the enemy's fire. It was in fkct continued till 
within ICXX) rods of the fortress, when suddenly the whole garri- 
son marched out in three columns and surprised the Spaniards* 
The guns were spiked, the works destroyed, blown up or burnt, 
and the labour of many months annihilated in an hour. 

About the time when the hopes of being able to take the for- 
tress from the land side, which had been entertained for many 
months, were entirely given up, the king of Spain, who had 
brought about the expedition against Minorca, and who regarded 
this as well as the siege of Gibraltar as a matter in which his per- 
sonal honour was concerned, conceived the extraordinary idea of 
causing the fortress to be fired on from the sea side. This idea 
of floating batteries can only be compared to Xerxes' expedition 
against Greece, or at any rate to his bridge across the Hellespont, 
and was attended by quite as destructive consequences as the 
latter. The French engineer with whom Charles III. arranged 
the plan of the floating batteries, and who himself directed the 
building of them and furnished the models, was and must still 
be considered as one of the most skilful men who have ever de- 
voted themselves to this study ; the absurdity of the plan how- 
ever must be apparent to every one, even without the least know- 
ledge of naval aflairs, or of the mode of conducting a siege. The 
adviser of the king of Spain was the same chevalier d'Ar9on, who 
afterwards, during the reign of terror, assisted Camot with his 
counsels, and composed the universally-admired instructions of 
the latter to the conquering armies of the French republic. He 
died in 1800, during the consulship of Buonaparte, as general of 
division, inspector of fortresses, and member of the institute, as 
the Academy was then called. The plan of this engineer, which 
king Charles III. approved, was to fire upon the fortress fitim 
the harbour, and for this purpose to fill the harbour itself with 
immense floating structures, upon which the heavy artillery and 
the mortars were to be brought near enough to bear upon the 
works. The immense and unwieldy masses built for this pur- 
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pofte^ constructed of great beams of wood laid upon the hulls of 
ships^ were designated ** floating batteries/' 

Ships of from 600 to 1100 tons were dismasted^ to serve as 
foundations for the wooden batteries which were to be built upon 
them, and to enable the besiegers to move them from place to 
place. The quantity of solid wood which was used for this pur- 
pose has been estimated at upwards of 200^000 cubic feet. The 
lower solid foundation was protected by an elastic roof, composed 
of cables and covered with hides. This roof was sloping, in order 
that the balls fired from above, which would have pierced a solid 
roof, might roll off. Cork and wet sand were to be distributed 
in the interior, and kept constantly moist by means of pumps, 
to prevent the dry wood from being set on fire by the red*hot 
balls. In this manner the floating batteries became unwieldy 
wooden castles, which, although built upon the hulls of ships, 
were incapable of being easily moved from one place to another. 
Upon each of these floating bulwarks 142 pieces of heavy artil- 
lery were mounted for immediate use, and, besides this, half the 
number in reserve in case of necessity ; and to each gun six ar- 
tillerymen were appointed. 

The fire which was to be directed upon the works of the for- 
tress ftom this immense number of guns was to be supported 
by that of forty gun-boats provided with heavy artillery, and as 
many bomb-ketches with mortars of 12-inch diameter, which, 
along with five larger bomb-vessels, were to be employed in bom- 
barding the fort. It was reckoned that 1200 pieces of heavy ar- 
tillery were used in all, and the powder collected for the supply of 
these guns amounted to 83,000 casks. The attack was moreover 
to be commenced at the same time by the floating batteries and by 
those on the land side, which had been re-erected in the mean- 
time ; and the former were to be assisted by the united French 
and Spanish fleet. This fleet consisted of fitly sail of the line, 
and was destined to cope with the English fleet, or rather to 
keep it away from the harbour, as it was known to have rein- 
forcements, ammunition and provisions for the garrison on 
board. Besides all this, upwards of 300 large boats, and all 
the frigates and smaller vessels which the Spaniards could get 
together from all their ports, were collected in the straits await- 
ing the moment of attack. 

All Europe waited, with the most eager expectation, for the 
event of an undertaking against a solitary and almost naked rock, 

u2 
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which was to be attacked at once with equal violence firom the 
land and from the sea. Behind the land-batteries 40,000 Spa- 
niards were posted, supported by an auxiliary force of 12,000 
French. fVom all parts of Europe, but particularly from 
Spain, France and Italy, the younger members of the nobility 
arrived in crowds, to witness the spectacle of the opening of the 
fire upon Gibraltar. The brothers of Louis XYI. of France in- 
creased their expenses and their debts on this occasion by the 
journey which they made in company with their extravagant at- 
tendants to the camp at St. Roque. 

It must be considered as a bad omen for the success of this 
colossal undertaking, that while king Charles III. and D'Ar9on, 
who possessed indeed a perfect acquaintance with the theory of 
the art of war, but not the least with the practice, entertained 
not the smallest doubt as to the favourable result of their plan ; 
the two commanders, Crillon and admiral Buonaventura Mo- 
reno, who had served many years and had gained experience, 
had not the slightest confidence in its successfiil issue. The 
immense wooden masses were .built in the bay of Algesiras, and 
the English secretly laughed at the plan and all connected with 
it, which had been set on foot in the cabinet without any regard 
whatever to naval principles, and which prepared for them a 
certain booty. 

The attack was this time also b^gun from the land side, and 
ended as it had ended on every former occasion of opening the 
fire. Elliot directed his fire from the 5th till the 8th entirely 
against the batteries which had been newly erected on the land. 
In the same manner in which he afterwards destroyed the floats 
ing batteries with bombs and red-hot balls, in three days he en- 
tirely knocked to pieces the works which the enemy had been 
nine months in erecting. The Spaniards however immediately 
erected a fresh battery of sixty-four guns, and from that time 
till the 13th, on which day the fire commenced from the sea side, 
they threw 6300 balls and 1080 shells into the town, which were 
returned by Elliot with equal activity. When on the 16th, how- 
ever, the unwieldy masses were brought with great difficulty firom 
the port of Algesiras to the foot of the rock, and the deafening 
fire began, Elliot placed his chief confidence in the red-hot balls ; 
and he was enabled, by means of a previously arranged con- 
trivance, to hurl down 4000 of these upon the floating batteries 
m a single day. 
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The roofs of the batteries appeared for some time to afford the 
desired protection^ and even the bombs rolled harmlessly off the 
M'et hides^ rendered elastic by the cables ; but as soon as a single 
ball penetrated the roof and sunk into the body of the largest of 
the batteries^ it was proved that the strata of cork and wet sand 
were by no means sufficient to prevent the wood from ignition. 
As soon as smoke was seen to ascend in several places^ the crew 
entirely lost their presence of mind. At one o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 14th of September two of the largest of the batteries 
were in flames^ and very soon afterwards others caught fire ; this 
was considered by captain Curtis to be the favourable moment 
for making his appearance with the gun-boats under his com- 
mand. He commanded twelve EngUsh gun-boats, each of which 
was furnished with an 18- or a 24-pounder; these boats were 
now ordered into the bay to act against the Spanish gun-boats, 
which should have been able to assist the batteries, as they were 
intended to do. The gun-boats took to flight and left the bat- 
teries to their fate. Eight of these immense ships were burnt or 
blown up, and amongst them the admu*al's vessel ; one fell into 
the power of the English, and the tenth was burnt by them 
afterwards, because they were unable to remove it*. 

A part of the crews of the batteries were rescued by the Spa- 
niards, and about 400 were rescued by the English, but more 
than 1500 miserably perished. The enormous cost of the project 
was thus entirely thrown away, and the whole undertaking only 
served to gain an undying fame for general Elliot and lieute- 
nant-general Boyd, his second in command. The credit of de- 
fending the fortress was afterwards shared by admiral lord Howe, 
who completed at sea what had been begun on land. He dis- 
graced the united French and Spanish fleet, which did not dare 
to attack him, as the defenders of Gibraltar had disgraced their 
united land-forces. Admiral lord Howe sailed from Spithead with 

* The names of the ships which were converted into floating batteries were 
as follows: — 1. Pastora, 21 pieces of artillery and 10 pieces reserve; 760 
men; rear-admiral Moreno. 2. Talla Piedra, 21 pieces, 10 reserve; 760 
men; prince of Nassau. 3. Paula Prima, 21 pieces, 10 reserve ; 760 men ; 
Don Cajetan Langura. 4. £1 Rosario, 19 pieces, 10 reserve; 700 men; 
Don Francesco Xavier Munoz. 5. San Christoval, 18 pieces, 10 reserve ; 
650 men ; Federico Gravina. 6. Principe Carlos, 1 1 pieces, 4 reserve ; 
400 men ; Antonio Basurta. 7. San Juau, 9 pieces, 4 reserve ; 340 men ; 
Josef Angelos. 8. Paula Secunda, 9 pieces^ 4 reserve ; Pablo de Cosa. 
9. Santa Anna, 7 pieces, 4 reserve; 300 men. 10. Los Dolores, 6 pieces, 
6 reserve ; 250 men. 
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a fleet of thirty-two ships of the line^ just at the time when such 
a violent and continuous fire was being carried on between the 
besiegers and the besieged that Elliot had nearly exhausted his 
ammunition, and had lost so many men as to render a reinforce- 
ment necessary. Howe was ordered to convey to him the sue* 
cours he required, and accomplished his task in spite of the 
hostile fleet of sixty-four sail, of which forty-two were ships of 
the line. He did not indeed rashly attack the superior force of 
the enemy, but he appeared in their neighbourhood and offered 
them an opportunity of attacking him ; and he afterwards took 
up his position near the bay, where he intended to land his 
forces in such a manner as to protect with his fleet the eighteen 
transport ships which he despatched into the harbour. Besides 
provisions, he landed two regiments of soldiers, and furnished 
the fortress with 1500 casks of powder out of the ammunition 
provided for his fleet, without the enemy's fleet venturing to at- 
tack him. The opinion of a contemporary author (WraxaU) on 
this subject is so correct, that though we do not in general %U 
tach much importance to his judgement, we shall quote it in the 
note*. 



§IV. 

eONTBST BBTWBBN FOX AND PITT TILL 1784. 

Whilst the military operations we have just mentioned wn« 
going on, the king of England found himself most uncomfort- 
ably situated at his own court ) a new ministry had been formed 
in July 1782, but in the midst of good fortune it got into greater 
difficulties than lord North and his colleagues even when for- 
tune was most unfavourable to them. The ministry, which bad 
been formed in March 1782, and which consisted partly of M^ 
beral members introduced by Rockingham, partly of those who 
were inclined to diverge as little as possible from 'the old way and 

* " Without engaging, he defied the comhined fleete« offered battle, but did 
not seek it ; effected eveiy object of the expedition by relieving Gibraltar, and 
then retreated, followed indeed by the enemy, but not attacked. They made, 
it is true, a show of fighting, but never came to close action. And with sneh 
contempt did lord Howe treat the cannonade commenced by the van composed 
of French ships under the command of La Motte Piquet, that having ordered 
all his men on board the Victory to lie down flat on the deck, that their lives 
mif^t not bt needlessly eiposed, he disdained to return a single shot against 
such cautious or timid opponents." 
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who were connected with Shelbume^ was from the very begin- 
ning uncertain and hesitating, because the king had not yet made 
up his mind to cease from exercising his personal influence^ and 
particularly disliked some of the members of the ministry^ as 
Fox, Sheridan^ Burke and others; it was broken up however 
sooner than had been expected, because the marquis of Rocking- 
ham died on the 1st of July, in his 52nd year. As Shelbume 
could not continue after the death of his colleague on terms of 
friendship with the revolutionary friends of the latter, he ven- 
tured at length to form a ministry out of his own porty. This 
ministry was exposed to an opposition consisting of two parties, 
the one being that of the minister who had begun the war with 
America, the other consisting of Fox md his adherents, who de- 
fended repubUcan principles. Shelburne had therefore no easy 
task to piaintain his position. From the time at which Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan, and the other friends of Rockingham retired 
from office in July, and formed one party of the opposition, the 
younger Pitt, at this time twenty-three years old, who had been 
closely connected with Pund^ since December 1781, was the re- 
presentative of the ministry in the lower house, and had to fight 
their battles there* Pitt retained the whole party of the late 
lord Chatham, and they remained true to him from that time 
forward, because he strove to keep up everything which was fa- 
vourable to the aristocracy, including church livings, sinecures, 
and rotten boroughs. For these reasons therefore, not Shel- 
burne, but Pitt, as chancellor of the exchequer, was the principal 
person of the third ministry in the year 1782, which was formed 
in July; next to him Dundas, who had been lord-advocate in 
Scotland u^ider lord North's administration, who was appointed 
pajrmaster of the navy, and proved exceedingly useful to him 
afterwards, from his intimate acquaintance with Indian affairs. 
The former ministry had already perceived the necessity of put- 
ting an end to the war. Fox had applied particularly to the 
Putch and North Americans ; Shelburne turned his views to 
France. 

Fox, whilst secretary of state, had commenced a correspond- 
ence with Franklin, who was then in Paris, and had despatched 
thither in April the brother of lord Temple, a man in whose 
family republicanism was hereditary ; with him he sent Oswald ; 
and these two ambassadors received full powers to treat with 
Vergennes and Franklin, with whom the congress had afterwards 
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associated Jay^ Adams^ and Laurens^ with full powers to con- 
clude a peace. We see however^ from Franklin's correspondence 
only lately printed, that he conducted the whole negotiation 
alone, and at the same time deceived the French, though with- 
out giving them any obvious ground for reproaching him. 
He contrived to negotiate in Paris alone ; that is, he managed 
to separate the demands of the Americans, respecting which 
there was no difficulty whatever, from the more tedious negotia- 
tions in Versailles ; so that his negotiations with England were 
going on favourably at the very time when Yergennes, on be-, 
half of Spain and Holland, was insisting on points which En- 
gland could not grant* The negotiations in Versailles and Paris 
were not even properly commenced from April till June, although 
Fox had repeatedly declared, that even though the formal ac- 
knowledgment of the North American republic could only be a 
consequence of the conclusion of a peace, yet England had no 
hesitation in entering into negotiations with it, as if at the time 
an independent state. This delay, which arose partly from the 
divisions in the English cabinet, and partly from the slight in- 
fluence exercised over the king and nation by the liberal party, 
whose representative Fox was, is very shortly and correctly ex- 
plained by John Adams in a letter to Franklin, which we there- 
fore give in a note*. 

As soon as Shelbume had undertaken the direction of the 
ministry, the king willingly gave his consent to all that was 
required of him, in order to get rid of the war and to be less 
dependent on the parliament. In July, Fitzherbert, after- 
wards well known under the name of lord St Helens, was 
conmiissioned to negotiate with the European powers in Ver- 
sailles concerning the preliminaries of a peace, and Oswald was 
de^atched to treat with Franklin in Paris concerning North 
America. Franklin would willingly have delayed the final set- 

* John Adams, who was then at the Hagae, writes to Franklin on the 13th 
of June 1782 (Franklin's Works, vol. ii. p. 232) : — "The discovery that Mr. 
Grenville's power was only to treat with France does not surprise me at all. 
The British ministry are too much divided among themselves, and have too 
formidable an opposition against them in the king aod the old ministers, and 
are possessed of too little of the confidence of the nation to have courage to 
make concessions of any sort, especially since the news of their successes in 
the £ast and West Indies. What their vanity will end in God only knows ; 
for my part, I cannot see a probability that they will ever make a peace until 
their finances are ruined, and such distresses brought upon them as will work 
up their parties into a civil war." 
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tlement of the preliminaries^ out of gratitude to France and a 
sense of propriety^ at least till England had come to an under- 
standing with France at Versailles ; but he was overruled by Jay 
and Adams, and the latter signed the treaty without even ask- 
ing Vergennes, to whom America owed so much. The English 
ministry not only acknowledged the independence of the repub- 
lic, but made concessions with regard to the territory beyond the 
Blue Mountains, where the most flourishing provinces and towns 
now are, as well as in regard to ports, islands, and the right of 
fishing ; nay, in order to separate America from France as soon 
as possible, they did not even require an exact definition of the 
boundary on the north of the United States, in consequence of 
which a serious difference has arisen within these last few years. 
According to the universally received proposition in America, 
— ^that the principal end of human wishes is and ought to be the 
greatest wealth and external advantages, — ^the American lawyers 
Jay and Adams behaved very properly in opposing their col- 
league Franklin. The American quibblers invented a word on 
this occasion in order to avoid that condition in their treaty with 
France, according to which they were not to sign any prehmi- 
naries before France had done the same. They called the arti- 
cles on which they had agreed provisional articles. The English 
ministry were enabled to excite the jealousy of the Americans, 
and the latter urged on Franklin^s colleagues to outvote him and 
to hasten the conclusion of the treaty. Franklin's most recent 
biographer has plainly asserted, what Franklin himself only hints 
at in his letters, that he by no means approved of the ruse by 
which Messrs. Jay and Adams had deceived the French mini- 
stry*. Vergennes felt himself justly offended, and was very 

* Sparka's 'Life of Beojamin Franklin/ vol. i. p. 489. "The most remark- 
able circamatance attending the conclusion of the treaty of peace remains to 
be noticed. The American envoys not only negotiated it withoat consulting 
the court of France, but signed it without their knowledge, notwithstanding 
they were pointedly instructed by congress ' to make the most candid and 
confidential communications upon all subjects to the ministers of our generous 
ally the king of France, and to undertake nothing in the negotiations for peace 
or truce without their knowledge and concurrence ; ' and notwithstanding the 
pledge in the treaty of alliance, ' that neither of the two parties should con- 
clude either truce or peace with Great Britain without the formal consent of 
the other first obtained.' It is true that the treaty was only provisional, and 
was not to be ratified until France had likewise concluded a treaty ; but this 
reservation did not alter the nature of the act. When the American treaty 
was signed, it was not known to the commissioners what progress had been 
made by the French in their negotiation, or whether it -was likely to be com- 
pleted or the war to continue. There was also a separate article, which was 
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much surprised when the American ambassadorsi without having 
given him any information concerning the result of their n^;o- 
tiations^ communicated to him that they had signed the provi* 
sional articles on the 30th of November 17B3. 

By the signature of the provisional articles^ the new republic 
had entirely separated itself in point of fact from France; it waa 
therefore merely a fiction^ such as occurs every day in the En- 
glish courts of law and deceives no one, when they declared that 
the preliminaries agreed upon in Paris would not be signed till 
the English and French had come to terms in Versailles. The 
settlement of the terms of the peace between England and France 
was particularly delayed by an endeavour which king Oeoxge 
Illt and his ministers had made during the war to induce the 
king of Spain to conclude a separate peace, by offering to give 
up or to ej^change Gibraltar. This had been always a favourite 
idea of the king's ; he would not relinquish it when the siege of 
Qibraltar entirely failed, and therefore offered the English in ex- 
change very considerable Spanish possessions elsewhere : but the 
English people demanded that the rock should remain Englisbj 
and insisted upon this as much as Charles III. on his wish that 
it should be again united to Spain. The mere report of the pos- 
sibiUty of the cession of Gibraltar caused such a commotion in 
England, gave the opposition such an accession of strength, and 
caused such violent speeches in parliament, that it was only 
necessary for the ministers to have these speeches taken down 
and to send them to the French ministers, to convince the lat- 
ter, and at last even the king of Spain, or at least his ministers, 
that such a condition could never be thought of, if parliament 
was to give its consent to the peace* 

If any union had existed in Holland, if the discontented pa- 
triots bad followed the example of the Americans, and given their 
entire confidence to the government of the hereditary stadt- 
holder, at least for the time, they might have obtained much 
more favourable conditions than they afterwards did, when to a 
certain extent deserted by the French ; but the bad feeling of 
the states of the province of Holland towards England and their 
own government was too serious. The states of Holland were 
entirely French in their opinions j they trusted in Vergennes be- 
not iotended to be commuDicated to the French at all, concerning the southern 
boundary of the United States, in case West Florida should be given up to the 
British in their treaty with Spain." 
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cause he was an honourable man, although honour and honesty 
are seldom found in connexion with the prudence necessary for a 
diplomatist ; and principally for this reason Franklin was vexed 
at the quibble which his colleagues had practised on two such 
men as Yergennes and Louis XVI. Vergennes indeed, to avoid 
insulting Spain and at the same time to induce the obstinate king 
to a peace, gave up advantages which France might easily have 
retained had she been permitted to consult her own interest alone. 
This is particularly noticed by Franklin, in a letter bearing date 
December 14th, 17B2, in which he announces to the congress the 
articles which had that day been agreed on*, and which were, 
generally speaking, the same as the preUminaries signed on the 
10th of January, 1783. 

Spain had captured Florida and the Bahama islands, and was 
to have given back the latter in order to retain the rest ; but the 
English had retaken the islands at a later period. Notwith- 
standing this, inasmuch as both the English and the French mi- 
nistry wished more for peace, and in fact required it more, than 
the king of Spain, the latter was permitted to retain both the 
Floridas and the island of Minorca. France also obtained soma 
advantages : she obtained the islands of St. Pierre and Mique-^ 
Ion, as well as the right of fishing on the coast of Newfoundland 
under the same conditions as had been agreed on at the time of 
the peace of Utrecht. She was obliged indeed to give up the 
islands which had been captured in the West Indies, but ob- 
tained in exchange the settlements on the western coast of Africa 
and Pondioherry. We shall see at a later period that France 
lost a considerable territory in the East Indies, from Vergennes 

* He writes on the 14th of Decemher (Works, vol. ix. p. 442): " I have 
this day learned that the principal preliminaries between Prance and England 
are agreed on, to wit : — 

" 1. France is to enjoy the right of fishing and dryios on all the west coast 
of Newfoundland, down to Cape Ray. Miquelon and St. Pierre are to be re- 
stored and may be fortified. 

" 2. Senegal remains to France, and Goree to be restored with Gambia ea« 
tirely to Ensland. 

" 8. All the places taken from France in the East Indies to be restored, with 
a certain quantity of territory round them. 

"4. lu the West Indies, Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Kitt's, Nevis and 
Montserrat to be restored to England, St. Lucia to France." 

Several of the points here given by Franklin were afterwards changed, and 
France was allowed to retain Tobago. It forms no part of our purpose to 
quote the separate conditions of the treaty ; besides which, the treaties in ex- 
iento are to be found in Lacretelle, 'Hist, de France pendant le ISidme aiMt/ 
voLv. p«324. 
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confounding the names of Yilnour and Yaldaour. In the West 
Indies France retained the island of Tobago. The most import- 
ant point for its honour was however^ that the oppressive over- 
sight which^ according to former treaties^ the English had been 
allowed to exercise over Dunkirk entirely ceased. France was 
freed from an English overseer in a town on its territory^ and 
was permitted to re-open the harbour and to fortify the town. 
Holland alone^ in peace as in war, was considered by friends and 
foes as a nation which could neither deserve respect as a friend^ 
nor inspire fear as an enemy. A truce was indeed granted to 
the Dutch, but a peace was not agreed upon with them until the 
formal treaty was concluded on the 3rd of September 17B3, of 
which the preliminaries, signed in the beginning of the year^ 
formed the basis. This delay in the formal conclusion of the 
treaty was caused by the disturbances in parliament, which 
arose on account of the preliminaries, and by the change of 
ministry. 

These preUminaries announced to the English people, which 
had not been contented with the decidedly advantageous con* 
ditions of the peace of Paris in 17^3, because it was not to be 
satisfied even with considerable concessions on the part of Spain 
and France, the most honourable peace which France had con- 
cluded with England for more than a century, and on the other 
hand, the most disadvantageous one which the latter country 
had ever concluded with the former : this was more than Bri- 
tish pride could bear. Complaints were made on all sides, not 
only against the ministry, who were said to have betrayed the 
country, but particularly against the king, who had determined 
to put an end to the war at any price. At last, lord North, 
who had till then remained quiet, expressed himself in parlia- 
ment as violently as Fox and his partisans on the subject of the 
preliminaries, and lord Keppel resigned his situation as first 
lord of the admiralty, because he disapproved of them. It was 
shown on this occasion in England, as is at present the case 
in France, that a constitutional government may sometimes prove 
more hurtful to moraUty and to the assertion of a principle of 
truth and honour in public life than a despotic government, 
where the whole people is never informed of the disgraceful con- 
duct of its ruler^. An alliance was made between two parties^ 
who had for years most bitterly contended with one another, 
whose leaders were accustomed to call one another shameless 
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despot and godless democrat^ against a king honourable by na* 
ture, and though a bigoted yet an honest religious believer; the 
object of this union being to force upon him their leaders^ whom 
he detested for their want of faith, as ministers. 

Neither Fox nor lord North was strong enough alone to form 
a ministry and a parliament against Shelbume and Pitt ; they 
had the audacity therefore, notwithstanding each of them had 
declared times innumerable, that the principles of their lives and 
administration bore the same relation to each other as virtue to 
vice, or as truth to falsehood, to enter into an intimate connex- 
ion which deeply grieved all honourable persons. This union 
is called the coalition ministry of England. On this occasion it 
was also seen, how little honest people are to be listened to in 
politics. Shelbume's ministry was obliged to give way, and the 
two chiefs of the opposite party treated, like two powers, con- 
cerning the division of the spoil. Shelbmne wished at first to 
make arrangements with Fox, in order to prevent lord North 
from again coming into office, to the eternal disgrace of the de- 
mocratic party which was now connected with him ; but Fox was 
diplomatist and man of the world enough to be above such com- 
mon-place considerations, and did not choose to be in office under 
Shelburne; besides, the affair would have been prevented by 
Pitt, who would not hear of any such agreements. 

The negotiations concerning the coalition, and the division 
of the places, pensions and sinecures, paid for by the English 
people, to be thus obtained, and concerning their distribution 
among the friends and relations of lord Holland's son, the 
really great orator and statesman Fox, and lord North, the 
author of the American war, were carried on quite publicly. 
Lord North caused the conditions of this unnatural ministerial 
alliance to be discussed during several days by two plenipoten- 
tiaries (the future earl of Guildford and colonel Fitzherbert), 
without the king having been informed of the matter at all, and 
the coalition was then announced to parliament with unexampled 
audacity ou the 16th and l7th of February 1783. To attain 
their purpose and to compel the ministers to yield, it was pro- 
posed to refuse the sanction of parliament to the preliminaries 
signed in January ; this however could no longer be done, be- 
cause the upper house had already given its consent to them. 
The ministry, notwithstanding, was imable to maintain its po- 
sition; the coalition, on the contrary, took possession of the 
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government in parliament before obtaining anj aeata in the 
cabinet. 

Lord North announced with his accustomed coolness^ that he 
and his ally would not disturb the preliminaries of the intended 
peace^ and would not call upon the ministry for an explanation 
of their conduct^ nor even require any change in the points which 
had been granted ; but^ as he very plainly hints, would only dis- 
approve of every measure, in order that the ministry might be 
forced to retire. Fox declared that his sentiments perfectly agreed 
with those of lord North, and we shall quote his own words in 
a note, in order to show with what levity, with what perfect 
contempt for all that which in common life is called truth and 
honesty of conviction, he speaks of his connexion with the man 
whom he had persecuted for sixteen years as the author of the 
war, the oppressor of freedom, and the enemy of his country*. 
The ministers did not immediately yield, partly out of regard for 
the king and partly because they had a majority in the house of 
lords, while the majority of the coalition in the house of com- 
mons was a very inconsiderable one. The contest was carried 
on without any decision being arrived at till the 22nd of Febru- 
ary, but on the latter date Shelbume, who was accused of having 
shamefiilly abused his trust as minister, inasmuch as he used 
the state papers for his own ends, suddenly resigned his office- 
Had he been free from the accusation of embezzlement, as Pitt 
afterwu*ds was, it was universally believed that he would have 
been able to make good his position against the despised and 
hated coalition of two immoral opponents, notwithstanding the 
latter had carried a bill in the lower house to the effect that 

* The opinion given in the text is formed according to views of conduct 
long since considered antiquated. In Spain, in England, in France, what we 
here advert to is called exalted policy. The Spanish ministers, who are pre* 
sented witli orders by the French government, will speak as Fox did on this 
occasion. He said, namely, with a coolness which Guizot manifests now and 
then, but which forms no part of Thiers' character, " I have been accused of 
having formed a union with the noble lord (North), whose principles I have 
opposed for several years of my life ; but the grounds of our opposition are re» 
moved, and I do not conceive it to be honourable to keep up animosities for 
ever. 1 am happy at all times to have a proper opportunity to bury my resent- 
ments, and it is the wish of my heart that my friendships should never die. 
The American war was the source of my disagreement with the noble lord, 
and that cause of enmity being now no more, it is wise and fit to put an end 
to file ill-will, the animosity, the feuds and the rancour which it engenderlMl. 
It is a satisfaction to me to apply the appellation i^ friend to the noble lord ; 
I have found him honourable as an adversary, and have no doubt of his open- 
ness and sincerity as a friend." 
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the concessions which Great Britain had made to her enemies, 
by the provisional treaty and by the preliminary articles, were 
greater than these enemies had had any right to expect, con- 
sidering the present state of theif affairs and the strength of 
both parties. For the rest, the accusation against Shelbume 
has never been proved, although Pitt, who remained with the 
king for five weeks as chancellor of the exchequer, to spare 
him the bitter trial of enduring the men of the coalition about 
him, refused at a later period to take Shelbume into the ca* 
binet. 

The king delayed and hesitated, Pitt's guidance of public 
afiairs was a mere temporary expedient, and business in general 
was at a stand during these five weeks ; yet the king could not 
make up his mind to deliver himself and his people into the 
hands of an oligarchy, which had distributed all the advantages 
and offices without even asking him, and even before the former 
ministry had retired. The king not only left the ministry en^^ 
tirely without a chief during the five weeks of Pittas temporary 
administration of affairs, but he even threatened, at a time when 
every thing was dt a stand owing to the indecision and uncer* 
tainty of the cabinet, to retire to Hanover fbr some months and 
to leave England to itself. 

From the middle of March the house of commons besieged the 
king with repeated and urgent addresses on the appointment of 
a new ministry, whilst the coalition refused with great insolence 
every one who was to be admitted into the cabinet or even into 
the household out of regard for the king, and refused to make the 
slightest change in the pre-arranged order of the administration. 
When Pitt finally resigned his oflice towards the end of March, 
and in the course of the week which elapsed betwfeen this event 
and the resolution of the kmg on the 2nd of April, the whole 
machine of the English administration had come to a stand-still, 
the king yielded to necessity and sent for the duke of Portland, 
whom the oligarchy, allied against king and people, had chosen 
for their chief, or rather to whom they had left the honour of 
representing them. The duke was made first lord of the trea- 
sury, and the whole oligarchy of the cabinet consisted of seven 
members, whilst the previous one had consisted of eleven, and 
the one before that of nine. 

Fox was a second time Secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
and lord North for the home department ; lord Keppel was made 
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first lord of the admiralty. Burke and Sheridan did not properly 
belong to the cabinet, but they obtained offices suitable to their 
iirishes and necessities, so that they too were paid for their 
speeches in parliament; Burke became paymaster of the forces, 
and Sheridan secretary of the treasury. The government, pro- 
perly speaking, was in the hands of Fox during the period of the 
coalition ministry ; lord North distributed the court offices, the 
honorary offices and distinctions, according to the agreement; 
the disinclination of the king therefore to every proposal of the 
ministers necessarily continued. This dislike of the king, to- 
gether with the opposition headed by William Pitt and Dundas, 
restrained the activity of the ministry, whom the parliament, 
chosen under lord North's directions, in other respects entirely 
obeyed, because the members who had formerly been liberal had 
united with the absolutists. Every endeavour to overcome the 
king's repugnance was in vain, although he was a master in the 
art of dissembling, for which reason he was considered cold and 
deceitful. He gave audiences to his ministers, but received all 
the members of the cabinet with stiff formality and cold polite* 
ness ; he allowed them to advise him, or rather to dictate to him 
the necessary measures, followed their advice, signed all papers 
that were laid before him, but he never showed them the small- 
est confidence, and gave them plainly enough to understand, 
that though he acknowledged their talents and capability of con- 
ducting business, he utterly despised them as men. 

When Fox began to despair of the king, and consequently of 
the continuance of his ministry, he conceived the unfortunate 
idea of turning the coalition into an oligarchy which should be 
able to make parliaments and sustain itself without any assist- 
ance from the king : this was to be brought about by making 
the East India Company and all its immense possessions in 
the East Indies, as well as the principal commercial interests of 
the whole nation, dependent on the government of the mini- 
stry, and on the duration of the parliament which was devoted 
to it. The condition of the chartered East India Company, 
and the conduct of its directors, officers, etc., who were chosen 
by the shareholders, had previously rendered an interference 
of the ministry and of parliament in Indian affairs necessary. 
The more extensive the empire of the company became in In- 
dia;, and the greater their commerce, the more money was to 
be given by the English people, to prevent bankruptcy or a 
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stand-stillj in consequence of the bad government there. The 
whole internal arrangement of the company required alteration 
therefore, in order to withdraw the millions of subject Indians 
from the hands of griping merchants and to place them under 
the protection of the British government. The arrangements 
of the company, according to which every share of 500/. gave 
one vote, and thus 100,000/. two hundred votes, in a company 
called the " Company of Proprietors,*' brought the government 
of a country, at that time larger than Germany, into the hands 
of a few rich Englishmen ; for the directors were chosen by the 
proprietors, and responsible to them alone. This system was 
shown to be very faulty long before the seven years' war, because, 
since the time of the war of succession, the company had been 
continually obliged to draw upon the exchequer by means of 
the parliament; after the seven years' war it was obliged to be 
quite given up. 

Since the seven years' war, or rather since the cruel, treacherous 
and predatory undertakings of lord Clive, a man who from a 
merchant's clerk became a statesman and a hero, and who united 
all the qualities of a great Asiatic diplomatist with the talents of 
a distinguished European general, a great portion of India had 
been occupied by the troops of the East India Company : its di* 
rectors could not however be kings in Asia and merchants in Eu- 
rope, without the most destructive effects being produced to 
England. These consequences were perceived even in Clive's 
time and by his means, and produced a deep feeling of dissatis- 
faction in the better part of the nation, which even in our days 
is larger in England than in any other of the corrupted nations of 
Europe. That India should be properly governed from London 
was impossible, as long as the directors were entirely inde- 
pendent of the English government, and the superior officers in 
India were only accountable to the directors themselves, whose 
creatures or instruments they were. The superior officers there- 
fore, the governors on the coast of Coromandel and in the pro* 
vinces on the Ganges, had without exception, since the peace of 
Paris, behaved in the most disgraceful and barbarous manner 
towards the princes and inhabitants of the conquered territory. 
Whilst therefore the East India Company rewarded, honoured 
and loaded their governors with presents for their talents, the 
representatives of the English nation summoned them to a ju- 
dicial account, because they had disgraced the name of English- 

VOL. V. X 
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men by public crimes. Rumbold, who, as governor of the 
Coromandel ooast^ at once despotically cruel and oppressively 
avaricious, had despised all law and morality, only escaped an 
accusation of the house of commons before the upper house by 
his death, which happened at a convenient time : Clive, and his 
successor Warren Hastings, (a man of talents and energy, but 
also totally unprincipled,) were actually accused as criminals at 
different times. 

The afiairs of the company were so badly managed by the Lon- 
don directors as long as no one exercised any oversight over 
them, that parliament, to avoid a bankruptcy, which must have 
destroyed the credit of England and plunged millions of human 
beings into misery, had several times voted millions of money to 
assist them. The nation which was thus obliged to pay, had 
therefore undoubtedly a right to interest itself in the admini- 
stration of the financial afiairs of the private company which it 
thus assisted, and, at the same time, in the manner in which 
provinces conquered by English troops were governed. This 
had been done in 1773, when lord North was at the head of the 
ministry. Lord Clive was then attacked with as much viru- 
lence in parliament as Burke afterwards exhibited against Wairen 
Hastings. This was at a time when the East India Company 
required from parliament a loan of 440,000/., and also really 
obtained it. Lord North then introduced a bill into parliament, 
according to which the afiairs of India were subjected to the 
oversight of the ministry, and by which means he increased 
exceedingly the patronage of ministers, upon which their power 
in parliament and their influence in the choice of its mem- 
bers particularly depend. This first bill in reference to the 
affairs of the East India Company is known under the name of 
the Regulation Bill^. 

This bUl ordered, that in future the directors should be chosen 
every four years, and that the possession of 1000/. in stock 
should give a right to a vote, instead of 500/., as had previously 
been the case. Further, according to this bill, a new court of 
law was to be established in Calcutta, to consist of a chief-justice 
and three inferior judges, to be appointed by the crown. Finally^ 

* We quote the bill by the name by which it is known and most be referred 
to : the whole title of it is, "A bill for establishing certain regulations for the 
better management of the affairs of the East India Company, as well in India 
as in Europe." 
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a general government was to be established in Bengal, to which 
the other presidencies were to be subject. The existing council 
and the present governor were to be confirmed, but other per- 
sons on the part of the government were to be associated with 
them. For the future no one was to be named to the higher offices 
by the company alone, without consulting and obtaining leave 
from the English ministry. On this occasion it was also deter- 
mined that Clive should be required to give an account of his 
conduct, and that for the future every increase of land and ter- 
ritory which should be made in the name of the company should 
form part of the British empire. This bill however did not do 
away with the principal evil, namely the faulty administration, and 
the company continued, on the one hand, in spite of the bill to 
make conquests for themselves ; and, on the other, the difficulties 
in money-matters continued under Warren Hastings, the first 
governor-general. This governor, who was afterwards so vio- 
lently attacked and stamped as a monster and a tyrant by 
Burke's speeches in the house of lords, is as much praised by 
some writers for his arrangements and his administration as he 
is blamed by others. Any inquiry into this point on our part 
does not belong to a work which is specially intended for Eu- 
ropean history ; and, besides this, the trial of Warren Hastings 
happened at a much later period than the one we are at present 
considering. 

Even during lord North's ministry the conviction had become 
general, from the continual complaints of the government of the 
merchants and their officers in India, and still more in conse- 
quence of the faulty administration of the revenue and of trade, 
and from the continually threatening bankruptcies, that little or 
nothing had been gained by the regulation bill; that, on the 
contrary, parliament must interfere to a considerable extent, 
must introduce a radical reform in the company and its admi- 
nistration, and particularly must entirely take fi*om the com- 
pany the government of the provinces which they had acquired 
during and since the seven years^ war. As far as the company was 
concerned, both Rumbold and Warren Hastings were excellent 
men. Both had gained much money and land from the Mah-» 
rattas and by the conquest of Hyder Ali in the Carnatic ; but 
the political crimes of these men had only enriched themselves 
and a few favourites besides; the immense riches gained at 
the company's expense bad rather injured than improved their 

x2 
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finances, and they were again obliged to have recourse to par- 
liament As the charter of the East India Company was only 
given for limited periods, it was proposed in 1780 to take ad- 
vantage of the termination of one of these periods in the begin- 
ning of the following year (1781) to make these changes; but it 
was afterwards determined to extend the charter for a short 
time, and in the meantime to appoint two committees to inquire 
minutely into the state of afiairs in India. In these committees 
the then solicitor-general of Scotland, Dundas, was, even under 
lord North, the principal person ; and on the recommendation of 
the committee several reforms were made in the company, and 
several changes introduced in the course of the years 1781 and 
1 782. These resolutions were however disregarded in a most 
remarkable manner. It was determined in parliament that 
Rumbold should be brought to trial : this however never took 
place, and he died without any notice having been taken of his 
numerous crimes. Warren Hastings was to have been recalled 
and brought to trial : the directors entirely disregarded the re- 
solution of the parliament, confirmed him in his office, and for 
some years longer he continued his government, which more 
resembled that of an Asiatic despot than anything else. The 
reason of this contempt of the orders of parliament was, that 
there was no longer any one to watch over the execution of the 
resolution since the first committee, which was chosen for the 
better arrangement of law and justice in India and for inquiry 
into the causes of the war in the Camatic, had been broken up. 
The other committee, which was to propose a new organization of 
these subjects, still continued to sit, but the proposals made by 
Dundas and approved of by them were not laid before parliament 
till circumstances had entirely changed. 

The report which Dundas had drawn up was not laid before 
parliament till 1783, when the author had already taken his 
place with Pitt on the opposition benches. The proposals con- 
tained in this report were therefore rejected, and Fox promised 
to bring forward a bill for entirely reforming matters in India. 
Pitt and his friends agreed with the ministerial party, that the 
evils in the administration and government of the British pos- 
sessions in India were only to be thoroughly done away with by 
placing these possessions under the guardianship of the British 
government. With this object Fox brought forward two bills in 
November 1783, in which his real intention, namely, that of 
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making the ministry and even the parliament entirely indepen- 
dent of the king and the people^ and of retaining them under 
the influence of the coalition, was so carefully concealed, that 
very few statesmen perceived his real object under the form of 
the reformation of a mercantile company, and the king had not 
the least idea of it. One of the proposed bills contained the 
wisest, justest, mildest and most excellent regulations concern- 
ing the administration of justice, government, and law affairs 
in India, by means of which all opportunities for such acts 
of oppression of the Indians as had been complained of would 
be removed. The other related to the internal regulations 
of the company itself. The former of these has nothing what- 
ever to do with the histoiy of which we are here to treat, how- 
ever important an acquaintance with its provisions may be in 
other respects ; the latter, which was inseparably connected with 
it, brought about the downfall of the coalition ministry. By 
means of this latter bill, the company was not only subjected 
to the oversight of the ministry, which every one felt to be 
necessary, but the new regulation of the company was so ar- 
ranged as to render it impossible for the king to dismiss the 
ministry. 

The monopoly of the company, of which they have only been 
deprived in our days, was to be continued, and nothing was 
determined as to whether the right of possession of land should 
belong to the company or to the crown : on the other hand, the 
entire administration of all the afiairs of the company, as well re- 
lating to trade as to government, was to be withdrawn from the 
directors and the so-called proprietors or holders of 1000/. 
stock, by whom the directors were chosen. The administration, 
the nomination of officers, the right to make war and peace, were 
entirely lodged with the ministry by the manner in which the 
commissioners, to whom all this was entrusted, were chosen, and 
brought into connexion with the British government. Fox pro- 
posed to entrust the direction of the afiairs of the company to 
seven members of those families in England most influential 
from their landed property or wealth, and the execution of such 
orders as they might give, or arrangements as they might make, 
to nine directors of the company itself. It will be easily seen, 
from the names of the seven gentlemen whom he proposed for 
this office, how he intended to connect the ministerial party of the 
English aristocracy with the ministry, and this latter with the 
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parliament, or rather, with the influence of the seven members 
on the elections. The seven persons were, earl Fitzwilliam, 
viscount Lewisham, the right honourable Frederick Montague, 
the honourable George Augustus North, sir Gilbert Elliot and 
sir Henry Fletcher, barts., and Robert Gregory, esq. These all 
belonged to the same fiunilies which had already taken forcible 
possession of the ministry, and were chosen in exactly the same 
proportion in which the coalition had divided among themselves 
the ministry when obtained. 

For the rest, Fox, although, when he named the commission- 
ers to be appointed, he was obliged to show openly that it was 
intended to extend the power of the ministry much further than 
had ever been done before, endeavoured by all sorts of irrelevant 
provisions to conceal his intention of confirming its government 
for any length of time. For instance, it was said in the proposed 
bill, — which however can only be regarded as a deception, — that 
the nomination of the commissioners was only to rest vrith the 
parliament, t. e. with the ministry, under whose influence it was 
chosen, for a short period, and that they were in future to be 
chosen by the shareholders. At the same time the shareholders 
were held in check by the fact, that the whole arrangement was 
only to last for a short time. For in order to meet the objection 
that the ministers were taking unwarrantable liberties with pri- 
vate property, it was proposed that the act of parliament, by 
which the East India Company was deprived of its charter^ 
should only continue in force four years ; and in this manner 
the shareholders were held in check. By this means also the 
following parliament would be bound to the coalition. For in- 
asmuch as no resolution concerning the duration of these regu- 
lations could be come to till the end of four years, and as a new 
parliament would have to be chosen before that time, it was 
manifestly the interest of all, who found their advantage in keep- 
ing up what was once established, to use their utmost influence 
in getting together a house of commons favourable to the mi« 
nisters*. 

The intention of the India bill was dear to every one ; but 

* In Pitt's speeches the reader will find a more detailed and exact account 
of that which we have here only given in general terms, viz. that Fox wished to 
sacrifice king, parliament and people to ooe party ; that he wished to raise the 
existing disgraceful coalition of liberals and oligarchs to such a pitch of power, i 

that no change or different junction of circumstances could overthrow them, or 
even weaken their infiuenoe. 
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king Oeorge, who only occasionally read a newspaper, and ge« 
nerally fell asleep over it, whom no one was permitted to ap« 
proach (such was his observance of etiquette) who was not fully 
entitled to do so, suspected nothing, although he might easily 
have seen, from the speeches of Pitt and his friends in parliament, 
that he was to become a subject of his own ministers by means 
of this proposal, for he had only approved of it because he was 
not able to discover its hidden intention. The bill was read 
three times in the house of commons with a rapidity imheard of 
in cases of such importance, and each time carried by a large 
majority, so as to be presented at the bar of the house of 
lords on the 9th of December. Here also, at the first reading 
on the 9th, lord Temple and the duke of Richmond as oppo- 
nents of the coalition, and lord Thurlow as a friend of the 
king, endeavoured in vain to defend the threatened principles of 
the constitution; the law received the consent of the peers, 
although lord Temple, who was supported by the duke of Rich- 
mond, openly chaiged the ministers with betraying the king and 
the country*. Lord ThurioW also, who was a member of the 
privy-council, had given the' 'king the first hint he had received 
concerning the intention of th6 bill in proposing a commission to 
be appointed by ministers, and endeavoured in a violent speech 
to excite all who were in any way concerned in the East India 
trade against the measures which had beeu approved by the 
house of commonst* AH was in vain ; the biU was not only 
carried on the 9th of December, but also at the second reading 
on the 15th, by a majority of 87 against 79 : the ministry there- 
fore considered their object to be gained, inasmuch as ailer the 
result of the first two readings, the third reading appeared to be 
a mere form. 

Between the first and second reading of the bill however, earl 
Temple had had an audience of the king on the 11th, and had 

* He said, " that he was happy to embrace the first opportunity of entering 
his protest against so infamous a bill, — against a stretch of power so truly 
alarming, and that went near to seize upon the most inestimable part of our 
constitution — our chartered rights." 

t Lord Thurlow declared the bill " to be a most atrocious violation of pri- 
vate property, in justification of which, if the plea of political necessity were 
urged, that necessity must be proved by evidence at the bar of the house, and 
not by reports from a committee, to which he should pay as much attention as 
to the romance of Robinson Crusoe." 
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at last opened his eyes to the real purpose of the bill which 
had been so hastily carried through both houses ; and as the 
occasion was one such as had never before occurred, so the king 
took a step till then unheard of. The king, terrified at being 
obstructed in the free choice of his ministers, desired the earl to 
take the dangerous, and, according to the English constitution, 
unlawful step, of entreating his (the king's) personal friends not 
to vote for the bill on the third reading. For this however earl 
Temple required an authority. The king therefore wrote a card, 
which he gave to the earl in a secret audience, on which was 
stated, " That his majesty allowed earl Temple to say, that who- 
ever voted for the India bill was not only not his friend, but 
would be considered by him as his enemy. And if these words 
were not strong enough, earl Temple might use whatever words 
he might deem stronger or more to the purpose.'^ 

The bishops and all who stood in close connexion with the 
court, or who esteemed the king personally or as a private indi- 
vidual, did not wish publicly to offend him, although, politically 
speaking, they might not be of his opinion ; they were obliged 
therefore to pay some attention to the expressed wish of the 
king on the occasion of the third reading on the 17th ; and even 
the prince of Wales, whose vote on the 15 th had been one of the 
eight in the ministerial majority, could not resist the will of his 
father, and was absent. By these means the rejection of the 
bill on the third reading was secured "i^, and the king appeared 
to be at open war with his ministers without there being the 
least probability of his being able to govern without them. The 
two houses of parliament were at open war ; the ministers and 
their friends used stronger language against the king and the 
peers in parliament than had ever been done by Wilkes, by the 
author of the Letters of Junius, by the democratical lord mayor, 
or even by the common-council of London, which was never 
particularly careful as to the propriety or choice of its expres- 
sions. One member of parliament strove to exceed another in 
the violence of his proposals and the insulting nature of his 
speeches. 

♦ The particular account of these transactions, as well as the names of those 
who either personally or by proxy voted against the bill on the 17th, after 
having voted for it on the 9th and 15th, may be found in Wraxall, vol. ti. 
p. 458-460. 
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A ministerial member^ Mr. William Baker, who is to be con- 
sidered among the light troops of the yvar, moved, That to report 
the opinion or pretended opinion of the king upon any bill or 
other proceeding, depending in either house of parliament, with 
a view to influence the votes of the members, was a high crime 
and misdemeanour; and this motion was carried. After him 
Fox rose and made a speech, such as hardly any of the Gironde 
ever made in 1792 in the French legislative assembly, and 
yet Fox was at the time minister of that very king whom he 
violently assailed in parliament, at the same time attacking the 
upper house with great vigour. Fox accuses both the peers and 
the king of having entered into a conspiracy against the majority 
of the members of the house of commons, and goes so far as to 
say of those members of the house of lords who had voted against 
his bill, '' That they were the praetorian guards of Tiberius, or 
rather janisaiies, who at the command of their sultan had 
strangled his bill.'' At the same time he particularly refers to 
Pitt, and accuses him of seeking in a dishonourable manner to 
get possession of the ministry ; and he complains of lord Temple 
that he had brought a kind of order into the house of lords 
against his bill, similar to that which Tiberius despatched to the 
senate from Caprsea against Sejanus. 

Lord Temple and William Pitt were actually at this time the 
secret advisers of the king, and they allowed themselves to be 
frightened neither by the violent resolutions which were passed 
by the house of commons in this first stormy sitting, nor by the 
threatening preparations for a succeeding one, although all these 
resolutions were passed exactly as the coalition wished, and ac- 
cording to their motions, by a majority of 73. On the l7th Pitt 
had called upon the ministers to send in their resignations, and had 
then resolved, relying upon the anxiety respecting the constitu- 
tion, which was carefuUy spread by means of the public papers 
and of pamphlets, upon the dislike of the coalition, and upon the 
outcry raised on their late attack on private property, to engage 
boldly in a contest with the parliament. After the violent lan- 
guage which the ministers had used on the l7th, the king him- 
self expected that they would send in their resignations on the 
following day. He waited however in vain the whole of the 18th : 
when they did not appear he sent a royal messenger to them at 
midnight, requesting them to send him the seals by the under- 
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secretary of state^ but to spare him their presence. The king 
received the seals at one o'clock in the morning, and lord Temple 
took them into his keeping for the time, and the same morning 
letters of dismissal were sent to the various members of the 
cabinet 

These letters were indeed signed by lord Temple, but it was 
Pitt who on the 19th became premier, in the 24th year of his age, 
in the double capacity of first lord of the treasury and of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, inasmuch as he could not long endure 
even lord Temple's influence along with his own. Lord Temple 
was first made secretary of state, but was obliged to retire after 
three days. At the same time a total change was made in all 
branches of the ministry, such as had hardly occurred in 1782. 

After these changes in the offices at court and in the cabinet 
every one expected a dissolution of parliament, inasmuch as the 
coalition^parliament rejected every proposal of the new ministry, 
and it was to be feared that it would reject the mutiny bill and 
refuse the budget. Pitt therefore considered it necessary to 
continue the contest until he had gained over to his side so many 
men of influence and so many voices among the public, that parlia^ 
ment should no longer dare entirely to refuse the long-postponed 
budget. The subject of the dissolution of parliament caused a 
difference of opinion between Pitt and lord Temple ; for although 
they were agreed as to the necessity of a dissolution, they differed 
as to the time when it should take place, and the result of the 
measures, which Pitt obstinately insisted on, sufficiently proves, 
that even at that time he possessed the same political tact which 
he afterwards displayed on every occasion where it was called 
for. Pitt wished to keep the parliament in continual alarm by a 
threatened dissolution, until it should no longer have the courage 
to reject the mutiny bill and the budget ; lord Temple, on the 
other hand, wished to dissolve it immediately, and this caused him 
to retire from the cabinet after having held office only three days. 
From this time Pitt and Dundas particularly opposed the vio- 
lence of the house of commons. Lord Thurlow, as chancellor, 
had a much easier post in the house of lords, inasmuch as the 
peers who had composed the majority against the India bill were 
necessarily on his side, as they were engaged in a common cause. 
The lower house was in fear of a dissolution, and endeavoured 
by a very violent address, voted on the 22nd of December, to 
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prevent a dissolutioii or prorogation^ and this too before the new 
cabinet was completed. Pitt himself was not present on this 
occasion^ but a positive statement was made in his name and by 
his authority, that he neither intended to dissolve nor to pro- 
rogue the parliament. Notwithstanding this, the address was 
voted by such a majority that a division was unnecessary, — 
the most violent address that had been presented to a British 
sovereign since the Revolution')'. 

This address was presented by a very numerous deputation, 
and the whole coalition-party is said to have been disrespectful 
enough to appear en masse before the king. Inasmuch as the 
holydays began immediately, and necessarily caused some in- 
terruption to the sittings of the parliament, the prime minister 
caused the king to return an evasive, but at the same time 
friendly answer, which was however so expressed that the fear 
of a dissolution was expressly retained. When parliament again 
assembled on the 12th of January 17B4, five or six more declara- 
tions followed, each more violent than the other. Among these 
declarations was one — " That in the present state of his majesty^s 
dominions it was peculiarly necessary that there should be an ad- 
ministration which had the confidence of that house and the 
public.^^ Pitt, although still in a considerable minority in the 
house of commons, continued to be prime minister, pursued the 
same course, caused the feelings of the people to be worked upon 
by every means in his power, and first assured himself of a ma- 
jority in the upper house, until, what must necessarily be the case, 
public opinion should have entirely deserted his opponents. The 
duke of Rutland and earl Gower, afterwards marquis of Stafibrd, 
were the first to join Pitt, and as he showed himself then conser- 
vative, as he afterwards was, the other peers willingly followed 
their example. The lower house in the meantime was making the 
greatest efforts, and the more so, as since the time when Rudand 

* It was proposed by Mr. Erskine that an address should be presented to 
the king, stating " the alarming report of an intended dissolution of parli&. 
ment ; to represent to his majesty the inconveniences and dangers that would 
attend such a measure, at a moment when the maintenance of the public 
credit, the support of the revenue, and more especially the distressed state of 
the finances of the East India Company, and the disorders prevailing in their 
government both at home and abroad, demanded the most immediate atten- 
tion; to beseech his majesty to suffer them to proceed on the important 
business recommended to them in his speech*from the throne ; and to hearken 
to the voice of his faithful commons, and not to the secret advices of persons 
who may have private interests of their own separate from the true interest of 
his majesty and his people.'^ 
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and Oower had gone over to him, the minister relied on the house 
of lords, and as also the general feeling in the public was be- 
coming favourable to the king. 

On the 16th of January lord Charles Spencer's motion. That 
the continuance in office of the present ministers, in whom par- 
liament had no confidence, was contrary to the principles of the 
constitution, was carried ; but it was seen on this occasion that 
the rats were beginning to move. The majority of the oppo- 
sition, which had consisted of fifty-four, sunk to twenty-one. 
Immediately after this Pitt attempted to carry his India bill 
through the house, a bill such as had been eagerly demanded, 
and which the condition of the East India Company rendered 
imperatively necessary. This bill was not rejected at the first 
reading, as had been expected, but on the second, and then only 
by a majority of eight. This was on the 23rd of January ; from 
this time forward the addresses, as usual on such occasions, were 
poured in from all comers against Fox's India bill, the parlia- 
ment and the king were overwhelmed with addresses in favour 
of the new ministry, and both parties assumed the appearance 
of wishing to produce a reconciliation by means of a mixed mi- 
nistry. The attempts which were made with regard to this pro- 
ject (and which were hardly seriously intended) appear to us to 
belong to a special history of England ; it will be enough for our 
purpose, namely the general history of Europe, to point out 
the way in which the aristocracy, under Pitt's conduct, was vic- 
torious over the king, entirely shut him out from the influence 
which he had sought since 1763, and which he had partly ob- 
tained, and at the same time repressed that democratic spirit 
which Fox had in some respects favoured. 

The upper house felt itself sufficiently strong in public opinion 
to be able to enter into a contest with the house of commons ; it 
resolved therefore in the beginning of February, That it is un- 
constitutional in one of the two houses to assume a discretionary 
power, and that it is undoubtedly part of the king's prerogative 
to appoint the highest officers of government without asking the 
opinion of any one, and that this house has every reason to place 
the firmest reliance on his majesty's wisdom in the exercise of 
this prerogative. The house of commons saw itself therefore 
compelled to free itself from the appearance of any violation of 
the constitution, and to declare — 1. ^^ That it had never assumed 
to itself a right to suspend the execution of the laws: and 
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2. That for them to declare their opinion respecting the exercise 
of any discretionary power was constitution^ and agreeable to 
estabUshed usage.'^ Immediately after this^ the open war, which 
had been suspended till the middle of February by the advances 
made by the ministry to the coalitionists, was renewed on the 
20th. 

On this day a new address was presented to the king, in which 
he was earnestly requested to change his ministers*. When 
this address too met with a friendly but decidedly negative an- 
swer. Fox would have been perhaps inclined in the course of the 
following month to reject the mutiny bill and to refuse the long- 
delayed budget, but he perceived on the 1st of March that his 
party would not follow him to that extremity. On the 1st of 
March the parliament passed a formal and decided resolution, 
in which it this time expressly demanded from the king the re- 
moval of his ministers t* Pitt was enabled to allow the king to 
answer this resolution in a friendly tone with the more ease, as he 
knew that the parliament, however hostile to himself personally, 
would no longer venture to check the whole course of the admini- 
stration by refusing its votes. This was shortly afterwards made 
publicly known^ when Fox, after the last answer of the king, 
carried up a new representation and complaint to the king. This 
representation was more violent, more extensive, and better sup- 
ported by plausible reasons, than any of the former onesi^ 5 ^^^ 
as it was only carried by a majority of one, Fox could not but ac- 
knowledge that it was prudent, at least for the present, to allow 
the contest to drop, in order not to bring about a dissolution. 

This was a signal for all those who had the slightest hopes of 
finding a good reception to join the ministerials, as the refusal of 

* The words of the resolution are, " That the continuance of the present 
ministers in trusts of the highest importance and respectability was contrary 
to the principles of the constitution and injurious to the interests of the king 
and the people." 

t " The house humbly prays his majesty that he will be graciously pleased to 
lay the foundation of a strong and stable government, by the previous removal 
of his present ministers." 

I Tliis long representation to the king, which fills several pages, begins with 
these words : " We cannot refrain from expressing our sorrow, that although 
his majesty's paternal goodness had urged his majesty to convince himself of 
the advantages which might arise from an administration such as we have 
pointed out in our resolution, his majesty yet allows himself to be misled, and 
prefers the opinions of single individuals to the reiterated advice of the repre- 
sentatives of his people in parliament assembled, in respect to the means by 
which 80 desirable an object is to be accomplished," &c. 
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the budget ivas no longer to be thought of. The papers had em* 
bittered the minds of the people against Fox's India bill and 
against the attack on the right of property, of which the cosli- 
tion were accused, and every one was convinced, on account of 
the feeling in the whole country, and because the coalition, and 
especially Fox, were excessively disliked, that Pitt's victory was 
complete. He however did not proceed hastily, but even after 
the principal matter respecting income and expenditure had been 
settled on the 9th of March, he laid other matters before the 
parliament, and then prorogued it on the 24th. On the following 
day, March 25th, the coalition-parliament was dissolved and a 
general election ordered. On this occasion Pitf s party certainly 
permitted themselves to make use of means not sanctioned by 
law at the election for Westminster, in order to endeavour to <x>m- 
pel Fox to take his seat in parliament as member for a Scotch bo- 
rough : the elections however turned out in general unfavourably 
to the coalition, and the new parliament would have been still more 
favourable to the minister, bad it not been known that the king 
and the prince of Wales disagreed materially on most points. 
As Fox and Sheridan had taken the part of the prince of Wales, 
Pitt was obliged to take the personal affairs of the king under 
his immediate protection, and this threw great difficulties in his 
way as minister. 

The history of the new ministry, and of the parliament by 
which it was supported, does not fall within this period, but in 
that of the Revolution ; we shall therefore close this section with 
some few remarks. First of all, Pitt's second India bill, by 
means of which the control of the East India affiiirs and of the 
East India Company was placed with the ministry, was imme- 
diately received by the new parliament. By this means, the 
influence, the distribution of places and offices of which the 
East India Company had to dispose, was not given, as Fox had 
intended, to one single ministry, but to each successive ministry 
as it came into power. After this began slowly and carefully an 
aristocratic or conservative movement under Pitt's direction, 
now become quite necessary to the king, who was afraid of 
falling into the hands of his enemies, by whom the prince of 
Wales had been already secured, and who made fine speeches in 
parliament in defence of his debts and expenses ; and this con- 
servative movement was exactly the opposite of that democratic 
one which had been going on since 1763. This movement 
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backivards^ or in other words, this care to retain all old abuses, 
all useless pensions, all the privileges of certain families respect- 
ing honourable and lucrative posts in the army and navy, all 
rotten boroughs, all sinecures and useless livings, all the points 
of^ as it is always called, the glorious constitution, as honour- 
able remnants of the middle ages, increased since 1784 in En- 
gland, exactly in the same proportion as everything old began 
to vanish and give way on the continent. And hence it was, that 
in after-times, from 1800, Buonaparte and Pitt, as the new and 
the old times, as a strictly miUtaiy monarch and the head of an 
aristocracy consisting of merchants, hierarchs and landowners 
from the times of feudalism, bore the same relation to each other 
that the republicans of France did to Pitt and Coburg. 



CHAPTER II. 



PERIOD OF COMMOTION IN THE INTERIOR OF THE STATES 
OF THE CONTINENT UNTIL THE FIRST SIGNS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



§1. 

THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. FROM THE DEATH OF HIS MOTHER 
TILL THE WAR WITH THE TURKS. 

Joseph II. wished, by means of monarchical power^ to effect 
that which in other states was opposed by the same means : he 
therefore came into collision with the people and the opinions of 
his time^ from a cause entirely different from that which gene- 
rally operated among the despotic princes of Europe. He 
wished to effect a complete change in the administration and 
government, the education, instruction, and state of religion, the 
legislation and law of his dominions : these changes were such 
as cannot possibly be brought about without a revolution and 
without consulting the people, and Joseph had no idea of adopt- 
ing this course ; his history therefore is an account of the disap- 
pointments of a prince, who, inspired with the best intentions, 
contends against the existing state of things, without finding 
any assistants or fellow-labourers, or without even seeking any. 
He opposed his own common sense to prescriptive right and 
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feudal institutions, to politics and pedantry, to the study of the 
law and to the then prevailing superstition, nay, even to the con- 
stitution and to charters of every description; he was often 
obliged therefore to act the tyrant againsthis will, in orderto carry 
into effect those measures which form a subject of rejoicing to all 
men of understanding in Austria even to the present day. He 
alone was able to diffuse the little light which all the friends of 
progressive improvement in Austria hailed with joy, and for 
which many yet bless the emperor in secret. They did not, it 
is true, always obtain these advantages without some acts of in- 
justice and severity; but radical reforms must necessarily be 
connected with temporary injustice and severity. 

Immediately after the commencement of his reign on the 28th 
of November 1780, he issued a formal proclamation, in which 
he stated, that relying upon the consciousness of his good in- 
tentions as a ruler, he should only keep in view the benefit of 
the whole commimity, without regard to the prejudices or 
privileges of the several nations and tribes of which his king- 
dom consisted, or in other words, that he should not consult 
the plenipotentiaries of the Bohemians, Hungarians, &c., but 
should treat these nations in the same way as his German sub- 
jects. He therefore entirely disregarded the palladium of the 
Hungarians, their sacred crown and their constitution, and did 
not even suffer himself to be crowned king of Hungary, from 
which circumstance the Hungarians deduced a very unfavour- 
able omen for the continuance of their constitution. In Belgium 
he appeared at first disposed to respect the prejudices of the 
people, because he was bound by treaties with the powers who 
were securities for the performance of the conditions of the 
peace of Utrecht. He received the homage of the different pro- 
vinces of Belgium as duke or count in person, and took upon 
himself the obligation to maintain the existing constitution, 
although even at that time (July 1781), after having visited 
Holland, and particularly Amsterdam in the previous month, 
under the name of count Falkenstein, he attributed the great 
difference in respect to commerce and riches which he had re- 
marked between the seven provinces and Belgium, entirely to 
the constitution, the hierarchy, and the feudal system of the 
middle ages, which continued to subsist in the latter* The first 
thing Joseph did on his return to Vienna was to put an end to 
the government of the principal families, and to the offices held 
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by a number of persons of distinction^ the duties of which were 
either discharged by their subordinates or by their secretaries^ or 
not at all. This system was one the origin of which could no 
longer be traced^ and which was completely restored imder 
Francis II. He formed no new hierarchy of administration 
because he had not entire confidence in any one, which was 
quite right, and because he wished to see, hear, and direct every- 
thing himself, which was impossible. He sat in his cabinet 
surrounded by secretaries, listened to every one, and his acti- 
vity never ceased day or night; but he forgot that Haroun 
Alraschid's celebrated system of government in the east was en- 
tirely inapplicable in the west. The proclamation of the one 
and indivisible Austrian empire which he issued was received 
with much the same sort of feelings by the Hungarians, Bohe- 
mians, Belgians and Lombards, as that of the one and indivisible 
Helvetic republic was received by the majority of the cantons of 
Switzerland in 1798. Joseph openly declared to the Hunga- 
rians on this subject, or at any rate to a Hungarian magnate^ 
that his government was German, and that he would not even 
ofiicially acknowledge the eidstence of the language of the mil- 
lions of his subjects who spoke in a different tongue*. 

Joseph therefore divided his whole monarchy into thirteen pro- 
vinces, each of which was again divided into circles without any 
regard to the national feelings of his subjects. By this means 
the Hungarians were to a certain extent threatened with the 
loss of their constitution, which they had so obstinately defended 
for centuries; for the latter was intimately connected with 
their sacred crown, with the coronation, which the emperor 
had neglected, and with the division of their country, which 
formed ten circles, into fifty provinces. The changes which the 
emperor commenced, and the innumerable proclamations which 
he issued, always well-meant, but calculated to obstruct, and 
not unfrequently contradicting each other, do not fall within the 
limita of the present work : for a further account of them, the 
reader must consult some of the numerous biographies of the 

* This will be found in a letter which forms part of the collection from 
which we have often quoted. He says« "The German language is the uni- 
versal language of my kingdom : why should I suffer any law or other public 
business in any single province to be transacted in the national language of 
that province ? I am emperor of the German empire ; consequently all the 
other states under my dominion are provinces, which in conjunction with the 
whole state compose a body of which I am the head." 

VOL, V. Y 
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emperor, particularly the latest, by Grosa-Hoffinger, or he will 
find much information on the subject in Dohm's work. It 
would be necessary for us to insert an exact chronological hi- 
story of all the changes which the emperor introduced, if we 
wished to show in what manner Joseph had constantly to con* 
tend with his contemporaries, for the most part entirely blinded 
by their prejudices, with the officers and the pariiaments of the 
difierent countries under his dominion, with the nobility and the 
clergy, nay, even with the Jews and their prejudices. We shall 
however merely point out what will be sufficient for our general 
purpose, partly what he attempted in favour of a plan of radical 
reform conceived in the spirit of the IVench and Italian econo- 
nusts, partly where and how he met with insurmountable ob- 
stacles in this attempt. 

The emperor succeeded best in his reforms of the spiritual 
concerns of his kingdom ; these reforms were commenced imme- 
diately after his accession, and conducted with such celmty, that 
even till the present day, all attempts to bring back matters to 
their former condition have remained fruitless. Von Swieten, it is 
true, during the reign of Maria Theresa, whose entire confidence 
he enjoyed, and his superintendence of the hierarchy and the 
monasteries, and the abbot Felbinger in regard to education and 
books for the lower classes, had attempted some slight and un- 
important improvements, and the emperor's views on this subject 
coincided with those of all those Austrians who aided in the 
regeneration of German literature, and were therefore supported 
by them. Notwithstanding this, Austria, like Bavaria, was in 
spiritual matters exactly where it had been in the seventeenth 
century. Kaunitz^s opinions of clergy and hierarchy went even 
farther than the emperor's, being founded on those of the Pari- 
sian philosophers, with whom the emperor disclaimed all con- 
nexion : he supported him therefore in his zeal against papacy, 
monachism and hierarchy, although in other respects he was by 
no means satisfied with such a hasty mode of reforming a coimtry. 
Those men who assisted Joseph in these spiritual affiurs are par- 
ticularly deserving of notice here, because as learned and ortho- 
dox catholics they only opposed papacy, monachism, Jesuitism 
and fanaticism, whilst they endeavoured by every means in their 
power to preserve and to establish the real and pure catholic 
doctrine. The most distinguished among them were Yoa Bom, 
Von Sonnenfels, Von Greiner, the prelate Rautenstraudi, buon 
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Kresel, Molinari, one of the secretaries of state^ provosts de 
Terme and Wittola, the chamberlain Valery, Hie^jer, Eybel^ 
and Schneller. We mention these names principally to show 
that the emperor was by no means without competent and 
learned advisers, and that the most excellent men among the 
catholics themselves approved of his proceedings. 

The chief of these changes consisted in the measures adopted 
in reference to the reUgious houses ; and the emperor gave great 
offence by either wholly confiscating the conventual estates, or 
placing their administration under the superintendence of the 
government. This was however the very best means to put an 
end to monkery. Indolent young men, who preferred the easy 
comforts or at least subsistence of a monastery to the laborious 
pursuits of active life, no sooner found the means of such ease 
materially reduced than their number rapidly decreased, and so 
few offered themselves for the noviciate, that many of the reli- 
gious houses, which had been previously accustomed to admit 
twenty novices in a year, now scarcely received two. Joseph 
indeed was blamed, not altogether without an appearance of 
reason, for having appropriated funds dedicated to religion to 
uses purely secular; this reproach however was really unjust. 
It is true that acts of embezzlement took place on the sale of 
ecclesiastical properties and church-plate ; but, with the empe- 
ror's knowledge at least, no other use was ever made of these 
funds than that for which they were originally destined. 

By the new methods introduced into the management of pub- 
lic affairs, the yearly expenses of the army were always covered, 
and the miUtary chest required no additions. The moneys result- 
ing firom ecclesiastical endowments were appropriated to the 
building of churches, the fitting up of parsonages, and the main- 
tenance of new priests in the country, particularly in the moun- 
tainous districts, and wholly applied to these uses. The em- 
peror however erred in allowing many ecclesiastical estates to 
be sold under their real value, and more money to be expended 
in their administration than was either necessary or right. 

The em[)eror always asserted, that he intended to interfere in 
the af&irs of religion only so far as the outward discipline was 
concerned, or the secular administration, which was connected 
with the church and wholly dependent on the state ; and pope 
Pius YI. appears to have believed this when he visited him in 
Vienna. It appears to us pretty certain however, from a pas- 

y2 
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sage (which we quote in the note) of a letter addressed bj the 
emperor to cardinal Herzan in October 1781^ who conducted 
his affairs in Rome^ that he was perfectly aware that the deigy 
and the councils of the middle ages had so closely connected 
the internal discipline of the church with the external^ that it 
would be impossible to make any improvements in the one with- 
out interfering with the other'*'. He first issued a proclamation 
granting full toleration to all religious sects within his domi* 
nions, destroyed the dose connexion which had subsisted be- 
tween the several monasteries and convents and Rome, and 
limited that power which had been exercised by the pope over 
the clergy of the Austrian dominions. To these measures he 
was principally induced by those doctors of the catholic canon 
law, who in their systems advocated the superior claims of the 
episcopal form of church government over the absolute mo- 
narchy of a papal government. In the latter of these measures 
Joseph founded his plans of improvement on an edict published 
during the reign of his mother in 1767> and on the firm oppo- 
sition which Maria Theresa had dways made to the Jesuits and 
the popes, when they talked of making use of the bulls ' Un^e- 
nUu»* and ^ In etena Domini/ Joseph however went farther 
than this; he forbade any bull or letter of the pope to be pub- 
lished in his dominions without permission first obtained firom 
the legd authorities of the empire. It was further forbidden to 
apply directly to the pope in future instead of to the bishops and 
archbishops of the countiy for the remission of any r^ulations 
of the church, or for particular spiritud privileges. Inasmuch 
as the monks and their monasteries had hitherto served as an 
army of Rome, and as nurseries for the priests and teachers who 
were educated according to the manner most advantageous to 
the pope, priests were no longer suffered to be chosen firom any 
of tiie religious orders ; they were all to be taken from the ge- 

* Towards the close of this letter (in Brockhaus's edition, p. 52), he says : 
" It shall be my care that the building, which I am erecting for the future, 
shall remain firm. Hue general seminaries are nurseries for m^ priests : the 
ministers, who have received their education in them, will bnng a purified 
spirit wiUi them into the world, and communicate it to the people by means 
of a wise method of instruction. They will thus become christians afler the 
lapse of a period of years ; the di£fierent nations of my kingdom, when my 
plan is completely carried into execution, will become more fully aware of the 
duties they owe to God, to their country and their fellow-creatures ; thus we 
shall obtain the blessings of ages yet to come for having freed them from the 
increasing power of Rome," &c. 
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neral seminaries which had been established by the emperor's 
order. Joseph even went so far as to issue an edict in 1787) 
prohibiting all persons from accepting any title^ dignity^ or 
other mark of favour from the pope, without first applying to 
the government for permission so to do. All clergymen were 
forbidden, on pain of losing their benefices, to pay any money 
for masses which were to be read out of the country ; that is, in 
fact, for such masses as were to be read in any of the churches 
in Home, or as it was called, on the threshold of the apostles. 

The very first of these provisions, particularly those regarding 
toleration, and the destruction of the connexion between the 
various religious orders and a superior in Rome, together with 
their subjection to the bishops and archbishops of their provinces, 
aroused the fears of the ex-jesuits, and of their really good and 
well-intentioned instrument, the Saxon, or what is the same 
thing, Polish prince, the archbishop of Treves and bishop of 
Augsburg, who however possessed at the same time but very 
moderate abilities. Clement Wenzel of Treves might have 
kindly warned the emperor ; Joseph would certainly not have 
answered him in the scornful and laconic manner he did, had he 
not known that the archbishop was merely a tool in the bands 
of the Jesuits, and that a fanatical member of that body, the 
abb€ Beck, had actually written the warning letter to the em- 
peror. This was really the case, and the elector did nothing 
more than affix his signature. 

In this warning letter, which the archbishop caused to be 
written and sent by a Jesuit (in the beginning of June 1781), he 
particularly complains of five points, but more especially, that 
complete toleration had been proclaimed, and that for the future 
bishops were to be allowed to forbid such books only as had been 
denounced by the college of censors at Vienna* This Jesuitical 
letter rather encouraged than restrained a prince who had such a 
decided confidence in himself and the correctness of his views as 
Joseph had : it however appears to us clear, from his answer to 
the ^chbishop, that he regarded this purely religious aficdr too 
much as a personal one, compromised his imperial dignity by the 
kind of irony which he adopts, and did not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the fact, that he had to do with the servants of a positive 
doctrine and church, and not with philosophers. His answer to 
the good archbishop's five points, whose only fault was that his 
warnings were too much in the spirit of the middle ages to be 
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agreeable to the emperor, consists entirely of the suggestions of 
the moment: he concludes his letter in the following mamier: 
'' In short, I conceive we both follow the most direct road to 
salvation^ if we fulfil the duties of our several offices, and do 
honour to the bread we eat. You eat the bread of the church, 
and protest against all innovation ; I eat the bread of the state, 
and defend and renew its original rights/' 

This absurd opposition gave the emperor fresh spirit, instead 
of frightening him firom his purpose, for the principal changes 
were made after the date of the archbishop's expostulation. The 
latter however, or rather the Jesuit who made use of his name, 
was not satisfied, and added fuel to the flame. The good elector 
was very much hurt at the emperor's answer, or rather at the 
tone in which it was written, isnd despatched another missive 
towards the end of November. This letter is entirely written in 
a spiritual tone, but is rendered vexatious, and even insulting, 
by a hint at the pains and punishments of a future state. The 
archbishop writes : '^ that, on the receipt of the answer of the 
German emperor, he had sincerely rejoiced at being thought 
worthy, afler the example of the apostle, to suffer persecution 
for Jesus Christ's name's sake ; " and he concludes : '^ andlsaif 
with all the courage mepired by that office which hoe been con^ 
fided to me, whatever may be theftmmeie with which your meso- 
bUion iff undertaking these changes appears now to be accompa- 
nied, a day will comCy in which you will sincerely rq^eni having 
ever adopted that resohUion.** The elector must have foreseen 
that this threat of future punishment could only serve to exas- 
perate the emperor still further against priests and priestcraft; 
it will be seen however, from the passage of the emperor's an- 
swer, which we give in the note, that the latter on this occasion 
also allowed his hasty temper to lead him to pass the bounds of 
what was strictly becoming ^. 

Joseph had established his reforming commission just about 
this time, and had appointed baron Kresel its president ; he had 

* " I have just received the letter which your highness has been pleased 
to send me. I perceive that we are nponthe same road. Yourhighneas mis- 
takes the form for the substance, inasmuch as I strictly confine myself to the 
substance, and merely wish to get rid of the abuses which have glided in and 
corrupted the purity of the same. Your letters are entirely tragic, mine quite 
cotnic ; and although Thalia and Melpomene, as sisters, are not always asso- 
ciated on Parnassus, you will allow me to wait for the period when our sisters, 
descendants of Helicon, shall have become more closely connected. In this 
expectation," &c. 
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also published a special edict in October 1781, on the subject of 
the toleration which he had promised at the commencement of 
his reign, and granted even much more than he had promised $ 
he had moreover taken the first steps in respect to the monas* 
teries and nunneries in his dominions. Joseph fully demon- 
strated that his only object in thus interfering with the monas- 
teries was the improvement of the moral and political condition 
of his kingdom, and by no means that of enriching the exchequer 
or of increasing his own private revenue with the money which 
pious men had devoted to pious purposes. This, as is well 
known, is more than could be said of Henry YIII. of England, 
or of many German princes at the time of the Reformation ; and 
least of all, of those orders of knighthood in Prussia, Courland 
and Livonia, and their grand^masters, who applied to their own 
private use the lands and incomes of the monasteries, and made 
themselves hereditary dukes. Joseph did not, in the first place, 
destroy the rich foundations, or those monasteries which pos* 
sessed large landed property, but, on the contrary, those which 
possessed no prepay at all, the inhabitants of which were the 
pest of the country, because, like pedlars, they efiected an en- 
trance everywhere, confirmed the people in all their superstitionsi 
swallowed up the widow's and orphan's mite, and recruited the 
armies of b^ing monks from the people, increasing by this 
means the standing army of mendicant idlers in the country* 
These orders of mendicant monks, in conjunction with the Je- 
suits, in Austria as well as in Bavaria and the Palatinate, had 
rendered idleness and their mechanical and totally useless reli- 
gion so dear to the people by means of processions, fraternities, 
pilgrimages, festivals, &c., that all attempts at abetter system of 
education were fruitless. Whoever is desirous of knowing what 
was the state of the capuchins in Vienna, for example, in the 
time of Joseph, should read the first 200 pages of the autobio- 
graphy of one who afterwards became veiy much celebrated as 
an author, and who was at that time residing in a monastery in 
Vienna*. 

* FeMler, who was afterwardB so well kaowo as aa author, and who be- 
came in later yean a protestant and general-superintendent in Russia, was at 
that time a capachin in Vienna; a^ in his autobiography (Dr. Fessler's 
' Riickblicke auf seine siebzigjahrige Pilgerschafl. Kin Nachlase an seine 
Freunde u. seine Feinde.' Breslau, 1824, 8vo.) he gives us a melancholy 
picture of the conduct of the liberal and illiberal monks. Fessler belonged to 
the former of these classes ; he wished therefore to gain access to the emperor, 
and wrote a pamphlet under the title, ' Was istder Kaiser.' For this he was 
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Joseph, as we have already mentioned, had destroyed all con- 
nexion between the different monasteries in his dominions and 
a superior in Rome, as well as all connexion between the former 
and foreign monasteries, and had placed them under the direction 
of the bishops of their provinces : he next proceeded to remove 
entirely such as he judged to be unnecessary or injurious* In 
the year 1781, he issued an edict ordering all foreign monks to 
be removed from the monasteries then in existence in the Au- 
strian provinces ; and immediately after limits were set to the 
system by which the monasteries were recruited. Within the 
succeeding twelve years no novices were to be received. In the 
month of January 1782, a beginning was made with the suppres- 
sion of some monasteries, namely those of the Camaldulian and 
Carthusian monks, and the convents of Carmelite, Capuchin and 
Franciscan nuns. Immediately afterwards an exact inventoiy 
was made of all property, moveable and fixed, belonging to the 
monasteries, the clergy, the foundations and firatemities. How 
beneficent these measures were for the Austrian states, fix)m 
what a plague and firom how great a number of blood-suckers 
the lower classes of the people were fireed, must be acknowledged 
at first sight, if we only look at the list of the orders which were 
suppressed in the years 1782 and 1783, which had little or no 
property of their own, and were all therefore a burden to the 
people*. 

It may be stated in general, that the emperor, firom the year 
1782 till his death, that is, in about eight years, diminished the 
number of monks and nuns in his states by 30,000 to 36,000 

tormented in the monastery, and at length through many channels made his 
way to baron Kresel, and through him to the emperor. The conaeqoence of 
this step was the autograph note (Ruckblicke, p. 163) : " My dear baron 
Kresel, I return you herewith the book, which I have perused : the contents 
form the proper key to the conduct of cardinal Migazzi and the capuchins to- 
wards the fatiiers Innocentius and Sen^hinus. / Aerefty take both under a^ 
protection ; they shall remain in Vienna, and shall visit the university during 
their residence m the monastery ; and I request you to inform the carding 
and the capuchins of my resolution as soon as possible, and particularly to 
impress upon them, that they are to refrain from any further ill-treatment of 
the fathers in question." T^e reader must compare with this what the abb^ 
de Bellegarde informs us from the mouth of Provost de Terme, in his ' Nou- 
velles Eccl&iastiques d'Utrecht,' 1824, the ' Beitriige zur Gesdiichte der 
Capuziner in Oesterreich,' Coin, 8vo, and the ' Oesterreichische Biedermanns- 
Chronik,' Wien, 1784, 8vo. 

* In the fourth volume of Gross -Hoffinger's ' History of the Life and Reign 
of Joseph II.,' which contains the state papers, a list is to be found at p. 239 
of all the orders of monks and nuns which were suppressed in the imperial 
states in the years 1782 and 1783. 
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persons^ "who cost the country as much as a standing army of the 
same amount ; and notwithstanding this^ he left 1324 monas- 
teries still in existence. The population of these remaining 
monasteries, which have been increased by others in the present 
century, has been estimated at 27)000 souls. In Belgium alone 
the emperor met with an invincible opposition to his measures 
against these institutions of the middle ages, which had outlived 
their time : in the other provinces the influence of the spirit of 
those of his contemporaries who were anxious for light was so 
powerful, although the number of these persons was but small, 
that the nobility, the priests, the populace, superstitious, idle, 
and devoted to church festivals and processions, lifted up their 
voices against him in vain. 

For the rest, persons of common sense bad not yet been ren- 
dered giddy by any romance, mysterious plans, or germanism ; 
cardinal Migazzi, the archbishop of Vienna, therefore, only 
met with allies among authors whose writings no one but his 
clergy and parishioners would read. For this reason the journey 
of the pope, who was an excellent figurant, and who displayed 
much theatrical pomp in the course of his journey, produced 
very little eftect. The Swiss author Miiller alone expressed him- 
self in the modem sophistical manner on the subject of this 
journey, and seemed to imagine that he rendered his book im- 
portant by manifesting, as a protestant, more respect for the pope 
than had been shown by the catholic emperor. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the momentary enthusiasm which had been kindled in 
South Germany by the visit of the pope very soon vanished into 
smoke. 

Almost at the veiy time when Clement Wenzel was endeavour- 
ing to dissuade the emperor from his design of proclaiming uni- 
versal toleration, and of improving the state of the monasteries, 
Migazzi despatched a missive to him, which Joseph immediately 
caused to be published, accompanied by notes from the pen of 
one of his advisers, a man exceedingly favourable to the princi- 
ples of the catholic religion, but free from the bigotry which too 
often accompanies these principles. The archbishop, notwith- 
standing this, again took the field in defence of the begging 
monks, and in opposition to toleration. He addressed a long 
pamphlet, richly sprinkled with quotation from the Greek and 
Latin fathers, to the emperor, in which he spoke very much at 
large concerning holy and pious orders ; but the emperor paid 
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as little attention to him as to the archbishop of Gran and pri- 
mate of Hungaiy, a count Bathiany, who also violently opposed 
the emperor's plans. The greater number of the new sdiools 
and other educational establishments which the emperor had set 
on foot, did not answer the intentions of the well-meaning prince, 
owing to his too great confidence in himself and to his precipi- 
tancy ; and this gave the ex-jesuits an opportunity to blame 
everything he had done. The emperor would have eveiything ar^ 
ranged according to his own plan : he could not employ any skil- 
ful and experienced men to aid him, for all such were well aware 
of the distrust with which a people receives a reform effected by 
force, and would not have consented to act in direct opposition 
to the prejudices of any party, when such opposition might be 
easily avoided by a little prudence. 

A great part of the opposition ofiered to the emperor's plans 
of reform proceeded from Rome, where, as is well known, the 
principle is sustained, that everything in Europe must remain 
as it was in the times of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. and IV., 
when the sun was supposed to revolve round the earth, not 
vice vend, when consequently no notice was to be taken of any 
advance or refcHrm ; Joseph Uierefore endeavoured in every pos- 
sible way to lessen the influence of the Roman conclave within 
his dominions. By means of his officers, to whom he had given 
the duty of revising and examining all papal despatches, com- 
mands and communications, he caused the mode in which divine 
service was performed to be much simplified ; all useless cere- 
monies,su€h as pilgrimages, processions,&c.,to be done away with; 
German hymns to be introduced ; and he thus, by doing away 
with the abuses which had crept into the system of salvation by 
works, made the catholic religion a matter of the heart, and one 
which exereised a suitable influence on the conduct. In fur- 
therance of the same object, he directed that the Bible should be 
translated into the language of the country, and in September 
1781 ordered that dispensations from fiuBts, and even in subjects 
relating to marriage, should not be applied for from the pope or 
from the papal legate, but immediately from the archbishops and 
bishops of the imperial states. Cardinal Migazsd, who, out of 
revenge for the loss of the bishopric of Waizen, had constituted 
himself the champion and defender of the papal power, was re- 
minded of his duties as a subject by the confiscation of his in- 
come: and a law was passed forbidding any deigyman who 
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wished for a living in the Austrian states to study in Rome, and 
particularly to study the papal canon law. Those clergymen 
who received their education in the emperor's general seminaries 
were taught Riegger's principles of canon law, not those of the 
Jesuits. 

Pius VI« saw very clearly that the system of papal govern* 
ment had received a severe blow from the age and from its spirit ; 
that it was threatened not only by the emperor, but also by 
the German archbishops, and still more in France : be endea* 
voured therefore to steer himself clearly through the danger. He 
first despatched a missive to the emperor on the subject of his 
conduct towards the various orders of monks ; and then the 
legate Oarampi handed in a note to the chancellor of state, 
which the latter answered in accordance with his principles, 
which were not particularly favourable to the clergy, and in a 
haughty manner peculiarly his own. In this answer he very 
exactly defined the Umits which Joseph, as a temporal monarch, 
intended to set to the papal power, and in genend to that of the 
church, without touching upon any dogmatical, or, strictly 
speaking, even clerical point. Kaunitz did not forget, at the 
same time, to blame the legate very seriously for interfering at 
all in a matter connected with the imperial administration, and 
particularly for employing language highly unsuitable to the 
occasion. The legate replied to this answer, but he changed bis 
tone, and expressed himself with great humility ; notwithstand^^- 
ing which, Kaunite wrote to him on the 19th of December 1781, 
that he would neither read nor write anything more on the 
subject *. 

Pius YI. conceived the idea, that perhaps the unusual circum- 
stance of a visit from the pope to the emperor, and particulariy 
his personal appearance, might produce an effect which his mis* 
sives and official notes had not been able to carry out ; he there- 
fore determined upon a journey to Vienna. The pope was a 
handsome man, and proud of his appearance ; there was a kind 
of artistical nicety in the maimer in which he wore the papal 
robes, and he exhibited a dignity and presence in performing his 
part of the ceremonies of the church well calculated to inspire 

* The chancellor of state says, in his short reply, " As it is the will of his 
majesty that no further inquiry is to be made into the subjects on which you 
express your opinion in your note of the 19th inst., the chancellor of state can 
only state to the legate that such is the fact." 
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respect: he produced therefore^ as they say^ a great efiect 
iniienever he appeared. Confiding in all this, the pope an- 
nounced his visit to the emperor in December 178I9 against the 
advice and wishes of the cardinals, set off from Rome in Fe- 
bruary 1732, and returned thither in April. The cardinals had 
clearly foreseen that Joseph's principles would not be staggered 
by the appearance of the pope, and that consequently the papal 
dignity must suffer by the journey. A similar fate awaited the 
journey itself, and Muller's sophisms in his ' Journeys of the 
Popes,^ both book and journey, were soon forgotten, and exer- 
cised but a temporary influence. The journey of the pope how- 
ever excited general attention. Thousands rushed to see him 
wherever he made his appearance ; the streets and squares, where 
he pronounced the blessing in his dignified and imposing man- 
ner, were full of kneeling believers : even the protestants in 
Augsburg were enchanted with him, and this was made matter 
of complaint afterwards against the librarian in Augsburg by the 
other German protestants. The vanity of the pope was grati- 
fied ; all that he obtained trova the emperor however consisted 
of fair words ; and the Romans took it very ill that an ItaUan 
allowed himself to be so deceived by a German. 

Clement Wenzel of Treves, the city of Augsburg, Charles 
Theodore of Bavaria, and the Pftlatinate and the citizens of Mu- 
nich, as well as the Bavarians in general, the Venetians, when 
the pope visited them too, honoured him as a god ; but he made 
no impression at all on the two principal persons with whom he 
had to do, and for whose sake speciidly he had come, namely 
the emperor and his chancellor of state, at all times a prosaic 
diplomatist, and on suitable occasions a very ill«mannered one. 
However little we generally give credit to anecdotes, even when 
a Plutarch makes use of them, it is very probable that those 
which are told of the meeting between the chancellor of state and 
the pope, when the latter visited him, may be true, particularly 
when we consider the insolent manner in which he was accus- 
tomed to treat even Maria Theresa, as well as her court and 
family, and in which he behaved to his own guests without di- 
stinction of rank. If however he really received and saluted the 
pope on his visit in such an ill-mannered way as he is said to 
have done, we cannot but feel surprise that a statesman of so 
much knowledge and education could foiget that he himself was 
a catholic, at least in form, and that the first spiritual prince in 
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the world, as well as a temporal prince of no inconsiderable au- 
thority, stood before him in the person of Pius VI. The emperpr 
behaved with all proper civility on the occasion, but he paid no 
more respect to the pope's representations on the subject of 
universal toleration than he had done to those of Clement 
Wenzel. 

The pope despatched an account of the results of his journey 
to the consistoiy at Rome, but the lords spiritual who composed 
that body, and who had grown gray in all the cunning and 
stratagems of the world, were but little edified by the report of 
their chief. From this time forward the pope and the emperor 
seemed to be endeavouring to keep each other in good humour 
by fair speeches ; they remained on terms of amity, and cor- 
responded regularly; but the suppression of the mendicant 
orders in the Austrian states proceeded without interruption, and 
Joseph did not give up the right of guardianship over the church 
and of the administration of its property which he had assumed. 
Maria Theresa had left in the power of the pope the privilege of 
choosing priests and bishops in the province of Lombardy, and 
Joseph had assured this privilege to Pius VI. at least for his own 
life ; notwithstanding this, the emperor filled up the bishoprics 
of Milan and Mantua without asking his opinion, and when the 
archbishopric of Milan became vacant refused to accept any one 
of those whom the pope proposed, and this finally gave rise to a 
regular quarrel. 

When Joseph at last (in September 1783) had nominated 
a Visconti to the archbishopric, the pope refused to confirm the 
appointment. Kaunitz then hinted, that in case the pope re- 
fused to confirm the emperor's choice and ordain his archbishop^ 
the latter would revive the ancient Lombard custom of assem- 
bling all the Lombard bishops, and causing the archbishop to 
be ordained by them. At this time the ex-jesuit Beck was with 
the pope, the same who had previously written the letters of the 
archbishop of Treves, and who had been so pointedly alluded to 
by the emperor in his answer. Joseph therefore attributed it to 
his influence and that of his Jesuitical brethren, that the pope 
took a step in reference to the Milan business which was entirely 
at variance with his general character*. The letter which the 

* We will not attempt to decide what share the ex-jesuit Beck had in the 
letter of the pope ; Joseph attributes to him a share in that of the elector of 
Treves, when he says in the postscript to his letter of the 24th of November 
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pope despatched to the emperor was conceived in such violent 
language that Joseph refused to receive it, and sent it back to 
the pope without any answer. The pope, or the German jeauit 
who composed the missive for him, alluded in this letter to the 
contents of that which Clement Wensel had written to the 
emperor, and this induced the latter, when he returned the 
pope's letter unanswered, to send along with it the following 
note: — ^'That the emperor was convinced that the fictitious 
letter of his holiness must be the work of a man who wished to 
destroy the union which subsisted between them for their mutual 
advantage ; that the emperor therefore expected from the justice 
of his holiness, that he would immediately inquire for the author 
of this insolent paper, and inflict upon him a pimishment suit- 
able to his oiknceJ' 

Every one was prepared to see the emperor carry out his plan 
of completely freeing the clergy in his dominions fl^m the power 
of Rome, when he suddenly changed his mind, and if he did not 
quite go backward, yet put a stop to all progress, inasmuch as 
he believed that the support of the pope would be necessary to 
him in the further prosecution of his plans. 

Joseph was not sufficiently satisfied in his own mind as to the 
principles to be followed with respect to matters connected with 
divine service and the external administration of religious duties, 
to take a last decisive step. If we cannot lay much stress upon 
his assertion, that the doctrines and ceremonies of the church, 
which had been impressed upon his mind during his youth, con- 
tinued to exercise the same influence upon him as in his younger 
days, it is certain he entertained a hatred against Frederick and 
against the trifling levity which he manifested against the clogy 
in general on the one hand, and on the other the French philo- 
sophers had rendered themselves too disagreeable to him, by their 
democratic and radical opinions in matters of politics, for him to 
agree with them in matters of religion. As soon as he was con- 
vinced therefore that the papal system of church government wsa 
much better suited to an absolute monarchy than the episcopal 
system, he came back again to tilie pope ; and he arrived at this 
conviction during his visit to Rome in December 1783. 

Men of imderstanding, experience and political wisdom, who 

1781 to the elector, — "The abb6 Beck shall have a share in my gratitude, in 
so far as he has assisted in procuring for me this flattering proof of the interest 
which your royal highness takes in me." 
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only saw in religion a means of restraining and guiding the po- 
pulace, such as cardinal Bemis and the chevalier d'Azara, of 
whom the former managed the spiritual afiairs of France, the 
lattar those of Spain, were easily enabled to make the emperor 
comprehend, that in case he quarrelled with the pope he would 
fall into the power of the enemies he most dreaded at home. As 
soon as he should leave the entire spiritual direction of his kin^ 
dom in the power of the bishops he would fall into the hands of 
the ^stocracy, to whom he had always preferred the common- 
alty in his administration of his states ; for the chapters out of 
which and by which the bishops were chosen, consisted of the 
higher nobility. It is quite certain that the above-named per- 
sons changed the emperor's opinions during his residence in 
Rome ; we leave it undecided however, whether they communi- 
cated to him that the abb^ Cio&ni, who was at that time, in 
secret, principal of the order of the Jesuits, or at any rate the 
central point round which all the secret plans of the ex-jemits 
turned, on behalf of the king of Prussia, with whom he cer- 
tainly was in direct communication, was laying all sorts of ob- 
stacles in the way of Joseph^s political plans of reformation* 
However this may be, Joseph ceased from that time forward to 
vex the pope in trifles, and the latter, in the expectation of better 
times, which have also actually arrived since 1814, laid no more 
considerable or public obstacles in the way of the despotic re- 
formation of the spiritual condition and of the mode of education 
in Austria which the emperor was endeavouring to carry out. 

The emperor had just then given great offence to the Hun- 
garians, who were always ready for a revolt, because the nobility 
were all soldiers and had many soldiers under their authority, by 
his open contempt for and violation of their constitution ; and tliis 
was increased by his diminishing the revenues of the bishops of 
that kingdom, and obliging them, although nobles with immense 
establishments, to be content with the salary of a civil officer. He 
reduced the amount of income of the bishops and archbishops 
from 900,000 to 265,000 florins, so that a bishop only received 
12,000 florins a-year and an archbishop 20,000. The Hungarian 
deiigy therefore aroused and kept up the discontent of the 
people concerning violation of the constitution, contempt of ihe 
crown, the coronation, and the language, by every means in 
their power, and the emperor then usually had recoiurse to arbi- 
trary measures, instead of introducing a legal order of things as 
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he had intended. He could not therefore do without the pope, 
and was obliged to give up the greater and nobler intention of 
reaching, as German emperor and with the as s istance of Gennan 
archbishops, that goal which Frederick 11. had vainly endea- 
voured to attain during his whole life^ in order to cany out 
measures in his own paternal states, which, because ihey did not 
suit the old, long-forgotten canon law which the Gennan arch- 
bishops wished to retain, could last no longer than his own life. 
The pope himself never has been^ nor is yet able to manage 
the spiritual aristocracy, which acts as a consistoiy and council 
to him, when the integrity of the power of Rome, or even of the 
remains of the splendour of the old ruler of the worlds is at stake. 
The cardinals were therefore very fiu* from satisfied, when the 
pope announced to them in 1784 that the long contest between 
his holiness and the emperor concerning the bishopric of Milan 
had been at last amicably settled ; and this dissatisfiEiction in- 
creased, when the emperor^ in the following year (1735), assisted 
by the four principal archbishops of Germany, appeared to wish 
to establish an entirely new German system of canon law. The 
origin of this was as follows : — Charles Theodore of Miinich, 
who was passionately fond of spiritual pomp and parade^ and 
entirely in the hands of the Jesuits, was very much rejoiced 
that the pope considered him worthy of the honour of having 
a legate sent to Bavaria, inasmuch as this placed him on a par 
with the more considerable sovereign princes, and connected 
the clergy of the country immediately with Rome, to the detri- 
ment and injury of the heads of the Gennan church. The 
legate, whom Pius VI. despatched to protect the papal rights in 
Bavaria and the Palatinate^ as well as in the duchies of Juliers 
and Berg, at the expense of the Germans, who were considered 
by the Romans as very simple, and therefore very useful for 
them, was received in Munich as a messenger from heaven, and 
all Bavaria rejoiced in being immediately dependent on Rome. 
The primate of Germany, whose rights had been attacked, and 
the archbishop of Salzburg, whose see was intruded on, were so 
much the more discontented. These two archbishops protested 
against the violation of their rights as principal pastors of aU 
German sees and dioceses, consequently against the violations of 
German canon law, which had been many and serious since the 
fourteenth century, had caused very many complaints^ and had 
cost the German people, who always write and never act, very 
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considerable sums for paper and writing materials. These two 
archbishops were joined by Joseph's brother, the elector of Co- 
logne; and even the elector of Treves considered himself com- 
pelled to join the union of the three other archbishops, to protect 
the independence of the German church, which had been so 
shamefully compromised by Bavaria. The archbishops of Salz- 
bui^ and Mayence at first applied to the German emperor as 
their natural protector against Roman claims, and he at first 
heartily joined their cause. Joseph replied to their application, 
<^ That a papal legate could be considered in no other light than 
as the ambassador of any temporal prince,^and that he would 
never allow any such legate to exercise any spiritual jurisdiction 
in the empire or even at his court.*' This answer was officially 
communicated to the pope, and shortly afterwards, in October 
1785, an imperial edict was published, by which legates were 
forbidden to exercise any spiritual jurisdiction in Germany. We 
can best see, from * Brenner's Life,' how necessary it was for the 
Bavarians to obey this imperial edict, inasmuch as the nuntiature 
and even the agency at Rome was made the instrument of dis- 
graceful swindling transactions ; that consequently, in addition to 
the lotteries, the monks, the idleness and stupidity of the people, 
the operations of the Roman chevaliers dPindustrie became a 
crying evil. 

The electors of Mayence and Cologne immediately endea- 
votured to enforce the imperial edict, but unfortunately the higher 
nobility, in whose hands the chapters and bishoprics were, had 
no more idea of patriotism than Charles Theodore, his mistresses, 
Jesuits, priests, and natural children. Pacca and Zoglio, the 
papal legates, Romans in that Rome, where, as Dante says, they 
can be Romans even without Christ, were able to come to an ar- 
rangement with the bishops, who would rather have to do with 
Italians than wdth the German archbishops ; they relied on the 
monks, the abbots of the empire, who were sovereign princes, 
on the monasteries, canons, and innumerable priests, with 
whom Germany was then overrun, and defied the powerless 
German canon law. Pacca, in his reliance on the Westpha- 
lians and the inhabitants of the circle of the Lower Rhine, even 
had the impudence to issue a circular to all prelates and priests 
within the archbishopric of Cologne, in which he forbade them 
to recognise any permission to marry within certain degrees 
of relationship always previously allowed, which might proceed 

VOL. V. z 
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from the archiepiscopal authorities, without a particular papal 
ratification of such permission. At that time however^ even in 
the electorate of Cologne^ people's minds were of a different 
stamp from what they are in our days ; the new university in 
Bonn had diffused light, and not, as is often the case with theo- 
logical institutions, made the darkness thicker by a sort of phi- 
losophical phantasmagoria; Pacca therefore was not listened to, 
and his commands were not obeyed. The chancellor of the em- 
pire issued a decree against the impertinent letter of the legate, 
and reproved the elector of Bavaria in rather strong terms, for 
having betrayed the empire and his own subjects to foreign 
priests, in order to please the pope. The German arcbbiahops 
remembered how shamefully they had been deceived by ifineas 
Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II., by means of bribes given to 
Ijhe chancery in Mayence, at the time when the French, on the 
occasion of the council of Basle, had obtained those privileges 
for the Gallican church by means of the pragmatic sanction, 
which had ever since been a thorn in the eyes of the Romans. 
They had then agreed upon rnie concordat, and had received 
a very different one ; or, in other words, by means of a piece of 
legerdemain, instead of the golden watch which they had en- 
trusted to iGneas Sylvius and to the emperor, they received a 
wooden one in return. The archbishops had the greatcar reason, 
now at the end of the eighteenth century, to make good what 
they had lost in the fifteenth, as Rome had not even fulfilled 
those promises which she had made during her dilemma be- 
tween the oduQcil of Basle and the German prelates. Unhap- 
pily> there was no other means to be employed on this as on otl^r 
occasions, except the demotic power of the emperor, if the con- 
fusion was not to be made worse by endless quarrels and a num- 
ber of useless councils; this despotic power of the emperor was 
not according to the taste of the archbishops, and an oligarchy 
of the archbishops akme would not be listened to for a moment 
either by the bishops or by the emperor, and consequently the 
whok plan failed. 

In order at last to obtain a German canon law, or at least to 
put a stop for ever to the claims of Rome, a national council 
would have been necessary, and this must have been called by 
the emperor; but the emperor had at the time enoi^h on his 
hands, had to contend with discontent in all the provinces of his 
dominions, and, in addition to this, found it easier to oonne to 
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terms with the pope than with the whole clergy. He was, be- 
sides this, no friend to assemblies of the states, either in reference 
to matters of religion or of politics. But there was at this time 
an especial reason which prevented the emperor from espousing 
a cause which principally concerned the elector of Mayence, and 
was carried on chiefly by him as primate and principal chancel- 
lor of the empire* The elector of Mayeuce, in the very same 
year, had organized a temporal oligarchy of German princes 
against the emperor, under the name of the ^ Fiirstenbund ^ (al- 
liance of the princes) ; the emperor was therefore naturally afraid, 
that in the congress at Ems a spiritual oligarchy of the German 
ardibishqpa might be founded. 

The archbishops hdd a congress at Ems, where their terri- 
tories and sees met and ran into each other : at this congress they 
caused their learned clergy and the theol<^cal lawyers to set 
down the heads of the papal canon law contained in certain de- 
crees of a pretended Isidor a£ Seville in the ninth century, wliich 
Gregory III. had forced upon the whole of the western christian 
ehiuch in the eleventh century, and which they were determined 
no longer to acknowledge. This episcopal canon law, set down 
in twenty-three points or articles at the congress of the arch- 
bishops, and opposed to the papal canon law, is known by the 
name of the ' Punetation of Ekns.' The emperor had advised, 
that the other German bishops also should be invited to be 
present at the first conference $ but if we except the bishop of 
Wurzburg and Bamberg, reason or argument would have had 
no effect upon them : it was very prudent, that before summon- 
ing to the conference those who, although they saw, pretended 
to be blind, the archbishops caused to be set down by learned, 
religious, but idao inteUigent and patriotic men, those points 
about which they were willing to treat in a friendly manner with 
the pope, before proceeding to make laws of their own. The 
ai9ehlHsb<^s were however too well acquainted with the Roman 
obstinacy and the cunning waiting of the conclave for better 
tioica, to hope for any advantage from negotiation ; they there- 
fore applied to the emperor, who made use of this German af&ir 
to furUier the political reforms which he was planning in his 
own states, to frighten the pope with the archl^shops, and the 
latter wiUa the farmer, in order to make use of both parties to 
his own advantage. 

The archbid^ops applied to the emperor, communicaded to 
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him the paper on which they were agreed^ explained to him 
that they had laid it before the pope for his approval, and beg£;ed 
the emperor^ in case the pope should refuse to acknowledge their 
* Punctation ^ within two years, to summon a national council, at 
which the pope's consent was not necessary, as in an assembly 
of the church. The emperor answered their application on the 
whole favourably, but without going at all into particulars ; he 
at the same time did not even positively dechure himself favour- 
able to the punctation in his answer, but to a certain extent 
evaded the archbishops, by advising them again to consult the 
other bishops, and even some of the most distinguished of the 
catholic temporal princes. This was enough to prove that the 
emperor would rather favour the pope than an aristocracy of 
spiritual princes, in order not to have an oligarchical theocracy 
against him ; for this consulting of persons most widely difieiing 
in opinion was the same as putting off the decision to an inde- 
finite time (m calendas Gratcas) ; the emperor however gave this 
to be understood in another way. At the emperor's instigation 
a commission was appointed by the chancellor of the empire to 
examine the punctation ; but so many difficulties were thrown in 
its way by Bavaria and the Palatinate, and, what is remarkable 
enough, by the elector of Brandenburg, that the progress of the 
commission very much resembled that of councils in general, 
where great noise is made and no result is arrived at. The chan- 
cellor of the emperor did not give a favourable opinion as to 
the punctation ; and it was a great piece of good fortune that 
the war produced a complete revolution in 1814, otherwise the 
system, which we see in our days rising up as a shadow and 
wandering about like a spirit in clear noon-day, would have re- 
tained its body and have seized upon us with a nervous grasp. 

Joseph's brother Leopold, who had become an Italian among 
Italians, and who played a double part until his end, was at that 
time ruling in Tuscany as a reformer, legislator, sage and econo- 
mist, as he afterwards governed Germany and his hereditary 
states as the reviver of all abuses, the persecutor of every firee 
expression of opinion, as the protector of a system of espionage, 
and the defender of despicable informers. At that time he went 
fiuther than his brother Joseph, for the latter refused his pro- 
tection to the favourers of the old episcopal system of church 
government in Germany, while the former granted his to the 
prelates of Tuscany, who wished to firee themselves firom the 
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oppression of Rome. The Italians were to receive from the 
bishops of Tuscany a moral religion instead of music and cere- 
monies, jansenistical severity instead of the easy absolution of 
Rome, a simple clergy instead of the pompous escort of the 
pope, by means of which Italy, and particularly Rome, managed 
to retain the shadow of its former power : such provisions could 
not therefore be lasting. We must however mention the at- 
tempt, if it were only to prove that prejudice is everywhere more 
powerful than principle, and that even freedom, if it is intended 
to be lasting among a people, such as the most of those in our 
civilized states are, must be based upon the former, not on the 
latter. 

The clergy of Tuscany, who, like the better part of the French 
clergy, had long professed jansenistic opinions, and who were 
for this reason more hated and persecuted by the Roman part of 
the clergy than unbelievers and heathens, took advantage of 
Leopold's zeal for reform to get rid of abuses in the church and 
to restore the old church discipline. Leopold had arranged the 
administration of the country entirely according to the principles 
which were received by the national assembly in France at a 
later period ; he had provided for agriculture and economy, for 
civil and criminal law proceedings by means of laws and regu- 
lations, the collection of which forms a model for the laws of a 
monarchical state : it was natural therefore that the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the church should come under consideration 
in its turn, as soon as Ricci became the head of the Tuscan 
clergy. Ricci was a zealous jansenist: as soon as he became 
bishop of Pistoia, he assembled in that town a provincial coun- 
cil, and excited the clergy of Tuscany to so spirited a resistance 
against the encroachments of Rome, that, as long as the emperor 
Joseph lived, and his brother remained consistent to his prin- 
ciples, the clergy of Tuscany maintained possession of rights 
and privileges which the defenders of the ancient christian (but 
not papal) form of church government vainly endeavoured to 
obtain, and have not been able to obtain till this day. 

Hie resolutions of the provincial council of Pistoia are known 
as the ' Propositions of Pistoia,' because fifty-seven resolutions, 
embodying various reforms in church discipline and canon law, 
were laid before the prelates who met there in the year l787j 
and the greater number of these propositions were received. 
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According to these synodal resolutions of the prelates of Tus- 
cany assembled in Pistoia, not only was the former papal canon 
law entirely set aside^ but also the essential part of religion was 
clearly distinguished from the accidental. The strict moral doe- 
trines of the jansenists and early christians, which bad been 
entirely forgotten in the ceremonies and creeds of the dmrdi, 
were declared in these propositions to be the principal part ci 
Christianity, and the merely external part of the service, which 
produced no good effects on the heart or conduct, was especkdfy 
disapproved of and rejected. That such principles could be car- 
ried out in such a country as Tuscany was indeed not to be ex- 
pected ; a country where morality was considered as prosaic, we 
might almost say, stupid, where poetiy and the arts direct every 
man's life, and have themselves tiieir origin in the artistical form 
of the worship, and where the common people have not the least 
idea of economy, order, cleanliness, domestic restraint and pros- 
perity. The people were very willing to believe the jesmts, 
monks and papists of the country, and particularly the pope 
himself, that the moral Catholicism of the synod of Pistoia was 
nothing else than the devilish doctrine of the heretic Luther, 
whose very name is the more dreadful to the Italians and Bava- 
rians, the more falsely and disgraceftilly he is represented to 
them every day from the pulpit, in common life, and in the 
writings of the Jesuits and capuchins, both with and without 
cowls. 

The pope was notwithstanding obliged to be an idle spectator 
of the clerical proceedings in Tuscany, and to wait for the time 
of reaction, because his first steps had been rendered of no eflfeet 
by Leopold's firmness and Ricci's resolution. When the synod 
of Pistoia had approved of, and adopted as their own, the four 
celebrated propositions which the Gallican church, at Louis 
XIV.'s instigation, had opposed to the encroachments cf the 
pope in 1682, the pope issued a special bull against these pro- 
positions which were thus made the foundation of the church 
of Tuscany, and in this bull the synod itself was in fact con- 
demned. He declared in this bull, that their approval of these 
propositions was vexatious and insulting to the holy chair ; but 
he made use of very different language some time after, when 
the time of reaction and of the preservation of all abuses re- 
turned. This however did not happen within the period treated 
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of in this volume ; we therefore merely remark^ that the pope 
premised the destruction of that administration of the af&irs of 
religion and the church which Leopold had brought about, and 
the persecution of the noble-minded men who had been instru- 
mental in this change, by condemning, under an entirely papal 
government, the propositions of Pistoia as errors and as schis- 
matic, that is, heretical doctrines. For the consolation however 
of all those who believe themselves threatened in the present 
day with the loss of the progress which has been gained with 
great labour, we may just remark, that any one who travels 
through Italy, even tiU the present day, recognises at first sight 
that the wise, and in every respect excellent government of 
Leopold (from 1765 to 17^)? has left effects which are yet to 
be seen and felt in Tuscany, and by which this land is even now 
distinguished from all other Italian states, in the same manner 
as the beneficial reforms of the emperor Joseph in Austria have 
not yet been rendered quite useless. The latter had involved 
himself in so many di£Bculties at the time of the synod of 
Pistoia, by his too great activity, his eagerness, and great self- 
coDfidence, that he had very good reasons for not wishing to 
break with the pope. We have already seen, and have remarked 
on many oeeasions, with what: anxiety king Frederick watched 
the proceedings of the hasty fuid enterprising emperor, and op- 
posai the progress of them wherever he could, in order not 
to be obliged to have recourse to arms, as was the case in 177B. 
He had founded the Fiirstenbund at the time of the congress 
of Ems, and his successor was compelled to make serious pre- 
parations for war, by the war which had been agreed upon by 
the emperor and the empress of Russia at the time of the synod 
of Pistoia. Even France, which was at that time closely con- 
nected with Austria, which in consequence of the weakness of 
its government endeavoured to avoid any quarrel, and which, in 
consequence of the decided influence of the queen, and to the 
great dissatisfaction of the French patriots, favoured the empe- 
ror in every possible way, found itself at last obliged to oppose 
his innovations, when he, in opposition to all treaties, wished 
to make use of his right of common sense, and entirely disre- 
garded all positive right, in the matter of Holland, because he 
believed that the Dutch were not strong enough to defend 
themselves. France, under these circumstances, found itself 
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obliged to take the part of the Dutch, inasmuch as it had been 
fortunate enough, by means of the American war, or at any 
rate during the war, to disturb the close connexion which had 
subsisted between Holland and England. 

There was a near connexion between the emperor's under- 
takings against the pretensions of Holland and the abuses in 
Belgium, the steps to which he resorted against the high nobi- 
lity of his hereditary states in favour of the oppressed people, 
and his interference, from the most admirable reasons, in the 
whole system of judicial administration. We shall explain both 
by an example before we proceed to a further notice of Dutch 
and Belgian affairs. 

In order to deliver the peasants from severe oppression, the 
emperor caused a new system of taxation to be proclaimed 
throughout his hereditary states, which was highly favourable 
to the peasants but disadvantageous to the nobles, who raised 
and kept up a dreadful outcry. The whole measure, however, 
was frustrated by the emperor's vehemence and precipitation. 
Joseph in this case stood alone ; he was a witness to the display 
both of evil intentions and passive resistance, and this induced 
him to be too precipitate in the measurement of the lands : and 
because there were too few persons to be found capable of pro- 
perly performing the duty, and the business fell into the hands 
of unskilful people, the consequences proved highly injurious. 
This circumstance furnished the nobles with an opportunity of 
throwing all kinds of difficulties in the way, and at the same 
time of exposing the emperor's views either to ridicule or con- 
tempt. That this was really the case is evident from the words 
of count Chotek, when he relinquished his situation, regarding 
himself in some measure as a martyr in the cause of the nobi- 
lity. 

Count Chotek was greatly favoured by Joseph, and enjoyed 
the office of court chancellor of Bohemia. In the course of the 
duties of his office he was called upon to promulgate the new 
system of taxation, against which he had made various urgent 
representations to the emperor. The whole of his reasons and 
arguments were founded on the fact, that tiie system would 
prove injurious to the nobles. The emperor continually replied 
that it would however be favourable to the peasants, and con- 
tinued to persevere in his plan. Count Chotek, on finding all 
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remonstrance useless, resigned his office in order not to be 
obliged to sign the decree, and thereby exposed this most popu- 
lar measure to the hatred of the country. The language which 
he employed in his letter to the emperor serves to prove, that 
he was precisely of the same class as Van der Noot and his ac- 
compUces. " My conscience/^ he writes, " will not snffer me to 
put my name to an ordinance which is unjust towards the no- 
bilityJ^ The emperor had previously said to him, in a friendly 
tone : " Dear Choteky is it not better to make some concessions to 
the peasants, than that they should give us nothijiff F^' Chotek 
repUed : ^' There is no fear of that, since the troublesome can be 
urged to the payment of taxes by force." ^^ By force f" rejoined 
the emperor; ^^ physical force is always with the third estate: 
believe me, if the peasants will not, all is up with us J' 

In the same manner, the emperor's love of justice and his 
desire for its impartial administration were the causes of discon- 
tent and resistance. He was unable to trust any one, and there- 
fore laboured alone to correct the tediousness and abuses of the 
tribunals. He was obliged to have recourse to autocratic vehe- 
mence to ensure the smallest success. This necessity was often 
disadvantageous, and gave his opponents occasion to charge him 
with severe and arbitrary conduct. The whole system was a 
mass of embezzlement, venality, corruption and shameless bribe- 
ry, which prevailed to such an extent as to endanger the sta- 
bility of the empire. It was quite impossible to remedy these 
evils so long as the courts of law were inactive or powerless 
against persons of rank or consequence ; and the emperor, who 
saw that the authorities, courts and privileged classes were 
united in a common band against a fair administration of jus- 
tice, undertook in person to watch over its administration, and 
insisted upon the exemplary punishment of public offences in 
the cases of the rich as well as of the poor, — even in the case of 
those who enjoyed the greatest favour. From a feeling of dis- 
trust in the explanations of the law, he committed the error of 
often preferring his own sense or feeling of right and wrong to 
both the law and the opinion of the judges. When therefore 
the judges, for reasons of all kinds, sought to soften the rigours 
of the law, he often suffered himself to increase the severity of 
the punishment in the cabinet, as is the custom in Russia. This 
was ascribed to cruelty, although the emperor was certainly not 
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cruel, but merely wished to keep the aristocracy within certain 
limits. In consequence of such proceedings the aristocracy suc- 
ceeded in drawing the people over to their interests, by aocosing 
the emperor of violating the law. It is evident that Joseph's 
severity was especially directed against public officials and the 
aristocracy, fiom the fact that the two cases of which his ene- 
mies availed themselves to prove that he was a tyrant, both MSed 
persons of the higher classes. These were the cases of count 
Podacsky-Ldchtenstein and lieut.-colonel ScEekely, although the 
augmentation of punishment in the case of the latter, when pro- 
perly considered, was merely a change of its form, which Scsdcdy 
regarded as an amelioration. 

The emperor had taken up the idea, which was an excellent 
one in itself, of freeing his Netherlands from the troublesome pro* 
tection of the seven united provinces, which had been forced on 
them by the peace of Utrecht, and of removing the disgraceful 
bar to the navigation of the Scheldt; this jdan however in- 
volved him in a quanrel with the Dutch, who confided entirely 
in the French. The quarrel between Holland and the emperor 
is doubly important for the European history of the period. 
In the first place, it was clearly shown on this occasion, that 
the more eagerly and hastily, and with all contempt for ad- 
vice, the eaoperor adopted his resolution, the mate easily was 
he firightened by unexpected obstacles and serious resktance. 
In the second place, this quarrel was important, beeause the 
breaking o«t of the Dutch revolution was hastened by it The 
resolution oi Joseph, to make uae of the right of reason bi the 
case of the Dutch, in opposition to privileges, charters and seals, 
and to obtain for his Belgians in their own country the same 
rights which the Dutch enjoyed in theirs» had been matured 
during hia jouvney through Belgium immediately after his ac- 
eessien, and the visit which he had afterwards paid to Holland. 
It made him angry when he saw how unfavourably Amsterdam 
was situated for a place of great trade, and how fiivoundbly 
Antwerp was ; that in the former city, life, motion, uid great 
riches were to be found, whilst in the latter all was desolate 
and deserted, so that the Dutch had founded their prosperity on 
the ruin of their neighbours. He was still more vexed that his 
fortresses in the Netherlands should be garrisoned by Dutch 
troops. The emperor had entirely n^lected the state of the 
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army in HollaDd, and had found the army and navy in the most 
wretched condition : the fortressea in Belgium were also neg- 
lected by the Dutch, the garrisons badly kept up, and notwith- 
standing this, he was obliged to allow the Dutch, according to 
the provisions of the barrier-treaty, to raise contributions in 
certain districts of his country, ostensibly for the purpose of 
keeping the fortresses in repair and of paying the garrisons, 
which were however never complete. 

The banrier-treaty, which Joseph wished first of all to get 
rid of, had been forced upon Charles VI. by queen Anne, or 
rather by the tories, who were forming their ministry at the 
time of Uie congress of Utrecht, in order that the Dutch (1713) 
might be sooner induced to sign the conditions of peace. Ac- 
cording to this treaty, HoUand was to be allowed to garrison 
the Belgo-Austrian fortified towns, Namur^ Dornick, Menin, 
Fumes, Warneton, Tpres and Knocke, and a Dutch-Austrian 
army of fi*om 30,000 to 36,000 men, of whom thiee-fifths should 
be Dutch and two^fifths Austrian troops, was to protect the 
eastern part of the Netheriands against France, as an attack 
upon the seven provinces and their lands might easily be made 
from that side. The relation of Austria to Belgium and Holland 
became much more oppressive in the course of the first twenty 
years after the peace of Utrecht, because first in opposition to 
Alberoni, and afterwards in opposition to Charles VI.^s projects 
of trade, and against the East India Company in Ostend, the 
English and Dutch united in compelling the emperor to agree 
that no Indian trade should be carried on either firom Ostend or 
Trieste. First (1722) the trading company in Ostend was sup- 
pressed, and afterwards (1731) it was settled, that not only the 
maritime towna were to derive no advantages from their fiivour^ 
able situation, but also that the mouth of the Scheldt, and conse- 
quently the excellent harbour of Antwerp, should remain closed 
for ever. It was further agreed, that in case of violation of this 
latter clause, the Dutch forts at the mouth of the Scheldt should 
be permitted to fire on any ships coming from Antwerp. 

The power and prosperity of Holland however decreased 
during the first half of the eighteenth century precisely in the 
same proportion as England became richer, more powerful and 
more enterprising, and increased her naval force to an almost in- 
credible degree ; and this decrease continued till the Dutch go- 
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verament, which received imnually half a million of guilders for 
the troops and the repairs of the fortresses, did not fulfil the 
conditions on which they received the money*. 

The Dutch in the garrisons had not even assisted in attaining 
the object for which the fortresses on the frontiers had been 
given to them. When in the year 1745 the French advanced 
against these forts, the Dutch troops abandoned the posts that 
had been confided to them without making any resistance, be- 
cause the states-general hoped by this means to avert the storm 
from themselves, in which hope they were however deceived. 
The French leveled the fortifications with the ground, and the 
Dutch were deprived of their right of garrisoning them during 
the whole of the seven years' war. In 1763 they were per- 
mitted to send troops thither again, but as they did not re- 
build the fortifications, they did not receive the subsidies which 
had been granted to them by the barrier-treaty. When Maria 
Theresa in 1776 refused to allow the right of the Dutch to 
certain districts and places according to this treaty, because it 
had been forced u[>on her father without r^ard to his duties 
towards Belgium, both Joseph and Kaunitz endeavoured to 
persuade her to declare the treaty null and void, but in vain. 
Joseph had hardly returned from his first journey in the Ne- 
therlands, when he declared that he would no longer suffer any 
foreign troops to remain in Belgium. In March 1783 he ac- 
tually compelled the Dutch to withdraw their troops, but even 
then roused all Europe against him, less by the act of violence 
itself, than by the very dangerous declaration of his chancellor 
of state concerning existing treaties. 

The negotiations concerning the evacuation of Belgium by 
the Dutch were carried on at Vienna between count Wassenaer 
and prince Kaunitz, and the latter used such a haughty and 
contemptuous tone in speaking of the existing treaties, and the 
rights of the weak against the strong, that the count did more 
harm to the emperor's plans by the mere publication of his 
conversation with Kaunitz, than he could have done by the 

* The original subsidy to be paid to the Dutch, according to the provisions 
of the barrier-treaty was, ] ,200,000 guilders ; the tax-gatherers in certain 
districts were ordered to pay certain sums immediately to the Dutch govern- 
ment, and in case this was not done, the Dutch troops had the right of seizing 
upon property in execution. 
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most cunning diplomatic intrigues*. The Dutch were at this 
time not very much Uked or respected in Europe^ on account 
of their narrow policy, and their continual and public internal 
dissensions and often contemptible quarrels^ in which, generally 
speaking, both parties were in fault or despicable ; but all Eu- 
rope would be obliged to take their part if the emperor's 
thoughts corresponded with Kaunitz's expressions. That this 
was actually the case was soon apparent, when he prepared to 
act according to the instructions which Von Nenny, president 
of the Belgic privy-council, had formerly written out, in order 
that he might perfectly understand the state of afiairs in the 
Netherlands. In these well-known instructions, of which Dohm 
has made excellent use in his ^ Memorabilia,' Von Nenny ad- 
vised the emperor to revive all the long-forgotten claims to 
Dutch villages and districts which could be deduced from the 
circumstances of the sixteenth century, and to enforce them now, 
as everything was very favourable to the attempt. This was at 
the time when Spain and France had concluded the treaty of 
Versailles for their mutual advantage, without paying any parti- 
cular regard to the situation of Holland, and when the con- 
nexion, or rather complete union, with England had not yet been 
brought about. 

The conduct of the emperor towards the Dutch was one to- 
tally unworthy of a noble-minded man, as Joseph was, who loved 
justice, though indeed he often exercised it somewhat arbitrarily; 
it rendered him contemptible, when after all he was unable to 
carry out his intention, and, what is worse for a powerful ruler, 
even ridiculous. He began by several chicaneries, somewhat 
similar to those by which Prussia had just at that time got pos- 
session of Dantzig, and which she practised at a later period 
against Nuremberg, after having obtained Anspach and Bay- 
reuth ; but particularly by demanding from Holland possession 
of the village of Doel, in the neighbourhood of the Dutch fort 
of Liefkershoek, and of fort St. Donaas between Sluys and 
Bruges. The Austrian troops took possession of the village by 
force, and drove out the Dutch from their habitations in the 
midst of peace. As this affair was too inconsiderable for foreign 
powers to interfere, more considerable demands were now made. 

• ' lUfleztons 8ur une Conversation minist^rielle cntre le Prince de Kaunitz 
et le Comte de Wassenaer/ 1782. 
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Joseph not only demftDded Maestricht, but pTMented a whok 
catalogae of plaoea which the Dutch were to give up to him* 
We give this Ust in the note, because the emperor stakes in the 
very first article, that he would pay no attentaon to any grants 
which had been made by the Spaniards to the Dutch, out of 
gratitude to the latter for having defended the frontier of Bel- 
gium against the French'*'. The Austrians howev«r offinml not 
to insist on this long list, if free navigation should be pennitted 
on the Scheldt, so that Antwerp might be allowed to reopen its 
port: the impatienoe of the emperor however would not allow 
him to wait the event of die negottationa ; he demanded 
peranptorily, by a note of the 2Sni of August 1784, that the 
Scheldt should be immediately opened, and promised in diis 
case to desist from all further demands. 

The emperor conducted himself on this occasion, on which he 
would not even learn carefulness and caution from Kannits, 
exceedin^y imprudently and in opposition to all the rules of 
sound policy. He widied to dedare Antwerp a fi»e port, being 
perfectly confident that the Dutch would not dare to oppose 
him, and the president of his government in Brussds declared 
that the emperor considered the navigation of the Scheldt en- 
tirely free, and that he should consider any hindrance offieml to 
the finee navigation of his subjects as an act of hostility and a 
declaration ot war. By this step, of which Kaunitz very mudb 
disapproved, the emperor was involved in more difficulties than 
he had imagined. The old king of Prussia openly expressed his 
dissatisfection, and applied to Russia to know if he ought not to 

* This list was as follows:—!. Austria will onlv acknowledge the U>oii- 
dary-treaty of 1664, and requires that everything which has been since ceded 
by special treaty shall be restored. S. The Dutch forts Kmitschanz and 
Frederick Henry shall be destroyed, and any parts of the fortifications of 
Liefkershoek and Lillo which pass the boundary line as formerly laid down, 
shall be thrown down. 3. The guard-ship which die Dutch have kept off 
Lillo shall be removed, and the mQ>\e Scheldt shall for the future be under the 
management of the imperial government. 4. The town and fortress of Maes- 
tricht shall be ceded to the emperor, because this was promised by the Dutch 
in the treaty with Spain of the aoth of August 1573. 6. All the country be* 
yond the Maas shall be ceded as belonging to Maestricht. 6. Several other 
districts and towns shall be ceded for the same reason. 7- The Dutch shall 
restore all revenues received by them from the districts now to be ceded since 
their occupation of them. Articles 8, 9, 10 and 1 1, contain o^erely regulations 
concerning the return to be made by the Dutch for the advantages Siey had 
enjoyed since the seventeenth century from the treaties which the enaperor 
now declares null and void. 
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go further. Louis XVI. was however placed in the most per- 
plexing position by this step on the part of his brother-in4aw. 
The ministers, particularly Vergennes, and the whole French 
nation, impetuously required that France should assist Holland 
in the matter ; the queen, on the other hand, spared no pains in 
persuading her husband to act in opposition to the will of the 
nation, whose organ on the present occasion was count Mira- 
beau, who, some years later, directed the course of the revolu* 
tion. He wrote at this time in his violent manner, but in one 
which quite suited the state of excitement in which France then 
was, on the subject of Putch affairs, and took the part of the 
patriotic party in Holland, the aristocracy of the feudal times 
and of money, which was in other respects detested by him on 
account of its meanness and love of money, in opposition to 
the emperor, who is represented by him as a dreadful tyrant and 
despot. 

Mirabeau's pamphlet against the emperor was indeed for- 
bidden in France ; but preparations were made at the same time 
in order openly to assist the Dutch, in case mediation on the 
part of France should prove of no avail. The French were 
allowed, that is were ordered, to serve in the Dutch army, French 
engineers and provisions were despatched, and French staff* 
officers directed the operations which the Dutch carried on for 
their defence. The Dutch next compelled the French, against 
their will, to commence hostilities against the emperor, who was 
on the point of sending an army of 40,000 men to Belgium, and 
actually had despatched some of them, by some acts of hostility 
which they committed, relying on the support of France, when 
the Belgians attempted to make use of the permission which had 
been published by the government at Brussels. As the brigan* 
tine Ludwig, cs^tain Iseghem, was sailing down the Scheldt on 
the 8th of October 1784, the Dutch fired on her from Saftingen, 
and compelled her to return to Antwerp. Another ship of the 
emperor's, which was coming from Ostend and attempted to 
saU up the Scheldt, was detained at Vlissingen, but was after* 
wards permitted to return. 

From this moment everything assumed a warlike aspect : the 
imperial troops marched, the Austrian ambassador was recalled 
from the Hague, and a national feeling was manifested through 
the united provinces which had long been wanting ; a Dutch 
army was collected on the borders^and French officers oiganiaed 
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this army aad the reinforcements which continued to arrive. It 
was exactly at this period that the contests of the cities of Holland 
with the government of the stadtholder reached their extreme 
point, 80 that the duke of Brunswick found himself compelled 
to quit the country. He had been formally deposed by the par- 
liament of the province of Holland in the month of July, at the 
instance of the cities of this province : the parUament had an- 
nounced to him in an insulting resolution, that they should 
only continue till the end of the year to pay the sum which the 
province of Holland contributed to the money destined for his 
use ; and Zealand afterwards adopted the same resolution. The 
duke applied to the other five provinces towards the end of 
August, but he perceived in September that he could no longer 
sustain his position, and therefore handed in his resignation on 
the 14th of October, after having retained his dignity as an 
Austrian field-marshal during the whole of this time. The fact 
of the Dutch having fired upon the Austrian vessel on the 8th 
of October had considerable influence in bringing him to this 
resolution. 

However bad the preparations of the Dutch were in the 
distracted state of their civil government and the administra- 
tion of their military afiidrs, the emperor proved himself on this 
occasion to be still weaker than they were, and did not even 
dare to inflict on them a sudden and expressive punishment for 
the insult offered to him, as the prince of Ligne, the commander 
of Antwerp, wished to do. Tbe latter was on the point of 
taking possession of the forts of Lillo, Liefkershoek, Kruitschanz 
and Frederick Henry, to revenge the injury which had been 
done to the Belgians by the detention and attack of their ves- 
sels, and by the preparations for defence which the Dutch were 
erecting in the neighbourhood of the Scheldt ; but to do this he 
required permission from the government in Brussels, and they 
did not dare to give it him. Yergennes, who continued to be 
minister of foreign affairs in France till his death in February 
1787, took advantage of the emperor's delay and hesitation, and 
of the helplessness of the Dutch, to complete an alliance which 
had been till now always prevented by the Orange party, France 
obliged the emperor by threats to accept its mediation in the 
matter of Holland, and by this means sealed the bond of firiend- 
ship, which Prussia and England found means to dissever on 
the occasion of the Dutch revolution. 
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Vergennes set the seal to his long diplomatic career by the 
masterly manner in which, without displeasing his king by any 
open act of hostility against his brother-in-law, he contrived by 
means of negotiations to gain all the honour of the afiair for 
France, and to throw all the disgrace of it upon the emperor, 
and at one and the same time to connect Holland with France, 
to separate it entirely from Austria, and to remove it somewhat 
from the influence of England. The French indeed, who even 
at that time inconceivably hated the queen, exclaimed both then 
and afterwards, that it was contrary to the honour of the nation 
to accelerate the peace between the emperor and a nation already 
weU known in a military and knightly point of view by payment 
of money instead of by force of arms ; but Joseph was more dis- 
graced by accepting the money, than France damaged by paying 
it. If the assertion of the historian of French diplomatic ne- 
gotiations were more to be relied on than it appears to us to be, 
Vergennes would deserve much more praise than we have be- 
stowed on him, and Joseph would not have to endure the re- 
proach of a too hasty advance and an irresolute retreat, which 
disgraced him in the eyes of all Europe*. Flassan informs us, 
that Joseph only consented to withdraw, to put a stop to hosti- 
lities and to accept of the mediation of the French, because Ver« 
gennes had persuaded his king to enter into a personal corre- 
spondence with Joseph on the subject, before putting it into 
the hands of ambassadors, so that the emperor was convinced 
by the tone of Louis XVI.'s letters that he considered himself 
personally concerned in the affair, and that the queen could and 
would have no influence in inducing him to change his opinion. 
Flassan also defends the minister, and with reasons which ap- 
pear to us good and convincing, from the reproach of having 
paid the emperor out of the exchequer the remainder of the 
small sum which the Dutch, relying unconditionally on France, 

* FlaBsan, Histoire de la Diplomatie Fran^aise, vol. vii.« first says in the 
text, p. 400 : " M. de Vergennes remit au roi un premier m^moire le 14 Oc- 
tobre 1784. II y ^tablissoit Tint^rdt de plus d'un genre, que la France avait 
1^ la contestation pr^sente ; exposant en mdme temps les dangers auxqnels 
pourrait entratner une resolution trop pr^cipit^e k I'^gard de I'empereur, avec 
lequel il engageoit le roi d'ouvrir une correspondance directe pour le disposer 
ii la paix." And again in the note at p. 401 : " Cette correspondance eut 
lieu en effet ; et c'est aux explications qu'elle amena insensiblement, que Ton 
doit Taccommodement auquel Tempereur se prSta, roais apr^s avoir manifest^ 
I'humenr la plus aigre, piqu^ de ce que le roi, qu*il croyait dominer par le 
credit de la reine, n'avait ^cout^ en d^finitif que Tavis de son conseil." 

VOL. V. 2 A 
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because it had gone too fiur to draw back^ had refused to give. 
The queen was certainly accused in the innumerable libels 
which proceeded from the supporters of the insulted family of 
Rohan^ from the clever but immoral friends of the duke of Or- 
leans^ and from all those who suspected the queen of anti-French 
tendencies and opinions^ of causing whole wagonfuls of French 
money to be sent to her brother. 

After Louis XVI. had definitely given the emperor to under- 
stand that he would never allow the right of the strongest to be 
exercised against the weak Dutch with reference to treaties 
which had been forced from Austria by the help of France in 
the first half of the eighteenth centuiy^ the afiair was left to the 
cabinets and ministers of the two powers. On the l7th of No- 
vember 1784, the mediation of France in the quarrel concerning 
the Scheldt was offered to the emperor in a strongly expressed, 
or rather in a politely threatening note ; but it was not till the 
24th of January 1785 that the emperor accepted the mediation, 
or rather the arbitration, of France. Even after Joseph had given 
way on the most important points, concerning the fi-ee navi- 
gation of the Scheldt and the possession of districts or fortified 
towns, he rendered the business of peace-making a difficult one 
by the demand of a sum of money : the Dutch on the other hand 
gave the French a good deal to do by their avarice, and by long 
bargaining concerning the sum they were to pay, at one time 
offering more and at another less. The Dutch bargained with 
the emperor from February till September about the sura they 
were to pay as damages, in order that it might at least appear 
as if he had received some satisfaction for an actual insult ; and 
this bargain-making was disgraceful both to the Dutch and to 
the emperor : France alone behaved in a manner suitable to a 
great nation, and one well-inclined to both parties. 

The emperor at first demanded 15,000,000 guilders, and the 
Dutch were not ashamed to offer him three : this formed a subject 
of diplomacy for months in the cabinets of Vienna and Versailles, 
until at last the emperor was brought down to 9,500,000. 
Besides this sum, which Joseph demanded for himself, he de- 
manded half a million for his subjects, who had suffered injuries 
from the Dutch. Even here the meanness and littleness of the 
Austrian policy was made apparent ; for however little the em- 
peror really intended it, count Mercy announced to the Dutch, 
that if they were not ready to pay this sum on the 22nd of Sep- 
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tcmber, he should commence the war (that is, not for honour^ 
but for a few millions of guilders). As the merchants saw that 
the matter was now one in which France took an interest, they 
only offered the half of this sum 5 and France found it in the end 
more advantageous to pay the other half, than to involve itself 
in the immense costs of a war, and to set the whole of Europe 
in a commotion. 

It was not till the 8th of November however that the treaty 
of reconciliation was signed at Fontainebleau. The first article 
of this treaty declared, that the Scheldt was to remain closed, 
and that Maestricht was to remain in the hands of the Dutch ; 
on the other hand, the forts of liUo and Lief kershoek were to 
be given up to the emperor as they were, and the forts of Kruit- 
schanz and Frederick Henry were to be razed and ceded to 
him. Besides this, the Dutch were to pay the emperor 10,000,000 
guilders, the half of which however was undertaken by France, 
to hasten the conclusion of the treaty. Dohm has reckoned 
that the costs which the whole undertaking occasioned the em- 
peror, when he commenced a persecution against the unarmed 
republic, which made all the powers of Europe, and even his 
own provinces, look with an eye of suspicion upon every improve- 
ment which he meditated, amounted to upwards of 5,000,000 
florins ; but it appears to us that this sum is rather too high. 
France obtained advantages by this negotiation which she lost 
again in the following year, by not vigorously opposing England 
and Prussia during the troubles in Holland itself. 

Inasmuch as England did nothing in the course of these 
events for the seven united provinces, and France on the other 
hand both acted and paid for them, the Orange party had no 
pretence, and indeed was unable any longer to hinder the in- 
tentions of the patriotic or aristocratic party, of foming a closer 
and more intimate connexion with France. The republic en- 
tirely separated from England, concluded a defensive treaty with 
France, and appeared by this means to have totally chflnged 
the relations of the naval powers to each other and to France, 
which had existed since 1672. This was just at the period, as 
we have already stated, when Pitt had concentrated in his person 
the government of England, directed the rudder of state entirely 
alone, and produced wonders as a master of modern policy : we 
shall therefore quote a passage from Flassan's work, to show in 
what a masterly manner Pitt made use of the Dutch revolu- 

2 A 2 
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tion, to obtain advantages for England by means of Prussian 
bayonets*. 

The history of the expedition of the duke of Brunswick against 
Holland will show in what way Frederick William 11. threw 
away much Prussian money (for the blood shed is hardly worth 
mentioning) for the benefit of the rich English and Dutch. 



§11. 

INTERNAL COMMOTIONS AND POLITICAL CONTESTS IN BEL- 
GIUM, HOLLAND AND FRANCE, TILL THE TEAR 1788. 

a. BELGIUM. 

Whilst, on the one hand, the emperor was involving himself 
in a war with Holland and France for the advantage of the Bel* 
gians, on the other he quarrelled with the hierarchy and aristo- 
cracy of Belgium itself, in such a way as finally to cause a regu- 
lar revolt in his dominions there. These commotions in the 
Austrian Netherlands were contemporary with the disturbances 
in Holland, and the reason of both was the same, namely, that 
the complicated administration of the whole of the Netherlands 
had never undergone the slightest change since the . sixteenth 
century, and consequently no longer suited the exigencies of the 
times. In the protestant Netherlands the attempt was made to 
introduce reforms on the republican system, in the catholic 
Netherlands on the monarchical, but in both cases by violence : 
the result was that both attempts failed. 

We must in this place mention the Belgian disturbances, 

* Flassan, vol. vii. p. 409 : — " L'alliance entre la France et les Provinces- 
Unies etait un coup de force politique, et Ton n'avait pu y arriver que par uue 
grande suite de combinaisons adroites, k la faveur desquelles on rompait 
L'intimit^ de la Hollande et de TAogleterre, et Ton privait le stathouder d'une 
preponderance dont il usait trop fr^quemment en faveur de la cour de Londres. 
Ce brillant succds fut dtL priocipalement au due de la Vauguyon, qui dans le 
cours de son ambassade de Hollande s'^tait occup^ h detacher les Provinces- 
Unies de I'Angleterre, et k les rapprocher de la France, dans la vue essentielle 
de combiner les marines Fran^aise, Espagnole et Hollandaise pour d^truire ou 
du moins balancer la supr^macie maritime de TAngleterre. Les consequences 
de ce traite furent profond^ment senties k Londres. £n effet elles etaient 
telles, qu'aux approches d'une guerre maritime, la cour de Versailles, en vue 
de garantir son sillie, et par uae suite de ses engagemens, pouvait envoyer au 
Cap de Bonne Esp^rance et k Trinquemale des forces respectables, qui eussent 
decide sa sup^riorite dans cette partie du monde/* &c. 
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which were in themselves inconsiderable, were it only because 
we see, in Holland as well as in Belgium, a representation of 
what afterwards took place on a larger scale in France, and be- 
cause during these troubles, especially in Holland, Frenchmen, 
and among them Mirabeau, were particularly active. We must 
besides mention the revolt in Belgium, because it clearly proved 
to all the world how imprudently Joseph had acted, in wishing 
to reform all the separate nations among his subjects despo- 
tically by a number of edicts, which looked very well on paper, 
but were entirely incapable of being carried into execution ; and 
this without ever consulting those who were to be reformed. To 
convince every one who is acquainted with the state of Belgium 
at present, and has some slight knowledge of the religion of the 
people and the immense numbers of the clergy, that Joseph's 
plans could not possibly succeed, except, like the men of the 
reign of terror in France, he entirely rooted out the possessors 
and completely changed the whole manner of possession, it will 
be sufiScient to indicate in a few words the character of his pro- 
jected reforms. 

Joseph evidently wished to apply Turgot's system of go- 
vernment, of the administration of the police and finances^ to 
his states in general and to Belgium in particular, in the same 
way in which Dupont de Nemours afterwards did as editor of 
Turgot's works, and as connector of his separate hints^ but at the 
same time carefully to preserve the monarchical principle. The 
manner in which the emperor, with indefatigable activity and in*^ 
credible labour, endeavoured to effect this, may be best seen from 
the second part of the latest biography of Joseph II., where all 
the single points are enumerated. We shall in the note shortly 
indicate the subjects to which Josephs activity extended^ and 
leave it to the reader to seek the particulars in the book itself'^. 

* We shall here give the contents of the second part of Gross-Hoffinger's 
' History of the Life and Reign of Joseph 11/ The whole of the first section 
of this volume treats of the reforms in matters of religion. In the third chapter 
we find the steps which the emperor took against Rome ; in the fourth, the reform 
in the priesthood, the change in the condition of the monks, and the institution of 
establishments for the better education of the priests. In the following chap- 
ters we find an account of the new regalation of divine service, an enumera- 
tion of the injurious customs which were suppressed, the limitation of the sale 
of indulgences, the suppression of fraternities, and the establishment of a regu- 
lar religious instruction. In the sixth chapter are contained the edicts relative 
to marriages and burials, and in the seventh those relating to toleration. In 
the second section we find an account of the establishment of grammar-schools 
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If we go through the seyeral provinces with refermoe to the 
practicability of Joseph^a plans of reform, we see that the Bo- 
hemians had long lost the principal points which constituted 
their nationality, and that the national parliaments of the othor 
provinces could not long offer resistance to a king who oon- 
ducted all the business of government by means of his officiab, 
and supported them with police and militaiy : in Hungary and 
Belgium alone the case was different, and in these countries 
resistance was possible without rebellion. The finances, legis* 
lation and administration of justice in every degree were in 
both provinces not Austrian, but entirely national, and earned 
on in the country by natives in their own language. Joseph, 
immediately after his accession, had not only confirmed ail the 
traditionary and existing privileges, customs, laws and charters of 
particular towns, counties, duchies and corporations in Belgium, 
but he had publicly sworn to maintain the exceedingly remark- 
able charter of the duchies of Brabant and limburg, concern* 
ing the rights of the subject and the duties of the ruler*. In 
these provinces, the three ranks, the nobility, clergy and citizens, 
chose deputies for a general parliament j and this parliament not 
only formed the legislative power, which decided upon the levying, 
expending and applotment of taxes and customs, but even chose 
a regular committee, which, in the interval between the sessions 

and normal schools, of other institutions for the improvement of the educatiofi 
of the people, of the gymnasiums, and particularly of the censorship. In the 
third section we find all the provisions relating to the duties of subjects : this 
section contains the edicts relative to complaints, the laws against usury, for 
the suppi'ession of injurious customs, and the provisions relating to the sup- 
pression of villanage ; also the laws relating to the custom-house. The fourth 
section refers entirelv to the administration of justice ; first, the civi) legislation 
is treated of, then the criminal legislation, then the new arrangements as to 
education in law, the proceedings in the courts and the administration of jus- 
tice are mentioned } then, particularly, the reform in municipal corporations, 
as to officers of the crown, as to tke so-called ' Landtafel ' (special parlia- 
ments), as to the regulation of costs, regulations respecting inheritance, guar- 
dians, &c. The fiflh section treats of the new institutiona for benevolent pur- 
poses and of the police. The sixth section contains a number of provisions for 
the improvement of trade and industry, of agriculture and the breedipg of 
cattle ; also concerning turnpikes, making of roads, &c. The seventh section 
treats of 'cameralia,' the mint, mining affairs, woods and forests, and the 
post ; laws respecting the Jews, pensions, stamps, discount and mone^ mat- 
ters, llie eighth section treats of military affairs, &c. From this list we 
perceive that Joseph wished to effect more than the French assembly was ever 
able to accomplish. 

* This is the so-called ' Joyeuse Entree.' See Spittler's and Meiner's Hist. 
Magazine, vol. i. -p. 724. 
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of the parliament, had a settled share in the government. Every 
province, every town, and we might almost say every village and 
hamlet, had its own administration, which was often entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the neighbouring town or village. Each pro- 
vincial government, like the general government at Brussels, 
consisted entirely of natives, except that the president of the 
general government in Brussels was an imperial minister. Even 
the representation of the independent monarchical government 
and of a court was to be found in Brussels. A governor, gene* 
rally of princely blood (under Jpseph from 1781 his sister Ma- 
ria Christina, who was married to the duke of Saxe-Teschen), 
held a splendid court at BrusselsrtQ which foreign ambassadors 
were accredited, as at the courts of sovereign princes. The hie- 
rarchy of the law courts, as well as the general government of 
the country, was entirely independent of the law of the Austrian 
stfttes. Every tribunal decided according to local laws and 
different usages ; and it was a recognized principle, that no one 
could be placed before any other, tribunal than that before which 
their fathers before them had been tried. 

According to the existing constitution of the country, the 
clergy had the greatest influence for many reasons, and it was ex- 
actly the condition of the clergy which Joseph wished to reformt 
This influence was not merely spiritual, did not merely depend 
upon the superstition of the multitude, or was supported by 
thousands of monks and priests, but the landed property was 
principally in the hands of the clergy, and, as was then the case 
in Germany and still is in England, the eldest sons of the noble 
families were powerful by means of the property inherited from 
the father, and the younger sons were rich by means of livings, 
abbacies and bishoprics, and composed the first college of the 
estates. Belgium, together with Spain and Naples, was at that 
time the paradise of the clergy, for there were reckoned in this 
country, besides an archbishop and seven bishops, a hundred 
and seven abbots, e^ch of whom had an income of from 60,000 to 
300,000 guilders. The university of Louvain, in which all Bel- 
gians who wished to fill any religious or civil ofiice must have 
been educated, was under the sole direction of the archbishop 
of Malines, and the latter was entirely in the power of the ex- 
jesuits, so that these were thus the only source of all Belgian 
views in matters of church or state. In Louvain all those law- 
yers were educated entirely in the spirit of the middle ages who 
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decided in the three highest tribunals of Belgium^ from any one 
of which there was no appeal ; namely, the tribunal of Guelders, 
the great council of Brabant^ and the council of Malines. These 
sovereign tribunals, as they were called, not only decided in 
matters of law independent of the sovereign and without ap- 
peal, like the star-chamber, the chancellor of the empire in the 
Austrian states and the French parliaments, but they also en- 
joyed the political rights which the French parliaments claimed 
indeed, but which the government did not yield to them. These 
privileges were, that the edicts of the government were only to 
be put in force after being first authorized by these courts, the 
supports and assistants of every antiquated absurdity. 

As even at the present day, after two revolutions, after being 
united with France during the reign of terror, after Buonaparte's 
government and the imion with Holland, the superstition, the 
ceremonial, the pilgrimages and processions have been retained 
in several parts of Belgium as completely as in Spain and Italy, 
it may easily be conceived in what a state things were in Jo^ 
seph's time, when for centuries not a single ray of light had 
penetrated into the Cimmerian darkness which was kept up by 
the monks and Jesuits in the universities. Joseph, at the same 
time that he was introducing such extensive reforms in Belgium^ 
committed the error of associating with his sister and her hus- 
band, who were merely representatives, the prince of Stahrem- 
berg as minister, who was totally devoid of the talents necessary 
for such a post. As usual with great men, he did nothing and 
knew nothing, but left the management of everything to the in- 
triguing Crumpipen, who afterwards, with the lawyer Van der 
Noot and the abbot of Tongerloo, became the head of a hie-> 
rarcho-aristocratical conspiracy. This man was the son of a 
chamberlain of the same Visconti who afterwards became arch- 
bishop of Milan, and had begun his career as secretary to the 
latter in Naples. As he was the soul of the government in 
Brussels, it is easy to conceive that, instead of assisting the 
emperor in his plans of reformation, as in duty bound, they 
placed all sorts of obstacles in his way, whilst the good Stah- 
remberg did not at aU know what was the object of the orders 
which he himself gave. 

The emperor in the meantime proceeded quite as quickly in 
Belgium as in the other provinces of his empire, without paying 
the slightest regard to the influence of the clergy, the university 
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of Louvain^ the cardinal and archbishop of Malines (Franken- 
berg), the papal nuntio who resided in Belgium^ or the ex- 
Jesuits ; on the contrary, as early as 1781 and 1782, he required 
that his ordinances in matters of religion should be imme- 
diately put in force, without any respect for traditional forms. 
How little the Belgian theologians and lawyers were inclined to 
yield to the government was clearly shown in November 1781 ; 
for the edict of the emperor on the subject of toleration was not 
even allowed to be published in Belgium. The university of 
Louvain showed too, on this occasion, in what a spirit the young 
men were educated there, by a resolution, in which it was stated 
that all toleration was contrary to the principles of the holy 
Roman church, because, according to the articles of this church, 
all heretics are subject to eternal condemnation : Joseph, not- 
withstanding, insisted on his prerogative, as he called it, and 
acted in a dictatorial manner in the name of the unchangeable 
rights of man, upon which also the men of the reign of terror 
based their actions. The republicans as well as Joseph con- 
sidered the people as minors, inasmuch as they were despotically 
governed by certain prejudices, and acted therefore for them and 
in their name. The emperor ordered (1783) the suppression of 
several convents ; he declared every direct appeal to the pope as 
entirely inadmissible ; he altered the formula of matriculation at 
the universities, because the original one, conceived in the spirit 
of hierarchy, encroached upon the privileges of the sovereign, 
and deprived the bishops of the right of governing indepen- 
dently in spiritual matters. He demanded an account of the 
oaths which the bishops were accustomed to require from the 
students, from the ministers on their ordination, and from pas- 
tors, and ordered that circular letters from the bishops to their 
clergy should be submitted to the inspection of the civil officers 
before being made public ; he also deprived the bishops of their 
jurisdiction in matters relating to marriage. 

It was only on religious points and in all that concerned the 
education and instruction of the young that the emperor was en-» 
tirely immoveable, for reasons which did equal honour to his head 
and heart : all changes relating to these subjects he insisted on 
carrying out by force, whilst improvements of other kinds were 
left to be introduced by the government of the country itself and 
by degrees. This may be seen from his conduct with respect 
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to the adminifttnitioD of justice. In the year 1785 he issued a 
proclamation to the Belgians, in which he states, that in con- 
sequence of representations made to him by his viceroy in the 
Netherlands, he had determined to put off the appointment of 
the new courts of justice in Flanders, Domick, Namur and 
Ouelders, until the minds of the people should be more at ease 
on this important sul^ect. He ordered at the same time, that 
all magistrates of towns, as well as those of the several districts, 
and in fact all officers of justice and of police who had been dis- 
placed by his previous orders, should be reinstated in their several 
offices. By this proclamation the open outbreak of disturbances 
on account of the new mode of the administration of justice was 
prevented ; in matters of religion however the emperor steadily 
continued his course, and in the year 1786 took very decided mear 
sures against the spirit of monachism, hierarchy and superstition. 
The emperor was well-acquainted with the tumult which the 
monks and priests were raising against him in the confessionals 
and in the pulpits ; he was well-acquainted with the calumnies 
which were spread abroad concerning him by the pious hypo- 
crites, who were admitted into the interior of every family, and 
with the effect of their Jesuitical arts s be was convinced there* 
fore, that, without a thorough reform of the university of Jiou- 
vain, it was useless to hope for a better instruction for the people, 
whether in schools or from the pulpit, and required in conse- 
quence that a general seminary should be established in Louvain, 
suph as had been already founded by him in other parts of bis 
dominions. These general seminaries were under the imme- 
diate control of the government: the intention of this order 
therefore was, that the clergy of the Netherlands should no 
longer remain under the superintendence of the archbishop, his 
ex-jesuits, and the legate, but should be educated by teachers 
appointed by the government, and under their direction. How 
this general seminary was to be conducted will be best under- 
stood from the concluding part of the emperor's edict, which we 
give in the note *• In the introductory part of the edict the 

* " The theological scholars of the secular clergy of our Belgian provinces, 
as well as those who intend entering into an order of monks, will present 
themselves either at the general seminary, which we have established at Lou- 
vain, or at the branch-seminary at Luxemburg, in the first winter month of 
1786. CoDceming the theologians for an order of monks, they must all, with 
the exception of natives of Luxemburg, be sent to Louvain to complete their 
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necessity of suob measures as the present is most excellently de<- 
cluced from the very nature of religion, and from the necessity of 
preventing the entire ruin which was then threatened by a better 
method of instruction. This exposition of the reasons and of 
the qualities which the new method should possess, and which 
were rendered imperative by the time, in place of the entirely 
antiquated method of the university of Xiouvain, as well as the 
edict itself, is rather to be considered as a piece of instructioQ 
than as an ordinance; but for this very reason it found the 
more violent opposition t for he who endeavours to contend 
against an obstinate prejudice with reasons, might as well under^ 
take to roll the stone of Sisyphus I 

It must be confessed however that the newly-established ge- 
neral seminaiy at Louvain, formed on the model of the other 
new seminaries, left much room for improvement $ but this was 
net the reason why it gave such a shock to the Belgian clergy, 
who clung to mechanical and superstitious ceremonies, and were 
only accustomed to learn the necessary prayers, &c. by a simple 
act of memory. The task imposed on them, of devoting five 
years to theological studies before seeking for a living or an 
effipe, appeared to the clergy and to their superiors an astoupd- 
i^g piece of ii\justice, and they proclaimed everywhere that the 
emperor's intention was to destroy all religion. The pew teach* 
ers were considered equally with the emperor enemies of religion, 
because the former deviated from the blind papistical canon 
law, and from Jesuitical religion and morality, whilst the latter 
had forbidden numerous pilgrimages and processions, and had 
limited them to two in every year. This was, according to the 
principles of the Jesuits, a sufficient reason for obeying the legate 
(who was in their eyes little less than God) in preference to the 
eivil authority. 

The students, who were collected in the building of the general 
seminary as in a kind of clerical barrack, were secretly stirred 
up : they complained of heterodox doctrines, a matter therefore 
which, as Homer says, concerned their shades, that is, their souls, 
but at the same time, as the same poet expresses it, affected their 

course of study in attendance on the public lectures of that university. Natives 
of Luxemburg go to Luxemburg, to attend the lectures of the professors there. 
The superiors of the orders are consequently permitted to lodge the monks of 
their order, who are sent to Louvain or to Luxemburg, in a cloister or con- 
vent belonging to the order, or in any other house, during the time of residence 
neces9ary fbr the coqipletion of their studies." 
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persona ; namely of bad bread and beer, and made a regular re- 
bellion on the 6th of December 1786. Among the students 
were the sons of the first families of the country, of the members 
of the states, the sovereign tribunals and the governments of 
provinces, and they were secretly supported by the government 
of the country, which was unfavourable to the changes intro- 
duced into their studies, by the legate and the archbishop : the 
emperor knew this, and was therefore more vexed at this rebel- 
lion than he would have been at a riot simply among students 
or journeymen. The students peltefl professor Stbgler with 
stones on this occasion ; they offered an armed opposition to the 
imperial commissary Le Clerc, and terrified him so much that 
troops were sent for, who actually fired on the foolish young 
people, whom they might easily have shut up. By this means 
the whole country, but particidarly the parents and relations of 
the young men, who were considered as having sulBfered in de- 
fence of their faith, were rendered furious, and the more so as the 
government, having begun by calling in a military force, after- 
wards in the weakest manner entered into n^otiations. 

Twenty-five students had been arrested as rioters, the whole 
of the general seminary had been placed under a kind of militaiy 
discipline ; immediately after this, however, formal negotiations 
were commenced with the ringleaders of the whole tumult* The 
emperor believed himself therefore betrayed by his own govern- 
ment in Brussels, and actually was so, when we consider the 
way in which Stahremberg and Crumpipen acted* The go- 
vernment in Brussels allowed the students to present a repre- 
sentation in which the most impertinent demands were made, 
and actually granted some of these demands. They put a stop 
to the strict proceedings which were going on, and endeavoured, 
after having begun with bayonets and musket-balls, to use rea- 
son and exhortation, so as to act upon people who had neither 
understanding nor good will, and who therefore, in mildness 
and gentleness, could only see proofs of weakness and fear. It 
is easy to see from the demands which the students made to 
the government in this representation, that they intended by 
their removal and dispersion to compel the new spiritual arrange- 
ments to be given up, and in fact, at the end of 1 786, the semi- 
nary was almost deserted. 

The news of these disturbances, and of the weak conduct of 
the Belgian government, brought back the emperor to his prin- 
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ciple^ that he could rely upon no one but himself alone. He 
took his measures therefore on this occasion also according to 
his own personal views^ and sought to counteract the evil, but 
without being acquainted with the real origin of it, as his in- 
formation was derived from the same Crumpipen who had 
already deceived Stahremberg. The emperor caused the arch- 
bishop of Malines to come to him in Vienna, and gave himself 
the trouble, however absurd, of instructing a man who did not 
choose to be instructed; the legate however was sent away. 
This legate, Zondadari, had been till this time the principal 
source and chief of all the opposition to any improvement in the 
mode and subjects of education ; he had even ventured, in spite 
of the emperor's prohibition, to publish in Belgium the bull in 
which Pius VI. had condemned EybePs pamphlet, " What is 
the Pope ? *^ — which the emperor had approved of. The emperor 
was however betrayed on all sides, and Crumpipen, the sneak- 
ing confederate of the darkness-loving priests, was everywhere, 
and betrayed him in every possible way. 

The emperor, who was accustomed to employ himself in his 
cabinet with his secretaries from six in the morning till late at 
night, had at length recalled Stahremberg from Brussels, who was 
too lazy and too great a man to attend to business ; but Stah- 
remberg's counsellor and factotum, Crumpipen, managed to re- 
tain his situation. Count Belgioso, a man of talent, was made 
minister, and baron Reuss president ; but Crumpipen remained 
in employment, and at a later period, after the recall of the count 
and the baron, became the principal person in the whole admi- 
nistration. After the recall of these gentlemen an imperial coun- 
cil was established for the furtherance of the intentions of the 
emperor, and Crumpipen was made president of the council. 
He immediately bestowed all the best offices upon his clients 
among the priests and upon his own relations, and in this way 
managed to serve, at one and the same time, the emperor and the 
opponents of his measures. The emperor on this occasion ex- 
ceeded the bounds of political prudence as much by his severity, 
as the Belgian government had formerly done by their lenity 
and concession. He was well-persuaded that the aristocratic 
and hierarchical provisions of the middle ages could never be 
made to agree with his benevolent intention of advancing with 
the times ; he believed himself justified in considering himself as 
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the representative of the people, and determined to overthrow 
all these provisions at -one blow. 

In January 1787 an order was issued, that Belgium should 
be divided into circles, Kke the other provinces of the empire. 
This division included an entirely new organization of the civil 
officers, the law courts and the administration, and neither re- 
garded constitution, nationality, nor tradition. That almost all 
the changes, a list of which we give in the note*, were founded 
on the necessities of the times, is clear from the state of educa- 
tion, in which the Belgian people, blindly and unconditionally 
clinging to all that was old, were, and which was far behind the 
time ; but the people did not see this, and an improvement of 
this kind cannot be effected by force. The people, entirely blind 
and ignorant, had long since been excited to the highest degree 
by the monks and priests: now, not only did the nobility 
protest against the intended innovations, but the advocates, 
lawyers and officers of justice, who were disturbed in their 
routine, or who would be deprived of the advantages which they 
derived from existing abuses, railed at the emperor as a ty- 
rant, and persisted in considering justice and fi^edom to con- 
sist merely in what was advantageous to themselves and th«ir 
families. The number of Austrian troops in the Netherlands 
was at this time inconsiderable, no one of the representatives of 
the emperor was a man such as the circumstances required, and 
Belgioso, who might perha[J^ have been so, was shamefully de- 
ceived by Crumpipen. All who enjoyed any privileges united 
themselves into an opposition, and made use of the people, as it 

* The three councils which had existed since the time of Charles V.» namely 
the council of state, the council of finance and the privy council, were to be 
suppressed, and in their stead, a council of goYernraent was to be established 
under the direction of a president from Vienna. The division into circles was 
to be substituted for the old division into provinces, and of these circles there 
were to be eight, namely Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Dornick, Mons, Namur, 
Luxemburg and Limburg. A superintendent was to be set over each circle. 
Every circle was divided into districts, each under the government of a com- 
missary. The colleges of deputies of the states were to be suppressed ; Bra- 
bant^ Flanders, Hainault, Luxemburg with Limburg and Namur with Dor- 
nick were to choose together five councillors, who were to have seats in the 
council of govertiment and votes upon financial questions. In regard to 
courts of law, the council of Brabant was suppressed, a sovereign council 
was established, and subject to this, two courts of appeal at Brussels and at 
Luxemburg. All the larger towns retained their tribunals, from which how- 
ever there was an appeal to these two courts. The use of torture was declared 
illegal. 
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has been made use of in our times, but with this difference ; — that 
there Was then no democratical faction in Belgium to be made 
use of and deceived. 

It was very favourable to the powerful reaction in Belgium, 
that Joseph, at the very moment when his presence in his own 
states was most needful, undertook a journey to Cherson to visit 
the empress of Russia, and at this meeting was induced to join 
her in her plans against the Turks. In February and March 
everything had been secretly prepared for a formal revolt in the 
Netherlands, and in April the parliament of Brabant gave the 
signal for rising. On the 27th of April 1787* they declared that 
they would not allow the raising of the moneys necessary for the 
support of the government, until all that they required, and 
which was contained in a written representation, should have 
been granted them. For this purpose they had set down all the 
points which in their opinion were contrary to the charter of the 
Belgians (the joyettie entrie)^ which the emperor had sworn to 
respect. During this time Crumpipen was Belgidso's adviser, 
his brother was chancellor; he was therefore pelted with stones 
by the mob, whilst the advocate Van der Noot, who was after- 
wards his principal assistant and ally, was at the head of the 
malcontents. This man took advantage of the trial of two men, 
who had shamefully cheated the state, to raise a loud outcry 
about violating the rights of a Belgian and of a citizen of the 
empire. The course which the emperor had ordered was at 
the least imprudent. 

Colonel Legisfeld had been guilty of gross frauds in his de- 
livery of provisions, &c* to the troops, and a rich soap-boiler, 
named De Hont^ had taken advantage of the colonePs cor- 
ruptibility to enrich himself at the expense of the public trea^ 
sury. Such conduct was, as is well known, so little remarkable 
in the Austrian service, that we have seen the most important 
undertakings of the revolutionary war fail in consequence of 
swindling transactions agreed upon between the commanding 
oiBcer and certain rich contractors. The Belgians therefore 
treated the affair very lightly, and although the emperor ordered 
a strict investigation to be instituted, it seemed as if it would be 
impossible to obtain a strict investigation add punishment of 
the crime from Belgian tribunals and authorities: De Hont 
therefore was ordered to be removed from his natural judges 
and to be brought to Vienna. 
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The removal of De Hont was brought into connexion with 
the state police, or with what we now call the higher poUce, 
with which it had nothing to do, as the crime was nothing more 
or less than a felony ; and this was made the pretext for the 
long-meditated revolt. The towns armed their citizens, and the 
guilds of Brussels, Antwerp and Louvain presented petitions, 
conceived in very violent language, to the estates. The estates, 
desirous to proceed as careftiUy as possible, referred in their 
complaints wholly to these petitions. The government, which 
had really very different views from those of Joseph, took ad- 
vantage of these disturbances and complaints to put off at 
least for the present the division into circles and the change 
in the forms of administration and of justice immediately con- 
nected with this arrangement ; the entire suppression of this 
arrangement could however only proceed from the emperor him- 
self. The leaders of the disturbances were however not content 
with this : they endeavoure<l to profit still further by the weak- 
ness and fear which the government had displayed at the very 
worst time. They now required unconditionally, that all those 
abuses which the emperor had ordered to be abolished should 
be retained. The council of Brabant in consequence was bold 
enough, without any regard to the emperor or to the govern- 
ment, to declare everything null and void which the new tribu- 
nals, according to their law, should decree, whether in lawsuits 
or in other matters. Flanders also protested against any im- 
provement in the existing state of things, merely because it was 
an innovation and interfered with their customs. In all the 
towns, but particularly in Brussels and Namur, the mob, urged 
on by the clergy and the rich, on whose alms and wages tbey 
depended, committed gross excesses against liberal-minded per- 
sons, and even against those who allowed the goodness of the 
emperor's intentions, even when they disapproved of the means 
he employed. Cities and parliaments threatened the weak go* 
vemment, and insisted that all the new regulations should be 
immediately repealed, and aU persons whom the people disliked 
forthwith removed from the council of government. We see 
from this how unjust the defenders of aristocrats and hierarchs, 
who did all this merely to retain the old forms and abuses, are 
against the supporters of the French legislative national assem- 
bly, against which they use very hard language, because they 
made use of similar means to introduce innovations as advan- 
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tageous to them as the old abuses were to the nobility and hie- 
rarchs, or at least as advantageous in their opinion. 

All this happened whilst the emperor was at so great a distance 
that a considerable time elapsed before the messengers reached 
him, and before his answers arrived in Vienna, not to say in 
Brussels ; and prince Kaunitz, who was at the head of afiairs in 
Vienna, did not choose to anticipate his commands. The go- 
vernment at Brussels was more favourable to the old system than 
to the emperor's new one ; and they also took advantage of the 
emperor's great distance to act as they pleased. They met the 
violence and disobedience of the Belgians with mildness and 
gentleness, granted as far as possible everything that was de- 
manded, and prince Kaunitz, until the will of the emperor 
should be known, recognized the orders of the Belgian govern- 
ment as authoritative. The answer of the emperor's sister as his 
representative to the representations and complaints of the par- 
liament was given on the 25th of May 1787^ &nd was as fol- 
lows : — ^^ That she had sent the representations of the states 
to the emperor himself; that till his return from his long jour- 
ney, nothing should be done contrary to the joyeuse entrie ; 
and that the archduchess expected, from the reasonableness of 
her brother, his full consent to her granting the petitions of the 
states." Even this did not content the revolters : they would 
not suffer any delay: all innovations must be immediately 
abolished; and the government of the greatest monarch in Eu- 
rope was weak enough to let itself be bullied out of granting 
what it had no right to grant, by people who had no right to 
demand it, but that of being at the head of a popular revolt. 

It could not possibly be expected that the emperor on his 
return from Cherson shoidd allow what his government had 
merely granted from weakness, and without even consulting 
him, to be considered as settled ; inasmuch as in this case he 
would be deprived of any chance of hereafter altering the con- 
dition of Belgium, with which he was dissatisfied. He answered 
the states however in a friendly manner; ordered the coun- 
cil of government and deputies from the several provinces to 
repair to Vienna by a certain day, because he had not the inten- 
tion of insisting peremptorily upon his own ideas, but still less, 
as his government had done, of allowing everything to remain 
as it had been. His intention was to treat in Vienna with the 
members of the government and the deputies about what he 

VOL.V. 2 B 
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was determined to introduce ; he wished to prevail by reason, 
and in his answer to the complaints which had been laid before 
him, gives a fiiU and complete explanation of his motives. We 
give the whole answer of the emperor in the note, because the 
particular points, which we must pass over in a general repre- 
sentation of the whole, may be seen and understood from its 
perusal 'I'. 

These measures of the emperor appeared however no leas 
suspicious to the Belgians than before, and they continued to 
resist The states seemed at first determined not to send any 
deputy ; nay, they even appeared inclined to prevent by vio- 
lence the journey of the archduchess to Vienna : the students 

* Joseph writes to tbe states as follows : — " My chancellor of state has 
laid your representatioiis before me, and I will once more take the titmble 
of informing you by this letter, that it has never been my intention to over- 
throw the national constitation of my Belgian provinces, and that all the oro- 
visions which I have transmitted to my general government have for their 
object wholly and solelv, and without the smallest shadow of personal interest, 
the advantage of my faithful subjects in the Netherlands, without its being 
my intention at the same time to deprive the separate corporations of the 
nation of their ancient rights and privileges. All my steps must have con* 
vibced you of the truth of this proposition, if you are still capable of treating 
them with common justice. I was induced by a number of petitions, praying 
for the establishment of a quicker and less expensive administration of justice, 
to turn my attention to some improvements in the administration of the law. 
Hie establishment of governors of circles had no other purpose than that of 
causing the laws to be put in force, and of obliging those persons whose 
station makes this a duty to fulfil that duty. As regards several old privi- 
leges, I have only attempted to remove abuses which have crept in in the 
course of time, and in most instances with the consent of those who profit by 

these abuses. Far indeed from . However, as a father and a man who 

can forgive much, I am content to consider what has already happened, and 
what you have been bold enough to do, as having arisen from misunderstand- 
ing and from misrepresentations of my intentions, proceeding from persons who 
have more regard for their own advantage than for the common good, and 
who have nothing to lose. However this may be, I am content that all my 
orders, concerning which the present dispute has arisen, shall be for the pre- 
sent suspended ; and as soon as their royal highnesses, my representatives and 
govemorb-general, shall have arrived at Vienna, according to my commands, 
with the deputies from the several provinces, and when the latter shall have 
explained to me personallv their grievances, and shall have heard in return 
mv views, which they shall always find to be according to the principles of 
what is reasonable, and having for their object solely the benefit of my sub- 
jects, we will then endeavour to come to an agreement respecting the mea- 
sures to be adopted for the general benefit of the country, according to the 
principles of its constitution. If however, contrary to all expectation, this 
last step of my goodness towards you should be so much misunderstood, that 
you should refuse to bring your complaints, cares and doubts before me, and 
to listen to me in return with confidence, and if on the other hand you should 
continue your disgraceful tumults and your highly criminal proceedings, you 
will have to attribute to yourselves alone the unhappy consequences which 
must result from sach a course of condact/' 
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and the people were furnished with arms and organized into a 
sort of militia ; free companies were levied^ as there was no want 
of money among the priests and the higher nobility^ who took 
an active part in the affair; and the states of Brabant had 
even proposed to apply to France for aid, as she had previously 
been one of the securities for the preservation of their consti- 
tution. This was rather too much for Joseph to allow, unless 
he intended his monarchical rights to fall into the hands of a few 
nobles and priests. 

The emperor did not indeed cause the negotiations to be 
broken off, but continued with mildness and gentleness to 
oppose instruction to prejudice; at the same time he des- 
patched fourteen regiments and some battalions of infantry and 
four regiments of cavalry with some artillery into the Nether- 
lands. The Belgians had at last determined on sending depu- 
ties from the several parliaments to Vienna ; but they had at 
the same time expressly declared ^^ that these deputies had no 
commission or powers, further than to obtain from the em- 
peror in Vienna his consent to all that his sister had promised 
in his name.^^ At the same time the revolt continued ; the de- 
puties had not arrived on the 14th of July, which the emperor 
had appointed as the latest date, and the archduchess was vio- 
lently hindered from commencing her journey, so that she could 
not set out until the 20th. As soon as the archduchess and her 
husband were gone, Belgioso followed them, and at last the 
deputies also set off. 

Precisely at this period the emperor showed a weak point, and 
by the course which he pursued gave rise to the Belgian revolu^- 
tion which happened later, during the period of the legislative 
assembly in France, and which we therefore do not refer to in 
this place. Perhaps in this decisive moment the emperor was 
afraid of the disturbances in Holland ; perhaps the war with the 
Turks, which he was on the point of beginning, hindered him 
from acting as every one expected he would act ; he suddenly 
drew back. It was expected that the emperor would have oc- 
cupied the country with his troops, would suppress the revolt 
by force, punish the ringleaders, and afterwards recall his orders 
in a peaceable way, without insisting on opening the eyes of the 
blind by violence. The troops however halted ; only one regi- 
ment was despatched ; the people in Belgium remained under 
arms ; the negotiations in Vienna served only to increase the difr- 

2b2 
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like of the emperor to the superstition and suspicion of the 
Belgians. The half-measures which were agreed upon for the 
sake of peace were such as would necessarily be violated on the 
first opportunity. 

The negotiations with these deputies or plenipotentiaries of 
Belgian prejudices gave the emperor much trouble, inasmuch 
as, although he continued to show himself mild and friendly 
towards them, he always experienced the same senseless op- 
position, and notwithstanding, instead of introducing reforms 
as he had wished, found himself compelled to acknowledge the 
old abuses as law. Joseph was well aware that the people 
whom he wished to assist was nothing but a tool in the hands 
of the few classes to whose usurpations he wished to place a 
limit : he found it advisable nevertheless, in order to quiet the 
people, to yield to these classes whose privileges were derived 
from abusing the rights of the people. The persons and oli* 
garchs, whose lives had been spent in cabals and intrigues, 
knew this very well ; the reconciliation at Vienna was merely a 
truce : the Belgians remained united against the emperor, and 
the latter only waited for a favourable turn of aflUrs which 
might enable him to put his intentions into practice. 

In accordance with the agreement in Vienna, the state of the 
country in April 1787 was to be considered normal; that is, 
eveiything was to remain as it had been in the beginning of 
this month, and the monasteries, which had been suppressed up 
to that time, were not to be restored. The archduchess Christina 
and her husband returned to Brussels, but count Belgioso re- 
mained in Vienna ; count Trautmannsdorf was appointed mi- 
nister, and was to conduct business in their name. The Belgians 
had now seen that the emperor was unwilling to proceed to 
extremities ; all his orders therefore met with opposition ; and 
besides this, tumults were every moment breaking out in the 
towns, because the military commander Murray, who, in the ab- 
sence of the archduchess and her husband, governed as the 
emperor's representative, followed different courses at different 
times, and thus gave proof of indecision and weakness. 

Murray forbade Uve insurgents to wear uniforms or cockades, 
and when a revolt had taken place in Brussels and Malines in con- 
sequence of this order, he caused it to be put down by military 
force, so that blood was shed on the 20th of October in both 
these towns ; and yet he proclaimed publicly on the following 
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day (we quote the most important parts of the proclamation in 
the note*) that the old usages should continue^ without any 
one understanding how these old usages were to be made to 
agree with all the new arrangements which had been intro- 
duced previous to April 1787. When the archduchess returned, 
lyAlton was made military commander, Trautmannsdorf ma- 
naged the civil department, and Joseph appeared to have given 
up the idea of any reformation in matters of religion. In Sep- 
tember 1787, he either entirely gave up the idea of a general 
seminary, or so modified and limited it to suit the ideas of the 
Belgians, that no one expected him to return to it. This how- 
ever happened afterwards, and was the cause of the establish- 
ment of the short-lived Belgian republic. The new disturbances 
however did not begin till 1789, and consequently belong to 
the next volume. 



b. PI8TURBANCE8 IN HOLLAND, AND FREDERICK WILLIAM II. 

OF PRUSSIA. 

The commencement and the nature of the contest which existed 
in the Seven United Provinces have often been noticed in the pre- 
ceding portions of this history ; it will be unnecessary to return 
to this point therefore, and we shall only, in a short and sum- 
mary manner, notice those points which have immediate reference 
to the contest between the parliaments, or as they were called, 
the states, and the government of the hereditary stadtholder. 
The history of the contest, in which William V., more English 
than Dutch, indolent but at the same time obstinate, and too stiff 
and awkward even for an external representative, played a very 

* Murray declares repeatedly in his proclamation in the name of the em- 
peror, that the constitutions of the provinces, the fundamental laws, privileges 
and rights, in short Xhejojfeuae entree, in accordance with the promises of his 
majesty at his inauguration, both in respect to the cleigv as also to the civil 
officers, should be and should remain inviolate : that the new tribunals of 
justice, the governors and commissioners, should remain suspended : that the 
administration of justice, the parliaments and their deputies, should remain 
for the future as they had previously been : that consequently the offices of 
the superior officers and of the civil government should continue, and should 
comprehend in themselves the retention of the parliaments in their inviolable 
conditions, as well as the retention of those abbeys ^hose abbots were mem- 
bers of the said parliaments, and that the abbeys should be provided with 
abbots in accordance with the provisions of the constitution and of the yoyeuM 
eiUrie : that an understanding would be come to with the parliament, in ac« 
cordance with their demands, on subjects which were contrary to the jo^euse 
etUrie, 
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secondary part, is to be divided into two periods. During the 
former, from 1766 to 17B4, Schliizer's Louis Ernest of Bruns- 
wick, who had forced himself upon the prince and the state in 
1766 bj means of the act of consultation, was the cause and 
the object of discontent and complaints. From 1 784, the prince's 
wife, a sister of the future king Frederick William II., whom she 
very much resembled in features and manners, became the stone 
of stumbling and the rock of offence. 

A detailed account of the accusations against the duke, and 
of the manner in which he caused the prince to be educated, 
would compel us to penetrate deeper into the very confused 
and complex constitution of the United Provinces than would 
suit a work like the present ; we therefore merely remark, that 
the opponents of the duke and princess had accused both, even 
during the American war, of having, together with the whole 
party of the house of Orange, in every way favoured the En- 
glish, and of having to a certain extent secretly conspired with 
them against the party of the republicans or patriots. The lat- 
ter party, also called since the time of William II. the Lowen- 
stein party, possessed most power in the province of Holland, 
which had a decided superiority in the states-general. Amster- 
dam, which was to the Netherlands pretty much what London 
is to England, formed in itself an independent republic, and 
in the states-general out-voted all the provinces put together. 
Nearly all the towns in Holland, with the exception perhaps of 
Rotterdam, voted with Amsterdam, and the towns were able to 
out- vote the knights, among whom, as well as in the other pro- 
vinces, the prince had a very considerable party. 

The duke of Brunswick and the stadtholder's government 
had to endure several mortifications during the war; among 
other things, a formal inquiry was instituted as to the fitness and 
proper state of the Dutch ships of war, and another after the 
battle of the Doggerbank, as to the sailing orders which admi- 
rals Bylandt and Kinsbergen had received from the admiral- 
in-chief. This gave rise to a considerable quarrel, and caused 
new inquiries on the part of the states, when the junction of 
the Dutch fleet with, that of the French and Spaniards in Brest 
was retarded by the fault of the captain and admiral, and 
not urged on with the eagerness which the French party in 
Holland would have wished. When Joseph II. began to op- 
press and harass the republic, the conduct of the Austrian 
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field-marshal who was to manage the affairs of the Dutch was 
so suspicious, that even Dumoulin, who served under him, and 
who had been entirely devoted to him, joined the party of his 
opponents. Dumoulin announced oflScialiy to the states, that 
the government of the prince, on which alone the land* and sea- 
forces depended, had so neglected the fortresses that they were 
entirely untenable. The Dutch press, never over-scrupulous as 
to the choice of expressions remarkable for politeness or deli- 
cacy, poured out a torrent of invective and abuse against the 
duke on this occasion. 

The duke it is true complained of this and attempted to jus- 
tify himself, and even demanded the strictest investigation into 
his conduct; and much of what he then adduced, and what 
Schliizer afterwards printed in his thick book in Germany on 
the subject of this quasi- Phocion, may have been true: but no one 
believed him ; on the contrary, when the history of the con- 
sultation-act came to light, he was formally accused of treason. 
The investigation in a court of law concerning the irrevocable 
contract which had been made between the prince and the duke, 
without consulting the states of the provinces, without the 
knowledge of any one except the pensionary of the council and 
by the influence of the English minister, must have been highly 
disagreeable to the duke ; he therefore rather avoided the threat- 
ened trial on the subject of the consultation-act of 1766. The 
duke would not await the termination of the case : when the pro- 
vince of Holland required from the prince and from the states- 
general his dismissal, he first retired to his government of Herzo- 
genbusch ; afterwards, when the provinces of Zealand, Friesland 
and Utrecht united with Holland, he handed in his resignation 
(October 17B4), and retired to Aix la Chapelle. 

These contests in point of fact did not concern the people at 
all ; it was a contest like that of the whigs and tories in England: 
the republican party in Holland did not endeavour, like the 
whigs in England, to give itself the appearance of wishing to 
advance with the time ; it wished, on the contrary, not only to 
retain all that was old, but even to restore it : the party of the 
house of Orange was not entirely and unconditionally opposed 
to suitable reformations. How exceedingly advantageous de- 
cidedness and union among the governments would have been 
in these times of the ruin of the formerly flourishing trade and 
naval power of the republic, and how far the quarrels between 
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the republican part of the executive and the monardiical part of 
the same, which formed a regular contest since 1735, originated 
in the constitution itself, which no longer suited the times, will 
be easily seen from a few remarks on this constitution. Each 
province was a sovereign power in itself, the chief and govern- 
ment of which was the assembly of the so-called states, con- 
sisting of deputies from the nobility and from the towns, in cer- 
tain proportions which were different in every province. As the 
province of Holland paid fifty-eight guilders taxes out of cveiy 
hundred which the seven provinces together paid, so that all the 
rest together only paid forty-two guilders, and as seven towns 
in the northern provinces and three in the southern provinces 
sent three or four deputies to the states-general, whilst the body 
of knights only sent one, the Dutch towns had an immense ma- 
jority in the states-general, as the city of Amsterdam had in the 
states of the province of Holland. 

The magistrates of the towns were in this manner to a certain 
extent sovereigns of their provinces, and in the fortresses of 
theseprovinces the commanders were subject to the burgomasters, 
who were at the same time governors of the towns : there was an 
exception to this in the case of some towns in the public lands^ 
in which the stadtholder named the governors; the whole go- 
vernment of the province depended therefore on the choice of 
the members of the magistracy. In the majority of the cities 
this choice was a mere form, as in the old imperial cities of 
Germany, because they filled up their own number; but the 
stadtholder of the province, if it had a particular stadtholder, or 
if not, the hereditary stadtholder, bad certain rights relating to 
this choice which were different in difierent towns. In some 
towns he was allowed to name the magistrates, in others to pro- 
pose three or four or more, at the election of the separate mem- 
bers of the magistracy. The states of Holland, when they 
quarrelled with the prince, endeavoured to limit his righta in 
the matter of elections, inasmuch as they imited in themselves 
the government and the legislation of the province. The states 
of Holland finally deprived the prince entirely of any influence 
in the elections, and some other provinces followed its example. 
In many others, the states differed in opinion as to whether the 
prince was to be deprived of his rights or not. In several pro- 
vinces this difference of opinion was so violent, that the two 
parties considered each other as enemies; and at times they 
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entirely separated and retired to different places^ from whence 
the republicans applied to the province of Holland, and the sup- 
porters of the house of Orange to the prince, for armed assist- 
ance. 

The province of Holland, from which the republic of the 
Seven United Provinces took its name, was for several reasons 
the centre of this contest ; the other provinces were of little con- 
sequence on either side. Friesland and Groningen lay at the 
extremity of the country, and opinions changed there according 
to circumstances. In Zealand, the prince, as margrave of Vlis- 
singen and the Veere, possessed several towns and villages, and 
William IV. had a second time obtained the high dignity of the 
first nobleman in the province, by becoming stadtholder, after 
having been previously deprived of it. The minority of William 
V. caused this dignity, which Jan Bossel van der Hoge had ad- 
ministered for his father, to be unoccupied for a time ; he obtained 
it however afterwards, but with the limitation that it should 
no longer be necessarily connected with certain land, quality, or 
family. In Utrecht a great part of the knights were on the side 
of the prince, but the majority of the deputies of the general 
assembly of the states was republican, or as it was called, pa- 
triotic. In Overyssel the case was the same. In Guelders, 
where the prince had large possessions, the nobility were en- 
tirely devoted to him, and only the towns of Elburg and Hatten 
obstinately resisted the decrees of the majority of the states. 

Each province and even each town was at liberty to keep 
troops of its own, if it paid the necessary money : the states of 
Holland resolved to do so therefore, because the soldiers who 
formed the contingent of that province in the army of the re- 
pubhc were entirely under the command of the captain-general 
as long as no actual breach had taken place. Even their high^ 
mightinesses, as they were called, or the states-general, had no- 
thing to do with the military command ; if therefore the states 
of Holland wished to maintain troops, they must first form 
and train them themselves. This was indeed difficult, because 
officers and soldiers do not willingly submit to be commanded 
by lawyers and petty merchants. Notwithstanding this, a mi- 
litia was organized among the towns which were discontented 
with the prince's government ; this militia was the ne plus ultra 
of bad discipline, &c., but it was something. This was in 1783, 
when the states^ cities and magistracy began to see that the 
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quarrel between them and the prince must come to something 
active. The militia thus organized consisted partly of the dti- 
sen-dients of the rich, converted comically enough into sol- 
diers and oflScerSj of labourers, shopkeepers and their servants, 
partly of free companies and volunteers, levied and paid, but as 
badly trained as the citisen-guard. This levy and recruiting 
in 1783 were not properly directed against the stadtholder, but 
they took advantage of the pretext of the threats of the emperor 
and his hostile measures on the Scheldt It was therefore easy 
to withdraw this armed provincial militia from the control of the 
superior military oflScers, as it represented a sort of dtizen-guard 
or train-bands. 

As the contentions with the emperor continued during the year 
1784, and also for some time into the following year, the cities 
were enabled to retain and increase their troops, until the break- 
ing out of a regular quarrel with the stadtholder in 1785. The 
patriots in Holland and in Utrecht were afraid that in case the 
Orange minority of the deputies in the states-general appealed 
to the stadtholder, the latter might feel inclined to put an end to 
their eternal quarrels by the assistance of a military force ; they 
determined therefore, as they had money enough, to get together 
a sort of army of reserve. The adventurous rheingraf of Salm 
Grumbach offered his services on this occasion : he was at the time 
a colonel in the Dutch service, and considered this a capital op- 
portunity for enriching himself out of the pockets of the rich 
patriots of Holland and Utrecht. He managed the recruiting and 
levies for the patriots, and had nominally got together a corps ; 
but he and his corps, and more particularly the exchequer, 
vanished on the approach of the Prussians and were never more 
seen or heard of. The patriots in Holland were however better 
served by a Frenchman than those of Utrecht by the rheingraf. 

The king of France had sent general count de Maillebois to 
the Dutch to arrange their military affairs, when they were 
threatened with a war by the emperor. The general was after- 
wards made use of by the states of Holland to manage the levies 
and preparations, which were intended to give effect to their 
complaints against the stadtholder. The rheingraf of Salm, 
count Maillebois, and a member of the states-general, Oyzelaer, 
pensionary of Dort, were considered as the soul of all the cabals 
against the prince and duke Louis Ernest of Brunswick. These 
were the three who were accused of having hired eight military 
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adventurers and despatched them to Aix la Chapelle^ where 
Louis Ernest was residing, to obtain possession of his papers 
by force. The investigations on this subject are to be found in 
Schlozer's History and in the ' State-notices^ ; and from this in- 
vestigation Gyzelaer's share in the affair seems very problem- 
atical ; it is however an undisputed fact, that these three men 
endeavoured to organize a military force, when the states of 
Holland in 1786 deprived the prince of the command of their 
troops, and when the staff-officers of the regular army remained 
true to him. 

The first open hostilities took place in Utrecht ; that is, in 
this town and the other towns of the province, when the majo- 
rity of the citizens wished to take advantage of the disputes 
between the patriotic (or aristocratic) magistracy and the stadt- 
holder, to obtain for themselves some share in the government. 
The citizens wished to compel their oligarchical magistrates, who 
were in the habit of filling up all vacancies out of th^ir own 
families and relations, to allow them a share in the election of 
the burgomaster and councillors. This was not the way how- 
ever in which the struggle for freedom, as it was called, was 
intended by the oligarchical magistrates to be understood ; as 
soon as they perceived this democratical movement, they entered 
into connexion with the knights, and required military aid from 
the prince to quell it. 

Among the smaller towns of the province of Utrecht, Amers- 
fort and Rheenen had particularly distinguished themselves by 
their opposition to their magistrates ; the latter had applied to 
the states of the province, and through them to the prince, and 
he, as captain-general, could not refuse them their own troops. 
These two towns were occupied by soldiers, and on this occasion 
the violently patriotic magistrates entered into connexion with 
the knighthood and the prince against the citizens. The citi- 
zens in their turn appealed against their magistrates and the 
soldiery of the prince to the states of Holland, to whom this 
opportunity of giving their friends in Utrecht the advantage was 
just ofiered at the right time. 

The states of Holland, enraged that the lower classes con- 
tinued disinclined to the aristocracy and attached to the prince, 
whilst the middle classes became more and more patriotic every 
day, had declared the weai'ing of the Orange colours to be a 
signal of revolt, and had forbidden it as such ; they had even 
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arrested citizens or countrymen who continued to wear the 
Orange cockade or scarf, and cruelly punished them accord- 
ing to the then existing barbarous system of law : on the other 
hand, the citizens of the Hague on every opportunity ill-treated 
any adherents of the states who came in their way. In the 
Hague not only the popuLice but also the citizens were Orange, 
the same was the case in Rotterdam, and whenever volunteers 
or mercenaries of the states made their appearance there, they 
were ill-treated. This was the case on the 4th of September 1 785, 
when twelve volunteers of the patriotic city of Leyden showed 
themselves on the parade. They were attadced, and at last fled 
for refuge into a house, and applied for protection to the Orange 
garrison. Upon this a guard was sent to disperse the populace. 
This g^ard however declined acting against the people, but 
arrested the volunteers and conducted them out of the town. 

The deputies of Haarlem took advantage of this occurrence 
to propose in the states of the province of Holland, that the 
military police and the care of disposing patrols in the Hague 
should be taken from the prince and his o£Bcers and lodged 
with the states themselves. This motion was carried, and the 
direction and regulation of the patrols was delegated by them to 
the same deputy of Haarlem who had made the motion. The 
immediate consequence of this step was, that the prince on the 
14th of September left his capital, the police of which had been 
placed entirely under the direction of his opponents. From 
this time forward he resided either in his own marquisate 
at Breda, or in Zealand, Friesland, or Nimeguen, or in his 
castle of Loo in Guelders. By this step he to a certain ex- 
tent proclaimed open war against the states, and they, eleven 
days after the prince's departure, returned the compliment in 
kind. They had before only deprived the prince of the super* 
intendence of the military police in the Hague ; on the 25th of 
September they deprived him of the command of the troops as* 
sembled at the place of meeting of the states of Holland and of 
the states-general, and conferred the oflSce on general Sandoz. 

The foolishly violent party of the aristocrats took it into their 
heads about this time to share with the prince a merely formal 
advantage, which he had till now enjoyed without any one laying 
any weight upon it, or even remarking it ; and by this means 
they made it evident to the mass of the people, who were blindly 
attached to the prince, that the aristocratic party were the real 
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rulers of the country^ and not the prince and his adherents. 
Whilst the prince was in the Hague he Uved in the Binnen- 
hofj where also the states were accustomed to hold their meet- 
ings, but always rode through a particular gate set apart for 
him, and called the stadtholder's gate. The two most violent 
aristocrats amongst the states, but particularly Gyzelaer, the 
friend of the rheingraf, the same who, in connexion with the 
rheingraf and the count deMailiebois, was accused of having de- 
spatched the officers to Aix la Chapelle, determined upon claim- 
ing this unimportant privilege for the deputies of the states, as 
the actual sovereigns in the land. 

Even the report that such a thing was intended by the states, 
and particularly by Gyzelaer, whom the Orange party detested, 
was sufficient to cause considerable excitement in the Hague, 
inasmuch as the oligarchs took every opportunity of depriving the 
prince of one privilege after another. They caused the prince's 
arms to be taken out of the colours, and the arms of the states 
to be substituted ; they claimed for the president of the states of 
Holland the same military honours which had been previously 
paid only to the president of the states-general; they bought a 
new palace; they caused provisions prepared in the prince's 
kitchen to be distributed in the town, in the same manner as he 
used to do himself when he was at the Hague, The attempt to 
drive through the stadtholder's gate to the assembly of the states 
caused a regular tumult on the I7th of March 1786, and each 
party accused the other of having excited and encouraged the po- 
pulace on that occasion. It was saidthata young andviolentfnend 
of the prince, the count of Bentink Rhoone, was seen among the 
populace urging them on, as Mirabeau was alleged to have done in 
November 1789, and Fox in 1780. When the author questioned 
the coimt on the subject in Varel in 1 796, when he might im- 
mediately have confessed such a loyal demagogy, because this 
sort of demagogy was at that time considered creditable, the 
count distinctly stated that such was not the case. It is certain 
however that the riot on the I7th came too late, inasmuch as at 
the opening of the states on the 16th, all the members of this 
sovereign council had entered the Binnenhof by the stadtholder's 
gate. The adherents of the prince said therefore that the tumult 
had been produced by the two principal aristocrats, Gevaerts and 
Oyzelaer, having attempted to pass through the gate alone on 
the following day, although the populace was assembled in front 
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of it ; they also assert that the patriots had contrived to intoxicate 
the wig-maker Morand, in order that he might afford them a 
pretext for employing the state-police against their opponents. 

It appears to us on the present occasion, as on many others of 
the same kind, perfectly unnecessary to know the connexion of 
the afiair with the motives ; the fact is, that Gevaerts and Gyze- 
laer wished to force their passage through the mass of people, 
which endeavoured to impede them in every way, and that finally 
the wig-maker Morand seized the reins of their horses. He was 
immediately arrested, and, according to the Dutch criminal law, 
which, besides the use of the torture, retained many other vestiges 
of the Spaniards, was tried for high treason, because he had com- 
mitted an offence against the deputies, who were part of the 
sovereign. He was condemned to death, and the oligarchs, 
tradesmen and their clique, who called themselves patriots and 
fiiends of freedom, were not ashamed to extol Gyzelaer's hu- 
manity, because he caused the sentence of death to be changed 
to one of perpetual imprisonment. 

On this occasion also Frederick II. showed his accustomed 
greatness of mind : he testified his respect for constitutions freer 
than that which was rendered necessary in his kingdom^ com- 
posed as it was of pieces artistically fitted together, and which, 
in spite of all appearance of civil government, has always been 
governed in a purely military manner, and will probably long 
continue to be so governed. He was besieged on all sides with 
applications to interfere in the affairs of the husband of his niece ; 
but he always recommended his haughty niece to remain within 
the limits of the constitution, although he entered into n^otia- 
tions with the states-general on the subject of the complaints 
made by the prince, and in particular caused to be delivered to 
them two very decided notes respecting the command of the gar- 
rison of the Hague. Notwithstanding the decisive tone of these 
representations however, Frederick, who was well-acquainted 
with Herzberg's wish to make Prussia and her great king of 
importance by force, caused the draft of the instructions sent by 
him to the Prussian minister at the Hague to be laid before 
him, and struck out with his own hand all such passages as 
seemed to lay too little stress upon the constitutional power of 
the states. 

About this time a magistracy had been organized in Utiecht 
by the assistance of the states of Holland, and the citizens had 
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obtained the share they required in choosing the magistrates. 
There existed therefore in the province of Utrecht, in addition 
to the aristocratic revolt, which had at last connected itself with 
the aristocracy who held with the prince, a sort of democratic 
revolt, namely of the city magistrates chosen by the citizens 
against those who, after the custom of the middle ages, were only 
eligible by a certain circle to form a certain circle of citizens. In 
Amersfort and Rheenen the old states maintained their authority 
by the assistance of the troops which they had obtained from the 
hereditary stadtholder ; in the other towns the party in favour of 
the new organization of the town-councils was victorious, as it 
had been in the principal town, for the states of Holland had 
forbidden their troops, who were then serving in the army of the 
captain-general, to act in the affidr of the states of Utrecht at 
Amersfort. The democratic movement which had been success- 
ful in Utrecht against the old aristocratic city-magistrates apr 
peared about to spread into the other provinces. 

In Friesland the citizens of Leuwarden demanded a change in 
the existing arrangements ; in Groningen another magistracy was 
actually chosen ; in Overyssel the towns joined the new magi- 
strates of Utrecht against the states; and even in Guelders, where 
the prince ruled almost monarchically, in consequence of the 
numerous nobility and his own large private property, the little 
towns of Hattem and Elburg entered into connexion with the 
newly organized towns in Utrecht and Overyssel. These towns 
also demanded the abolition of the oligarchical form of govern- 
ment of the seventeenth century ; they demanded that the citi- 
zens should have a share in choosing their magistrates, and re- 
sisted the decrees of the states ; that is, of the nobility of Guel- 
ders. These states had determined that the constitution of 1674 
should be retained entirely unchanged ; they refused to receive 
any of the petitions which were presented against this decree, 
and prepared to compel the cities by force to acquiesce in it : 
this gave rise to a civil war, first in Guelders, and afterwards in 
Utrecht. The change of government in Prussia, which hap- 
pened just about this time, gave more effect to the cabals of the 
English and to the violent temper of the princess, whose brother 
now ascended the throne, at the court of Berlin, than had for- 
merly been the case, and Herzberg was at last allowed to write 
whatever he chose. 

The old king of Prussia died on the 17th of August 1786: 
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his successor^ Frederick William 11.^ by his constitution^ by bad 
habits and education, had sunk as low as Louis XV. did later in 
life ; he was entirely in the power of his mistresses and their re- 
lations^ and was mystified by men like Bischofswerder and WoU- 
ner, by fanatics, mystics and pietists, for their own purposes. 
The minister. Yon Herzbei^, at the head of the department for 
foreign affairs, and the duke of Brunswick as commander-in-chief 
of the army, considered themselves now able to raise the honour 
of the king by means of energetic steps in favour of his brother- 
in-law, and to give the Prussian state a new political influence; 
and the more so, because the beginning of the reign of the pre- 
sent king had formed, by its extreme liberality and extravagance, 
a strong contrast to the excessive stinginess of the last years of 
Frederick. Both had been long perplexed to find a pretext 
which should suffice to justify the interference of Prussia in the 
eyes of the other states of Europe : the assertion of the Dutch 
republicans (patriots), although it has never been proved, appears 
to us not altogether improbable, namely, that the Orange fiiction 
caused the armed contest in Guelders in order to give occasion 
to acts of violence against the stadtholder, and thus to give hrm 
a pretext for claiming the protection of foreign powers. 

The states of Guelders formally required the prince, on the 
30th of August 1786, to send them troops against the towns of 
Elburg and Hatten, in order to compel these towns to agree in 
the decrees of the nobles, as of the majority. The states of 
Holland, on the other hand, took very decisive measures ; they 
not only forbade their troops, who were under the command of 
the captain-general, and who formed the principal part of the 
Dutch army, to act against the town, but when the battle ac- 
tually began they sent this so-called free corps to their assistance. 
The stadtholder caused the towns to be actually summoned, fired 
on them when the gates remained cbsed, and finally caused them 
to be occupied by his troops in the name and by the command 
of the states, upon which several of the citizens fled to Overyssel 
and Utrecht. Similar occurrences took place in other provinces, 
and the states of the province of Utrecht, who were then sitting 
in Amersfort, also required troops from the prince, in order to 
compel the principal town to submit to their decrees ; but Zea- 
land and Groningen refused to allow their troops, who were in 
the prince's army, to act on such an occasion. 

As soon as actual hostilities commenced, the states of Hoi- 
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land proceeded to extremities^ and paid no attention to the pro- 
test of the nobles^ who in the states of Holland had only one 
voice against nineteen votes of the cities. Of these nineteen, 
sixteen voted on the 22nd of September for entirely withdrawing 
the command of their troops from the hereditary stadtholder. 
When the states, without consulting the states-general, and in 
opposition to the wishes of the whole of the nobles, had thus 
formally deposed their captain-general, they proceeded to in- 
crease the pay of their troops, in order to bring over to them 
the soldiers of the general army, took the rheingraf John Frede- 
rick of Salm Grumbach and his vagabonds into their service, sta- 
tioned their troops on the frontiers, and gave orders to general 
Ryssel to march a division to Utrecht as soon as the inhabitants 
should require him to do so. 

These steps had been long expected in silence by the ambitious 
princess of Orange ; and duke Louis Ernest, who was as much 
embittered against the republicans as the princess, conducted 
and prepared everything, was constantly intriguing and conspi- 
ring with the English minister, and assisted her to the best of 
his power. He had gone long before this from Aix la Chapelle 
to Eisenach, and was urging his nephew, the reigning duke, 
who since the battle of Campen had considered himself one of 
the best generals of the day, to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity of playing Csesar {veni, vidi, vict) in Holland: this actually 
succeeded afterwards against the rheingraf, but produced dis- 
graceful consequences in Champagne in 1792. Such people as 
Wollner, Bischofswerder and Rietz, with their companions, al- 
lowed no one to obtain any importance in Berlin ; prince Henry 
had in vain arrived in great haste, to undertake the government 
in the name of his nephew ; but Herzberg was still at the head 
of the ministry for foreign affairs, and his views concerning Hol- 
land perfectly agreed with those of the duke of Brunswick. The 
party who had surrounded the king in Berlin with their nets 
had no objection whatever to the duke's obtaining celebrity in 
Holland, provided he was not in their way in Berlin, according 
to the well-known proverb. Sit divu8, modo non sii vivus ! With- 
out doubt, troops, which had been silently collected in the West- 
phalian territories, particularly that of Cleves, would have been 
immediately ordered to Holland, had it not been that there was 
some fear of the French interfering* 

France had of late connected itself more closely with the Dutch 
VOL. v. 2 c 
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republicans, and the policy of France had the more required the 
Bending of an armed force into Holland, as the new English 
prime-minister (Pitt) had sent a master in all the arts of diplo- 
macy to the stadtholder, that is to the princess, in the Yeiy year 
( 1 784) in which he felt himself secure of his power* Harris, son 
of one of the lords of the admiralty, afterwards lord Malmesbury, 
had been one of the companions of the empress Catharine II., 
and had intrigued with great success during the American war; 
he was therefore sent to the Hague in 1784 as a master in the 
art of diplomacy, at the time when the steps of the empow 
against Holland, and the internal quarrels in the country, be^ 
came of importance* Whilst there he conducted the afiUrs in 
conjunction with the princess and nobles so completely in the 
dark, whilst Prussia acted openly by day, that both Pitt and 
the Prussian minister, on rewarding him for this duty, pub- 
licly declared that they did so because he had supported the 
Prussian bayonets so excellently by his diplomatic intrigues. 
Even in October 1786 the duke of Brunswick said to the cele* 
brated count de Mirabeau, who was at that time, as a French 
spy or emissary, partly in Berlin and partly with the duke 
in Brunswick, ''that Mr. Harris had thrown out hopes of a 
powerful and eflS^tive assistance, in case the king of Prussia 
should feel inclined to settle the affiiirs of Holland by means of 
arms, and that he had thus rendered the king desirous of con- 
sulting on the subject with his ministers of state.'' This passage 
of the thirty-seventh letter of the secret history of the court of 
Berlin, or of the confidential letters of count Mirabeau on the 
subject, may be used without scruple, because however little 
credit these letters and their chit-chat generally deserve, it is in 
this instance confirmed by a hundred other testimonies and by 
the result. Although England and Prussia were determined 
flpom this time forward to interfere, they were obliged to endea- 
vour to be beforehand with the French, because it was hoped 
that it would be easy afterwards to fix their swords in their scab- 
bards by means of threats on the part of England. Prussia 
therefore assumed the appearance of wishing to mediate, in con- 
junction with France, between the hereditary stadtholder and 
the states. 

As early as August, that is, two months before count Mirabeau 
had the above-mentioned conversation with the duke of Bruns- 
wick, and the latter left his capital for Berlin to be present at the 
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consultation respecting the proposals of the English^ the prin- 
cess had regularly besieged her brother with despatches and 
letters. But Frederick William was not a military character : even 
as a young man^ weakened by his various excesses, he was un- 
able to read forty lines in succession, and was incapable of exer- 
tion of any kind; in his state of doubt, therefore, he despatched 
on the one hand count Qorz to Holland, to mediate in conjunc- 
tion with the French, and on the other, as the princess and 
Herzberg wished, caused troops to be assembled on the borders 
of Ouelders. 

Count Qorz was to travel over Loo to the Hague, to make his 
arrangements with the Prussian minister Thulemeyer, who was 
then there, and with the princess, and not to involve himself too 
much with Harris*. Respecting the prince Himself, who was 
the chief person, and for whose sake the whole affair had been 
begun, the words of the instructions are : " Tfie count must 
himself be aware that the conduct of the prince has not always 
been such as was most conducive to his true interest^ and that 
he has often manifested weaknessesJ^ In regard to the principal 
point, the count was only to insist upon the command of the 
troops in the Hague being restored to the prince, in order that 
he might be enabled to return thither. Count Gorz was par- 
ticularly chosen for this mission, because the French agent in 
the Hague was the marquis de Yerac, whose personal acquaint- 
ance the count had made in Petersburg. The negotiations 
were rendered much more difficult however by the fact that the 
French minister was well acquainted with the decided dislike of 
the prince to the French, because the latter had for years given 
great offence to both French and Dutch, by openly proclaiming 
his anglomania on all occasions when he was sober and speak- 
ing intelligibly ; and the princess was manifestly quite in Harrises 
power. 

Gorz arrived at the moment when, on the occasion of the oc- 
cupation of Hatten and Elburg, the states of Holland had pro- 

* The whole of the second part of the historical memorabilia of the Prussian 
minister of state, John Eustace count Gorz, collected in 1828 from his own 
papers, is occupied with the affairs of Holland. Documents are to be found 
in Herzberg's ' Recueil/ and the particular details, as well as the writings of 
the Dutch on the subject of this quarrel with the stadtholder, are to be found 
in Jacobi's ' Complete History of the Seven Years' Confusion and the follow- 
ing Revolution in Holland.' Caillard's ' M^moire sur la Revolution de Hol- 
lande' forms the first parts of S^gur's * F. Guillaume U.' 

2 C 2 
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claimed open war against the prince : he remained some time in 
Loo, travelled over Amersfort, where the states of Utrecht were 
holding their sittings, under the protection of the military force 
of the prince, and was therefore necessarily regarded in the 
Hague as an ambassador of the duke of Brunswick, who was 
collecting a body of troops in Westphalia, or as an agent of the 
princess, rather than as a messenger of peace firom the king of 
Prussia. The Seven United Provinces were at this time in a 
very lamentable condition ; not only the secretary of state (Fagel) 
and the states-general were at open disagreement with the states 
of Holland, but this was also the case with the city of Amster- 
dam. This city carried on private negotiations ; and when the 
states of Holland forbad their troops to obey the commands of 
the states-general communicated to them by the prince, the latter 
raised a loan, for which England furnished the security, to en- 
able them to pay and to retain these troops. 

In the meantime M. de Rayneval had been sent from Paris 
on account of the negotiations, and Frederick William II. was 
afraid to interfere vigorously as long as Yergennes was alive 
and at the head of the department of foreign affairs in France ; 
the time was therefore consumed in fruitless negotiations. Gorz 
had been in the meantime recalled in January 1787) and when 
Vergennes died in February, the new ministry and Calonne, who 
was the soul of the whole, had so much to do with the first 
assembly of the notables, which had just been summoned, that 
they lost sight of the affidrs of Holland for some time. 

This interval was improved by the English to separate and 
disperse the ruling patriotic party by means of money and in- 
trigues. The tone of opinion had been greatly changed in Zea- 
land, Utrecht, Friesland, and even in Amsterdam and some of 
the other cities. It appeared at last as if a democratic party 
was being formed, for the opponents of the stadtholder took the 
citizens under their protection, and permitted them to choose 
new magistrates under their auspices. At last the people every- 
where rose in arms : the prince, on the other hand, relying upon 
four provinces, placed himself at the head of his troops near 
Amheim. This caused the Dutch to establish regular stations 
for troops along the frontiers of south Holland. These troops 
were commanded by general Ryssel, whilst the rheingraf, with 
his so-called legion, advanced to the assistance of the democrats 
in Utrecht. At last, after bloody contests had taken place in 
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the neighbourhood of Utrecht, the prince published a sort of 
declaration of war against the states of Holland. In this mani- 
festo, indeed, only one party of the disturbers was mentioned, 
but every one knew that the majority of the cities of Holland 
belonged to that party : it was therefore the universal opinion, 
that the following words in the manifesto applied to all these 
cities : " This party in the states of the province of Holland 
has entirely annihilated the constitution and the rights of the 
magistrates, of the hereditary stadtholder, and of the states-gene- 
ral ; the prince therefore feels himself justified, in connexion with 
the states of the other provinces, in making use of those means 
of constraint which the constitution puts into his hands,*^ &c. 

After such a manifesto, and at a time when the troops of the 
states of Holland and those of the prince were drawn up against 
one another, — when every one knew that, particularly in the 
Hague and the neighbourhood, the common people were en- 
tirely Orange, it appeared very extraordinary that the princess, 
just four weeks after the publication of the manifesto, chose to 
undertake a journey from Nimeguen to the Hague, where she 
had nothing to do, and where the hostile states of Holland 
were. In order to arrive there she had to pass through Rys- 
sePs line of troops and through the armed citizens, who had 
been particularly offended by her husband^s manifesto ; and it 
was asserted, apparently with reason, that she intended either 
to excite the enthusiasm of the populace, or to get some pre- 
tence, in case she should be personally insulted, for calling upon 
her brother, the king of Prussia, to avenge her quarrel. This is 
no mere theory, for Gorz says so expressly*. 

The situation of things showed at the same time the imper- 
fection of the constitution and government of the republic, and 
the impossibility, under these circumstances, of consistently car- 
rying out any measure. The states of Holland, on the states- 
general issuing a command to general Ryssel to withdraw his 

* In his 'Memorabilia/ part 2, p. 199, lie says: "When everything was 
prepared for a civil war, and the troops of the two parties were standing op- 
posed to one another in the field, the bold and well-concerted step of the 
princess of Orange, namely her journey from Nimeguen to the Hague, en- 
tirely altered the whole state of affairs. For what neither the entreaties of the 
prince and princess, nor the proposals and advice of Gorz and Herzberg had 
been able to effect with the king, — a powerful interference, to be supported, if 
necessary, with arms, — was effected with the brother by the insult offered to 
his sister not far from Schoonhoven. Frederick William demanded a speedy 
redress for this insult, and when this was refused," &c. 
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troops from Utrecht, had given him contrary orders, and, when 
the states-general suspended him for disobeying their orders, 
had promised him protection and full indemnification. Whole 
regiments and nearly all the officers had been induced by the 
manifesto of the states-general, issued shortly before the journey 
of the princess, to withdraw from the service of the states of 
Holland, and only to receive commands from the prince: in 
those places therefore through which the princess must pass, 
the duty was performed by citizens, countrymen, and volun- 
teers. The princess gave out that she was going to her coun- 
try-house, the House in the Bush as it was called, in order to 
negotiate with the states from thence ; but had this been the 
case, she should have announced it long before : she was more- 
over accompanied by Bentinck, whom public opinion pointed 
out as the originator of the tumult concerning the right of 
driving through the stadtholder's gate. Besides this man, she 
was attended only by the baroness de Wassenaer and a few ser- 
vants, as if the country were in the most perfect tranquillity. 

The princess was allowed to proceed quietly as far as Schoon- 
hoven ; but two leagues beyond this little town she was stopped 
on the highway by a stupid Dutch peasant or pedlar converted 
into an officer, to whom this part had in all probability been pur- 
posely assigned ; and in order not to be obliged to remain wait- 
ing in the road, she was brought into a neighbouring village, 
where she was obliged to stay in a little house till this newly- 
created commandant should receive orders from Woerden, where 
a commission from the states of Holland was sitting. This 
lasted some hours, and the Dutchman, anxious to exhibit him- 
self in his full military dignity, behaved in an exceedingly co- 
mical manner, which was however afterwards interpreted by 
sophistical Prussian diplomatists into an insult offisred to the 
sister of their king. He guarded her in the house as if she were 
a prisoner of war, kept his sword drawn in her presence, most 
probably out of politeness, and only sheathed it when he was re- 
minded of it afterwards. Even his good-natiu^ sort of hospi- 
tality was considered an insult. While they were waiting in the 
hut, he caused pipes and tobacco, wine and beer, to be served 
after the Dutch fashion, for the entertainment of the princess's 
retinue. 

After a few hours the commissioners arrived from Woerden, 
begged the princess to excuse what had happened from the 
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ignorance of the peasant or pedlar in his capacity of officer, 
showed all proper politeness to the princess as became people 
of education, but begged the princess to pardon them if, owing 
to the situation of affairs and to the disquiet in the whole coun- 
try, they felt themselves compelled to request her to remain in 
Schoonhoven till they should receive commands from the Hague, 
These commands not having arrived on the 30th the princess 
returned, and when beyond the frontiers received the negative 
answer of the states of Holland to her request. This affair was 
then related in the^Prussian and English papers according to 
Bentinck's version ; the history of the days from the 28th to the 
30th was converted into a tale of insults, and thus the princess 
herself represented it to her brother the king, whom the English 
were also urging on from the other side*. 

From this moment Herzberg and the duke of Brunswick 
could reckon on their wishes being attended to. Herzberg was 
now allowed to cause threatening notes to be handed in at the 
Hague by Thulemeyer, and the duke was permitted to collect 
the long-levied troops in a camp of exercise in the county of 
Cleves. When Louis XIY. in 1672, on account of a personal 
insult, commenced a war with the Netherlands, every voice was 
raised against him, and he was blamed as proud and haughty ; 
Prussia now threatened bloodshed and rapine on account of a 
very problematical insult to the sister of the king, who more- 
over was only the wife of the first officer in the republic. 
Herzberg's note, which Thulemeyer handed in at the Hague 
on the 11th of July 1787> was at any rate much more insolent 
than that of the poor Dutchman at Welsche Sluys. France 
indeed pretended to establish a camp at Givet in opposition to 
that of the duke of Brunswick, and even sent soldiers and offi- 

* Thie is also Sugar's view of the affair ; and although his free and easy 
style is of no great authority in historical matters, he is here more in his ele- 
ment, as he is talking diplomatically and politically, and as, properly speak- 
ing, he is only copying Caillard. He says, in his ' Hist, da Rigne de F. GuiU 
laume II." &c., Paris (1800), vol. i. p. 126 : "Harris avait pr^vu que si les 
^tats laissaient venir la princesse k la Haye, leur faiblesse et sa pr^ence en- 
flammant la populace, il seroit facile de faire eclater une revoke qui ^craserait 
la partie patriotique, et que si Ton Tarr^tait dans sa marche, le roi de Prusse, 
qui avait plus de vanity que de prudence, seroit irrit^ de cette insulte et ver- 
roit son honneur iot^ress^ h. se venger de cet affront. Fr^eric Guillaume or- 
donna k son ambassadeur Thulemeyer d'exiger des etats une satisfaction ^cla- 
tante pour sa sceur, et de les m^nacer de la guerre en cas de refus. L'effet de 
cette intrigue Jnglaise devait ^tre un grand embrasement de TEurope." 
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cera to Holland, but the spies who were sent to Givet reported 
that nothing of the kind was to be seen there. Thulemeyer's 
first remonstrance was seconded by a note of the French ambas- 
sador's, in which the polite Frenchmen loudly expressed their 
displeasure at the want of respect shown to the princess, and 
declared it to be a gross insult. In this note the king of France 
was made to say that Pk'ussia had a right to demand satisfaction 
for the insult, and that it could not be refused. 

The states of Holland returned evasive answers to both these 
notes ; Thulemeyer therefore on the 6th of August delivered 
another note from Herzberg's pen, which is written in the same 
style as that of the then Prussian officers, who had been accus- 
tomed under the last two kings, Frederic 11. and his father, to 
transact business in rather a military way. As a specimen of 
this style, we give the conclusion of the note under the text*, 
from which a very good opinion may be formed of the whole. 
A note handed in immediately after required from a weak but in- 
dependent state the same sort of satisfaction which Louis XIV. 
extorted from Genoa, when he disgraced not Genoa and the doge, 
but himself, by compelling the doge to come to Paris, although, 
according to a law of the republic, he was not allowed to leave 
the city. 

France was at this time in considerable anxiety concerning the 
democrats, who were to be assisted in Holland on this occasion ; 
and besides, the archbishop of Sens, Lom^nie de Brienne, who 
had been at the head of the French ministry since April, did 
not find it advisable to adopt the plan proposed by the count 
de Montmorin, the minister for foreign affairs. This proposal 
was to assist the states of Holland, as the latter had undertaken 

* "By the express command of his majesty, the undersigned again requires 
from your high mightinesses a satisfaction speedy and proportionate to the 
insult. His majesty has further commanded me not to let you remain igno- 
rant, that the king will unchangeably insist upon this satisllEurtion, and will 
not rest satisfied with explanations of single facts, indefinite apologies and 
evasive answers. The king is not ignorant of the respect which is due to the 
republic of the Seven United Provinces, and to the assembly of the states- 
general, which represents the government of the republic towards other powers. 
His majesty finds pleasure in being able to approve of the conduct of your 
high mightinesses, when you previously stated that you did not approve of 
the measures which had been taken in Holland in regard to the afiair which 
forms the subject of this memorial. His majesty expects a quick and satis- 
factory answer from the further deliberations of yoiir high mightinesses on the 
subject." 
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to bear the expense, and was supported by the minister at war 
and another colleague : Calonne indeed was of the same opinion ; 
but the archbishop was an intriguer, who had no idea of bold 
undertakings. He excused himself by the state of the finances, 
threatening hints of the English, that they would join with Prus- 
sia if France actively interfered ; finally, by the impossibility of 
carrying on a naval war. As this non-protection of the Dutch 
and the easy triumph of the duke of Brunswick were at a later 
period destructive to the old French government as well as to 
the duke himself, we give in the note Segur's (or rather Cail- 
lard^s, for Segur has taken it from him) account of the whole 
connexion of the matter*. Besides this, the whole state of 
things in the Netherlands was so extraordinary, that it was diffi- 
cult to say whether a foreign state was justified in assisting the 
province of Holland; because, when France in the beginning 
sent officers, soldiers and arms to the states of Holland, the 
states-general complained of this as a violation of the treaties 
which existed with the several provinces. 

* S^gur, 1. c, vol. i. p. 130: "Mais la faiblesse qui causa peu de temps 
apr^ la raine du pouvoir monarchique en France^ rendait deja toutes les reso- 
lutions du cabinet de Versailles lentes et incertaines. Le comte de Vergennes, 
entrain^ par Tactivit^ du due de la Vauguyon, avait, contre son voeu et celui 
du roi, pris part aux premiers troubles des Provinces-Unies. Engag^ dans 
cette querelle, le roi n'avait soutenu les patriotes qu'& regret ; il craignait que 
cette contestation^ en suscitant nne nouvelle guerre^ n'achevat d'^puiser ses 
finances ; cependant il sentait, qu'il ne pouvait sans honte abandonner la Hol- 
lande k I'influence de TAngleterre ; il avait toujours esp^r^ terminer cette qu^- 
relle par un accommodement. M. de Montmorin, qui avait succ^d^ k M. de 
Vergennes dans le minist^re des affaires etrangeres, repr^sentait en vain, que 
pour parvenir k ce but, il fallait d^velopper antant de force que de sagesse, et 
que pour emp^cher la guerre il fallait se montrer prSt k la soutenir avec suc- 
c^ ; en vain le mar^chal de S^gur, ministre de la guerre, renouvelait k chaque 
conseil la demande des fonds nicessaires au rassemblement d'un camp k Givet. 
L'archev^que de Toulouse, depuis archev^que de Sens, nouveau ministre des 
finances, homme de peu de moyens et d'une grande ambition, dont les femmes 
avaient fait la reputation, et qui la perdit des . qu'il fut k la tSte des affaires, 
retardait de jour en jour la decision du conseil sur cette importante determi- 
nation, et croyait que les menaces d'un armement sans en faire les frais suffi- 
raient pour effrayer la Prusse. II etait Evident que ce systeme pu^ril ne pou- 
vait pas avoir un long succ^. Le due de Brunswick, qui s'etalt avance peu k 
peu jusqu'aux fronti^res de la r^publique, envoya des officiers recounattre les 
dispositions des Frangais. II a dit lui-mSme souvent depuis son expedition, 
que s'il y avait eu quelques tentes il n'aurait pas continu6 sa marche, parceque 
le roi de Prusse ne voulait pas pour Tinter^t de sa soeur s'engager dans une 
guerre avec la France, dont la maison d'Autriche n'aurait que trop profile. 
Mais en apprenant que les Fran9ais n'avaient pas un seul corps de troupes 
sous les armes, il jugea que la ceierite de son expedition en assurerait le 
succ^." 
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When the Pnusians began to take meaaurea for obtaining 
satisfaction with arms in their hands, or rather for reinatatiiig 
their princess and her husband in their rights by force, the oonr 
fusion became so great, that not only the states-general united 
with the prince, but Zealand followed the example of Gueldeis 
and Friesland, which had long been Orange, and deserted the 
democratic party of Holland and Utrecht, which now were assist- 
ed by Groningen and Overyssel only. As soon as it waa ascer- 
tained that the French had not collected an army, the troops of 
the prince marched in the name of the old states of Utrecht from 
Amersfort against that city and besieged it; and the Prussians, 
in three divisions, began their march at the same time. The 
states of Holland had delayed their answer to the insolent de- 
mands which the Prussian minister had made till the 8th of 
September; on that day they returned a submissive and polite 
answer, but refused the demands and sanctioned the conduct of 
the commissioners at Woerden, although at the same time they 
lamented and begged pardon for the (act of the peasant officer 
having walked up and down in the princess's presence with his 
drawn sword in his hand. 

Before this answer of the states was sent off by the Prussian 
ambassador, he received in the night of the 8th another very 
coarse declaration, which he communicated to the states on the 
9th, The answer of the states on the 12th would have been too 
late, even if it had not been unsatisfactory, for the Prussians 
were already on their march. Five thousand men, under gene- 
ral von Lottum, crossed the Rhine at Amheim and marched 
against Utrecht; 12,000, under the duke of Brunswick^ crossed 
the Waal at Nimeguen ; 5000, under Von Knobelsdorf, marched 
against Zutphen, As far as Amsterdam nothing whatever waa 
opposed to the Prussians which could have delayed them even 
for a moment, except the boggy nature of the ground and the 
marshy roads ; it would be useless therefore to mention all the 
particular circumstances of this Prussian triumph, the result of 
which was, that the hereditary stadtholder was forced upon the 
Dutch by foreign bayonets, as the Bourbons were upon the 
French in 1814. One difference however is to be remarked, that 
the Orange party in the Seven United Provinces was at least 
equal in numbers to the patriotic party ; and that the democra- 
tic party, or the part of the citizens, which had only arrived at 
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a consciousneBS of their situation within the last few years^ had 
still very little power. 

Although Amsterdam offered some resistance^ the subjection 
of the provinces to their former government was completed 
within a month. The matter was easier than it was in France 
in 1814, for it was only necessary, under the protection of Prus- 
sia, to turn out the patriots in every quarter and to put in their 
places the partisans and friends of the house of Orange, and the 
reaction was complete and the counter*revolution firmly esta- 
blished. This counter-revolution, however, paved the way for 
another revolution of a quite different character, inasmuch as 
many of those who had assisted the democrats in Holland fled 
to France on the breaking out of the revolution there, formed 
committees, travelled backwards and forwards, kept up a corre- 
spondence with their native country, and prepared everything 
for an entirely different sort of revolution from the former one. 

The prince having recovered the chief command of all the ar- 
mies of the repubhc in its whole previous extent, there was no 
necessity for foreign troops to preserve order : 6000 Prussians 
were however lent to the prince for six months. There waa also 
no need of violence ; the chiefs of the patriotic party voluntarily 
retired for some time, and as all the principal officers and magi- 
strates of towns were chosen from the Orange party, and the 
prince was enabled to exercise a still greater influence in the 
choice of the town-authorities than before, the Orange party be- 
came entirely despotic in the country. The Prussian troops be- 
haved in an exemplary manner, and were often required to keep 
the Orange populace in check : the latter persecuted, plundered 
and murdered the originators of the democratic agitation as well 
as the patriots. The Orange tribunals and magistrates secretly 
connived at the excesses of the mob, and it was this silent re- 
action, and not actually the government, that drove out of the 
country those remarkable men who afterwards formed the com- 
mittees of St. Omers and Dunkirk, the effects of which became 
dangerous to the ruling party after the year 1789. 

The whole advantage of this affair was gained as usual by the 
well-calculating English; the disgrace fell to the share of France; 
the actual loss to that of the republic of the Seven Provinces ; 
and P^ssia gained the vain and momentary glory of a victory, 
without having had an enemy before her, at the expense of a 
very considerable sum of money, and at a time when the king 
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was wasting in the most trivial expenditure the treasures which 
his predecessors had collected. As far as England was con- 
cerned, she obtained, merely by the arts of diplomacy and by the 
part which Harris played by means of the princess, an object 
which she had been in vain attempting for a century, namely, 
the entire suppression of the French party in the Netherlanck, 
and the formation of an intimate and necessary connexion with 
the republican party who had been accustomed to hold with 
France. In April 1788 a defensive treaty was concluded be- 
tween Holland, Prussia and England, which did not produce 
the slightest advantage to Prussia, and by means of which Hol- 
land, in return for its constitution, — ^the government of the here- 
ditary stadtholder being secured by this treaty, — was drawn into 
the war of the revolution a few years afterwards. 

In France, the party which even at that time was endeavour- 
ii^g> by the overthrow of the reigning branch of the Bourbons, 
from whom no change of the old system could possibly be ex- 
pected, to make a new modeling of the empire possible, did not 
fail to tak% advantage of the discontent of the nation at the 
Prussian expedition, in the same manner as they had previously 
taken advantage of their complaints concerning the payment of 
money to the emperor on the occasion of his acting the me- 
diator in the contests between the emperor and Holland. The 
French, justly proud of their military qualities, and jealous of 
the national honour almost to an absurd degree, never pardoned 
the then ministry or the weak king for immediately relinquish- 
ing all preparations on a mere threat from England, and not 
only that, but for disarming and removing from the frontiers 
such of the Dutch as had fled their country. 

Prussia was plunged into very considerable and quite unne- 
cessary expenses by the unseasonable magnanimity of the king, 
because, even if it were considered necessary to avenge with 
arms the delay in the journey of a Prussian princess, and to 
bring back herself and her husband with an army, it was at any 
rate very unjust to expect the poor Prussians to pay for the faults 
which the rich Dutchmen had committed. By means of the 
success of this campaign against citizens and badly-drilled sol- 
diers, the military contempt of the citizens among the noble 
officers, particularly of the guards, reached its highest pitch in 
Prussia ; and the idea of the duke of Brunswick, that he was 
endowed with considerable talents in the field, in which idea he 
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Ttras supported as well by MauvilloD as by Mirabeau^ gained 
such ground with himself and his officers^ that even the ex- 
perience realized in Champagne was not suiBcient to convince 
them of their error, 

Frederick William's reign about this period strongly resem- 
bled the latter end of that of Louis XV., and the king of Prus- 
sia, as well as the king of France, hoped to be able to reconcile 
himself with God and propitiate for all the sins committed in 
the flesh by a blind faith or a wild enthusiasm, and particularly 
by upholding the orthodox faith. WoUner, who at the begin- 
ning at least should have remained quiet, because the king did 
not wish at once to appear to produce a reaction, was allowed to 
surround himself with a band of orthodox believers, to issue a 
so-called edict of religion and to rave against rationalism, with- 
out being supported, as the reaction party in our days is, by two 
parties, the one consisting of those who are never to be improved 
or convinced, the other of those who at one time are believers, 
at another atheists, according to the fashion of the times. If we 
wished to write scandal or satire instead of history, the history 
of Prussia during the reign of Frederick William II. offers us 
the same abundance of materials as that of Louis XV. The 
haughtiness and the contempt for everything citizenlike and 
moral, which had been increased by the campaign in Holland, 
prevailed to as great an extent among the Prussian nobility as 
among the nobles of the French court. This haughtiness and 
the foolish self-confidence of that immoral period, in which every 
really honest man was laughed at as a useless pedant, even sur- 
vived the unfortunate expedition into Champagne, and continued 
till the battle of Jena : we were all therefore very much rejoiced, 
when the misery which followed this battle appeared to have 
produced a total regeneration of Prussia, and the boasting and 
noisy talking vanished. We all hoped at that period that the de- 
spotic and at the same time servile spirit of haughty magistrates 
and officers had vanished at once and for ever. 

We shall neither here nor in future load our pages with 
court anecdotes, because we have observed and shall observe a 
similar principle in treating of the French revolution ; although 
unfortunately the sources of this sort of information are the rich- 
est, and are more amusing, to those who only read for pastime, 
than real history can be. Mirabeau's letters contain a consider- 
able number of anecdotes, true and false; but, as is well known. 
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after the year 1806^ a whole library of works on the hiatoiy of 
the Prussian court made their appearance. Apart from tikis, 
however^ what was universally known of these secret histories of 
a king weakened by sensuality and fancy, incapable of any kind 
of exertion and lost in superstition and mysticism, — ^facts about 
which there can be no doubt, — is bad enough* For instance, it 
was known that the queen, who had long played the same part 
that the daughter of Stanislaus Lieszinski had to support at Ver- 
sailles, was induced by money to give her consent to the king's 
being connected by a left-handed marriage with miss von Yoss ; 
so that the pious king had at the same time two wives, innume- 
rable concubines, and an acknowledged mistress in the person of 
Madame Rietz* This lady^s business was principally that which 
madame de Pompadour performed at the French court 

When miss von Voss died in 1789, the daughter of Encke the 
bugle-player, whom the king had married to his chamberlain 
Rietz, and whose son he had made count de la Marck imme- 
diately after the commencement of his reign, began to play her 
part regularly. Her business was that of madame de Pompa- 
dour, who catered to the evil passions of Louis XV. as she alone 
knew how or could know how to do. She became the principal 
person in the kingdom, and she has herself informed us by the 
mouth of her defender of the state of things in that kingdom, 
and of the part she played as countess of Lichtenau. The 
book, principally of her own composition, interspersed with vul- 
gar and impudent documents, and edited by Schummel protector 
in Breslau in the course of the present century*, was not writ- 
ten, like Mirabeau's letters, to show everything in its worst lights 
but as much as possible to justify everything. Whoever pos- 
sesses any tact whatever, will be enabled from this little book to 
obtain a sufficient idea of the state of affairs in Berlin 2 the pe- 
riod to which it refers does not however come within this por- 
tion of our work. 

C. FRANCE. 

We have previously endeavoured to show, both by the facta 
of history and by the arrangement and application of these facts, 

* Apologie der Grafin Lichtenau gcgen die Beschuldigungen mehrerer 
Scbriftsteller. Von ihr selbst entworfen. Nebst einer Auswahl von Briefen 
an sie. Erste und zweite Abtheilung. Leipzig und Gera, bei Wilhelm Hein- 
8iu9. 1808. 
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that it was not the yearly deficit in the revenue as such that had 
made the necessity of a complete change to be felt even under 
Louis XV.^ but rather the impossibility of applying those means 
for remedying the evil which the time and its knowledge fur- 
nished^ without entirely reforming the state of affairs. Changes 
had been made by degrees in every country in Europe^ but in 
France the hierarchy and aristocracy had not even been limited 
in those unimportant matters which Maria Theresa had ventured 
upon in Austria ; the machine of state remained as it had been 
under Louis XIV.^ but all the wheels were become rusty and 
the springs without elasticity. The changes in the office of mi- 
nister of finance had done no good^ nor had the economy of the 
courts the diminution of the expenses and the avoiding new 
debts, which Necker had recommended as a panacea^ been 
found to produce any permanent effect, although for the mo- 
ment this economy was useful, and the wanton extravagance 
of the princes was not to be commended, as Calonne had the 
impudence to do. The whole system of the constitution, admi- 
nistration, &c. of justice was so intimately connected together, 
that either everything must be left as it was, or everything en- 
tirely changed. 

Since the time of Louis XIV. the French exchequer had either 
been actually bankrupt, or in the situation of a house of business 
which at one time suspends payment, and at another employs 
every means, honest or dishonest, to free itself from its per- 
plexities and to meet its obligations. Despotic measures could 
only avail for the moment, but such measures had been adopted 
since the time of Louis XIV. and had increased the confusion. 
The only means to do away with the evil would have been for 
the king to call to his assistance that portion of the nation which 
alone had hitherto been taxed, against that portion which, pro- 
tected by privileges, paid no sum into the exchequer at all pro- 
portionate to their income, — ^in the name and by the assistance 
of the people to compel all parties to equal contributions, and at 
the same time to do away with all the hindrances which had 
been thrown in the way of trade and industry : but to accom- 
plish all this he would have required the assistance of the pri- 
vileged classes, and this they were quite determined not to 
give. How necessary the thorough reform of a condition which 
could by no means be accommodated with the social require- 
ments of such a state of society as that in the latter half of the 
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eighteenth century was, even Louis XV. felt, when he gave some 
consideration to the system of the economists, and amused him- 
self with agriculture according to the directions of his physi- 
cian* This was the system which Turgot announced ; but he 
chose an impossible way, when he imagined that he could pro* 
duce a change by which thousands would lose, — and which is 
only to be produced when a whole nation rises at once and com* 
mits an injustice, in order to give a new existence to future gene- 
rations, — and wished to have it effected by parliaments and mi- 
nisterial edicts* Turgot's successors could no longer assist the 
exchequer even for the moment; and Necker having found 
means to do so, in order to keep the old machine going for a few 
years longer, was to a certain extent a new evil : the perplexity 
was increased by it* 

It appears to us that much too great importance has been 
attributed to Necker^s principles, as well as to many other en- 
tirely accidental and at any other time quite unimportant mat- 
ters ; nay, even to the so-called deficit and the extravagance of 
the princes, which, compared with the present secret service 
money alone, appears quite inconsiderable in connexion with an 
event in the history of the world like the French revolution, the 
matured production of a period which had been preparing for an 
entire remodelling of the state since the regency. It must be 
immediately granted, that Keeker's liberal views and his system 
of raising money, as well as Calonne's absurd extravagance 
in grants to the court, the princes, favourites and mistresses, 
brought about the catastrophe somewhat sooner than it would 
otherwise have happened ; but a comparison between France as 
it is, which is hardly more moral or better governed than it was 
during Keeker's ministry, and the sums which it can and does 
produce, and France at that time, proves that such a catastrophe 
must have happened sooner or later. 

Even the blood-sucker of France, whose heart was as hard 
as a stone, the finance-minister Du Terray, at last roundly 
declared, though without dreaming that a revolution could pro- 
ceed from any other quarter than the despotic cabinet, that 
without an entire change in the existing order of things, the 
state would no longer be able to pay its expenses. The noble- 
minded Turgot endeavoured to produce this change by peaceful 
means and by ministerial edicts ; but even if he had not been 
obliged to yield by the opposition of the parliament, he would 
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have found that where sulphuric acid is required^ rose-water is 
of no use. Necker and Calonne were accused by different 
classes of men of being the originators of the revolution ; this is 
however perfectly absurd : a more correct view of the character 
of these ministers is^ that they were both quacks of the doc-» 
trinaire school^ the one proceeding from the citizen class of rich 
bankers^ the other from the court-and-nobility school of the old 
routine and of phrase-making. We must now proceed to take 
up the thread of the internal history of France and of the period 
preceding the revolution at Keeker's first ministry^ where we 
lefl it in the former division of this volume. 

Necker had been sought for and suffered at court in spite of 
his doctrinaire opinions^ which were little pleasing to the queen 
and the courts or even to the king^ and of his somewhat pedan- 
tically exact formality according to Genevese and plebeian man- 
ners, because he had been able to procure the necessary sums 
for the North American war without imposing any new taxes. 
He was suffered also to imagine that the economy which he 
had recommended to the queen, the princes and the court, and 
which, under the circumstances, was certainly a moral duty, 
was a measure of political wisdom and financial impoiiance in 
a state like France. In Geneva, Sweden, or Denmark, the 
case would have been different Necker himself tells us that 
he a merchant was selected because credit was required, and 
it was necessary to raise loans, the most advantageous man- 
ner of conducting and obtaining which would naturally be 
best understood by the managing partner of a large banking- 
house. He confesses to us on the same occasion, that he, the 
minister of a large and powerful military monarchy, hampered 
with a hierarchy and a powerful nobility of the middle ages, and 
with all the absurdity and nonsense which belongs to a great 
court, had imagined that he should be able to do away with 
deeply rooted and immense evils by the same means which 
would have had the desired effect in a large private household, 
or even in a little republic. This shows us at once the whole 
character of the man, particularly when we consider the decided 
confidence of tone and expression with which he delivers his 
sentiments*. 

* He says (Snr rAdministration de M. Necker, par lui-mSme, Paru, 179i)# 
{Mge 8 : " Lea moyens anxqueb je mis ma principale confiance ^taient Tordre^ 
r^coDomie, et rappiicatioD de la morale k toutes les transactions." He then 

VOL. V. 2d 
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Necker himself tells us^ in his defeaoe of his second ministiy, 
how impossible it was to make an old oourUer and wit like Mau- 
repas, who, like most women of fashioni could speak on all 
subjects, and had heard everything spoken of, and consequently 
thought he knew everything better than any one else, compre- 
hend any really great or useful idea. He tells us, that every* 
thing which the weak but well-meaning king had approved of 
had to be submitted to the criticism of the queen, who under- 
stood court pomp much better than finance or politics, then to 
that of the princes, of madame de Polignac, and even of ma- 
dame de Campan, the latter of whom has left us some speci- 
mens of her wisdom in her Memoirs. Necker has described the 
anxiety which he always felt on ascending the long dark stair 
that led to the cabinet of Maurepas either at Versailles or the 
royal palace, when he had a new idea to communicate to the 
count and to make him understand its importance. We learn 
from his own words, how much such a man, educated after the 
Oenevese manner, must have rendered his business more com- 
plicated by his well-intended moral or doctrinaire sermons 
among people, who, because they were intellectual in Talley- 
rand's way, held the same opinions as he did. Necker, not- 
withstanding this, introduced several improvements, among 
which we must particularly notice the provincial assemblies, as 
the first step to important changes*. This was in 177^: he 
fell however as soon as he attempted to raise, however little, the 
veil which covered the mysteries of the cabinet and of the 
finances. Necker wished to publish a balance, or an account of 

proceeds to justify hia system of raising loans in such a manner, that it is 
evident, that even in 1791 he did not understand that he had undertaken a 
duty,' the impossibility of accomplishing which was evident to every one at 
first sight. He says, p. 0, " 11 etait r^rv^ h I'esprit de nouvaaut^ qui nous 
gouveme sur tous les points, de censnrer I'usage du cr^t pendant la demi^re 
guerre, comme s'ii y avait eu une possibility de subvenir par des impdts k 
des besoins immenses. Je ne sais ce que la nation pourra payer en extraor- 
dinaire sous un gouvernement oik elle r^glera elle-mtoe toutes les contributions 
et toutes les d^penses (the French people sold and betrayed by their deputies 
know and feel this now) ; mais autrefois on aurait 6prouv6 des resistances trds 
nuisibles k la confiance publique, si d^ le commencement de la guerre on eOt 
demand^ un troisidme vingtieme et ce supplement n'eiHt valu que vingt a 
vingt cinq millions." 

* Regarding Necker's administration, the reader will do well to consult the 
fourth section of the first part of ' Geschichte der Staatsveranderung in Fran- 
kreich unter Konig Ludwig XVI.' (Leipzig, Brockhans, 18S7)> inasmuch as 
we can only treat cursorily of the administration and finances as well as tibe 
military history, in order not to miss our actual purpose. 
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the adminiBtration of the finances^ in order to render it an easier 
matter to raise the loans which would be required in the course 
of the American war^ and perhaps on the same occasion, and 
without being distinctly conscious of it himself, to throw some 
light on his own administration* This was done in January 1781 
by a printed book (Compte Rendu), and obtained for Necker 
some credit and a dangerous popularity among those in the 
nation who wished for an entire change of all the relations and 
arrangements, and not merely a sort of patching up of the rotten 
machine of state by temporary financial measures. Necker was 
not however the man for this, and he was only praised because 
he prepared the way for bolder men. His work was considered 
by the court as a dangerous innovation, and the parUaments 
and all friends of the old state of things were struck with horror, 
although it certainly caused his loan to proceed more satisfius 
torily. The weak points which Necker laid open to the jesters 
of the court, to such men as Calonne and others, by means of 
his vanity and his manner of praising himself, his family and 
friends (the same manner which succeeded better with his 
daughter madame de Stael, and procured her a European cele* 
brity), may be discovered even in his book on the finances. 
Although writing on the finances of a great kingdom, in a work 
addressed indeed to the king but intended for the press, he takes 
the opportunity of informing the king more particularly of the 
merits of his (Necker's) wife. 

Necker had rendered his position very critical by the step 
which he had taken. Maurepas, as well as the other ministers, 
was ofiended, because Necker, in hia over-valuation of what he 
intended to do, represented himself as the only saviour of the 
kingdom, and he was actually considered as such by that party 
of the citizens who desired change. It was therefore very op- 
portune for his enemies, that exactly at this period he insisted 
upon becoming an actual member of the ministry, in order to 
be able to propose his measures himself at the meetings of the 
ministers. Necker's first office had been that of councillor of 
finance, he was made afterwards director of the treasury, and 
finally, under the title of director-general of finance, became 
minister: but because his title was not comptroller-general of 
finance, he was obliged to hand in and defend his reports in the 
council of ministers by means of Maurepas, which was attended 
with several inconveniences; so that his demand was not one 

2 d2 
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concerning merely an empty honour. His protestantism, which 
however would have been no hindrance had the court been other- 
wise inclined, was made the excuse for refusing him the title of 
the office which he really held, and excluding him from the de- 
liberations of the council. He was unable to misunderstand this 
hint, and quitted a situation from which he had obtained neither 
pay nor any other remuneration. He had hardly announced his 
intention on the 20th of May 1781 of retiring, when he received 
permission to do so on the same day. 

Although the situation which Necker had just quitted was 
one of much difficulty, there was no want of competitors to suc- 
ceed him, and the numerous memoirs of that period, as well as 
the several histories of the latter years of the old government of 
France written from these memoirs, are full of anecdotes and 
chit-chat concerning the cabals of those who had or wished to 
have influence at court, where the ministry was discussed in the 
same style as a new opera or ballet. We learn in these memoirs 
what Maurepas, the queen, and the whole troop of princes and 
courtiers wished or did not wish ; but all this appears to us of 
so little importance when old principles had become seriously 
untenable, as was the case in Calonne's time, as to be unworthy 
of any attention. There are however two points to which we 
wish to direct attention, and which had a much more extended 
influence than any such anecdotes or court tales. 

The first of these points, which at the same time concerns the 
idolization of Necker by those who in 1790 totally discarded 
him, is, that the people were now shown for the second time 
that no decisive measures were to be expected from the good in- 
tentions of the weak king. The king had had in Turgot, whom 
he had chosen for his adviser, a man of the people and a phy- 
sician who insisted on a radical cure ; he had supported him 
and furthered his intentions as long as no regular opposition 
was ofiered, but had drawn back as soon as the parliaments 
ofiered any resistance. The result was the same when the court 
and the princes raised a cry against Necker, who had done enough 
to please the people by his zeal against the extravagance and 
the expenses incurred by the court and the princes merely for 
the sake of outward show. Inasmuch as exactly the most re- 
spectable, the most powerful and most enlightened part of the 
French nation, who cannot be reduced to silence, like the popu- 
lace, by means of bayonets and musket-balls, b^an to perceive 
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that opposition alone^ and violent and powerful opposition too, 
could compel the king and the court to anything good, because 
with their police, their leitres de cacltet and their soldiers, they 
hindered every wise measure, this portion of the French nation 
implicitly followed any one who took decisive steps. The second 
point to which we wish to direct attention is intimately connected 
with the first ; it is, that Necker, by means of his dismissal, ob- 
tained a place in the opinion of the people to which he had no 
claim. He was considered from this time forward as a great 
statesman ; but in our times, when manners are corrupt and re* 
lations artificial, other qualifications are required for a great 
statesman than those of an honourable and intelligent man and 
a skilful merchant or banker. The Parisian saloons, the talk of 
his wife and daughter and of their very numerous friends, the 
whole of the then reigning liberalism of the time, his liberality 
and economy, created for him a colossal fame. This fame was 
still more increased by the wanton extravagance and the dis- 
honest administration of Calonne ; but when skill and political 
cleverness were more required than honesty, he was unable to 
answer the expectations formed of him. He was therefore obliged 
to leave the vessel of the state, which he had undertaken to guide 
during the threatenings of a hurricane, in the midst of winds and 
waves to meet its fate. At the time when Necker was obliged to 
retire, he was especially beloved by the people, because he had 
publicly opposed both Turgofs system, which was particularly 
favourable to the possessors of lands and to the small patriarchs, 
and the courtly theory of monarchical splendour and monarchical 
extravagance, which Calonne afterwards took under his protec- 
tion. Besides, he required publicity in afiiadrs of state, founded 
provincial assemblies, and wished to publish his account of his 
administration of the finances. Necker had particularly ingra- 
tiated himself with the people by several edicts issued during 
his administration, which were entirely unlike the old fiscal 
character of those generally issued by the minister of finance. 
His recommendations of greater economy in the expenses of 
the court and the state, and the several savings which he boasted 
of having efiected, at which men, who had a deeper insight into 
nfiairs than he had, smiled, and perhaps with reason, seemed to 
those who judged according to their own domestic relations, as 
the proper and only means of preventing a bankruptcy. Among 
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all the hopes which Necker had raised during his ministrj, 
there was one particularly for which he might justly be regarded 
as the saviour of the suflSering people. He had the boldness to 
endeavour to destroy the principal evil in the administration of 
France : he wished to require from the privileged classes a oon« 
tribution to the expenses of the state^ of which they were tha 
first and richest citizens. Necker had therefore announced, that 
the new arrangements which he had made in respect of the 
iaiOe, which had previously pressed entirely upon that class 
of citizens who were already fiir too heavily taxed, were merely 
intended as an introduction to an equal division of the taxes. 

Joly de Fleury, who became minister of finance after the dis- 
missal of Necker, found himself in the greatest perplexity on 
being required to raise money immediately ; he found no credit, 
because the credit which Necker had enjoyed was entirely per- 
sonal. Necker was connected with all the wholesale dealers and 
bankers ; his successor was not : he had promised to publish 
his accounts ; his successor concealed himself in the former dark- 
ness. Exactly at the time when Joly de Fleury became comp- 
troller, the American war was causing very great expense. It 
was useless to think of new arrangements or a new division of 
taxes, because even Necker had been cried down on account 
of his innovations and his ideas of freedom: Joly de Fleury 
was therefore obliged to raise loans under very unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. The exchequer was thus plunged from one per- 
plexity into a greater, in exactly the same way as the large 
property of a young spendthrift passes very quickly into the 
hands of usurers. 

The comptroller had no parliament or chamber of deputies at 
hand to use as a pressing-machine ; for the French unfortunately 
now know too well, that the deputies, imder the pretence of re- 
presenting the people, too often regard only their own interest, 
and that whoever understands the way of directing their votes 
is easily enabled to impose new taxes exactly as he pleases. Joly 
de Fleuiy was therefore obliged to make the old taxes still more 
oppressive, and to lay new burthens upon the people, who had 
already too much to bear. In order rightly to understand the 
comptroller's perplexity, it is only necessary to read the docu- 
ments on this subject, and it will be seen that he stood entirely 
alone, and was obliged to contend at the same time against the 
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court and the people. He could not hint at the necessary mea- 
sures in any newspaper, and prepare the public mind for their 
acceptance ; neither could he lay the estimates before any de- 
puties of the people, nor could he proceed despotically as in 
Russia : he was obliged to sustain every injustice once formally 
granted. 

This is also true of Vergenncs, who was accused of having 
yielded too much to the English in the preliminaries to the 
peace of Versailles (1 783), and of having paid a couple of millions 
in 1785, on the occasion of the reconciliation of the emperor 
and the Dutch by the treaty of Fontainebleau, instead of the 
expense of a war, which coidd not then be calculated. But the 
peace of Versailles was the only creditable peace which France 
had concluded with England for more than a century, and by 
their interposition in favour of Holland the French gained all that 
they had been vainly attempting since the time of William III. 
As far as regards the peace of Versailles, the minister was 
accused of having unnecessarily restored to England Gondelore 
and Fort St. David^s; of having sacrificed the half of the French 
possessions on the Coromandel coast, by having confounded 
Vilnour with Valdaour, the former with a large territory and the 
latter with a small one, the former of which he allowed to re- 
main in the hands of the English. The ministry was also ac- 
cused of having allowed a clause- in the peace of 1763 to be 
inserted in the new treaty under qtiite different circumstances. 
By this clause the French were laid under the disgraceful obli- 
gation of not fortifying Chandemagore, but were merely allowed 
to siuTound it with a ditch. The fact of the successor of Hyder 
Ali, Tippoo Sultan (Tippoo Saib), not being definitely mentioned 
in the treaty, was also considered disgraceful. The French had 
till then taken this Indian chief under their protection, who had 
inherited from his father his bravery, his great talents both in 
peace and war, and his hatred of the English : by his not being 
specially mentioned in the treaty, he was delivered over to his 
enemies, who partially defeated him in 1788, and ten years afler 
completely annihilated him. We may remark, in passing, that 
the two wars which the English carried on against Hyder Ali, 
and the two which they waged in 1788 and 1798 against Tippoo 
Saib, were those in which they experienced the most obstinate 
resistance they had ever met with in India. 

It is easy to see in what perplexity the French government 
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was placed exactly at the time when the preliminaries were imder 
discussion, from the fact that the minister of finance was obliged 
to resign, because he had no means of covering the expenses of 
the last year of the war. Joly de Fleury was obliged to resign 
his situation in the beginning of the year 1783, because he was 
not able to raise the sum necessary to pay the bills which had 
been drawn upon the exchequer during the last war, and ac- 
cepted by several large houses. When it was known that 
the exchequer could not meet its obligations, the principal 
French bankers and wholesale deaiera ran a risk of becoming 
bankrupt* The appointment of a new comptroller, which the 
king seemed to consider a trifle, was a difficult matter. If on 
other occasions the king was reproached with suffering himself 
to be led too much by his wife and his brothers, or with follow- 
ing the advice of Maurepas (who had died towards the end of 
1781), on this occasion, by taking no advice and following merely 
his own inclijfiations, he committed a very gross error fi:t>m his 
want of experience. After Maurepas' death, Vergennes, the mi- 
nister for foreign affairs, and Mirom^nil, the minister of justice 
(garde des scSausc), had very properly assumed a part of bis 
business as mentor ; they proposed to the king on this occasion 
three candidates for the vacant office, who however chose none 
of them, but a young man of the age of thirty-two. He had 
made the acquaintance of this man in a kind of steward's 
office, for which he might be very well qualified, without being 
fit to manage the finances of a kingdom deeply in debt, and 
the revenue of which fell short of the payments by fifty millions 
yearly. 

The new comptroller whom the king had thus immediately 
named was Lefevre d'Ormesson d'Amboile, who had been first 
a parliamentary councillor and had aft;erwards become intendant 
of finance, as his father and grandfather had been. The king 
was personally acquainted wiUi him, because D'Ormesson had 
conducted the administration of the royal establishment at St. 
Cyr under his eyes. He was an honest man, and, what probably 
had more weight with the king, who had always a sort of anxious 
fear in keeping Necker as a protestant about him, a sincere ca- 
tholic in the strictest sense. Notwithstanding the confidence 
which the king reposed in him, he himself was well aware 
that he was by no means fit for this difficult office in such diffi- 
cult times. Like Necker^ he refiised all the advantages of his 
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office, and even the pay ; and when he was afterwards compelled 
to accept of a considerable sum of money, he presented it to the 
benevolent institution of St. Cyr, which he continued to manage, 
and in which the good king was much interested. The error 
which the king had made in choosing this man was very soon 
evident, for he quarrelled with Yergennes, and by his delay and 
hesitation, by his timidity, which rendered him incapable of 
taking a sudden resolution in a case of emergency, increased 
the king's natural want of firmness and his hereditary irre- 
solution. 

At enmity with his colleagues, without retainers at court, 
where he was considered as a pedantically honest and religious 
man, D'Ormesson was at first at least esteemed by the public : 
two faults however which he committed soon deprived him even 
of this support, and in the November of the same year he 
was obliged to resign. The steps which D'Ormesson was com- 
pelled to take are the best proofs of the state in which things 
then were, when a man like D'Ormesson was compelled to follow 
the course of a Du Terray. The comptroller was an honourable 
man, universally beloved, and by no means averse to such mea- 
sures as were afterwards taken by the national assembly : indeed 
in 1792 many very much wished to make him mayor of Paris : 
although he was wise enough firmly to reject this dignity, yet 
he was obliged, during the time of his holding office, to violate 
all faith and honour on two remarkable occasions. D'Or- 
messon, in order to have ready money at hand, was obliged to 
cause six millions to be secretly abstracted fi'om the caisse 
dPescomptCy which was pretty much what the bank now is, and to 
be conveyed into the royal treasury. This robbery could not 
remain concealed, and the confidence in the bank was so sud- 
denly shaken, that it was obliged for a time to stop payment. 
The second measure which D'Ormesson took was as violent as 
the first which we have mentioned. Without any reason as- 
signed, he caused the agreements of the farmers of the taxes 
to be declared null, and in the name of the government under- 
took the direct management of the revenue. This might cer- 
tainly be useful and necessary, but the manner in which it was 
done was contrary to the common principles of law, and terrified 
every one from having anything to do with them in money- 
matters, at a time when the government required people who 
could raise millions. 
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This situation perfectly well explains the reason why Ver- 
gennes did not choose to begin a war for Holland in 17B4, uid 
in 1785 chose rather to pay money than commence a war. The 
minister for foreign aflairs (Vergennes) was also blamed for the 
commercial treaty which he concluded with England in 1786, ^ 
having yielded too much to that state, and having thereby se* 
riously injured the trade and commerce of France. We merely 
mention this affair incidentally, as it does not lie within the 
circle to which we must limit ouraelres ; but he, and also his 
successor in office, count de Montmorin, have been falsely accused 
of having allowed themselves to be restrained by the threats of 
England from assisting the Dutch against Prussia. At the time 
when this could have happened, Vergennes was already dead, 
and the then prime-minister was of a different opinion from the 
minister for foreign affiurs, from the minister of war, and even 
fit>m Calonne, who was minister of finance. 

After D'Ormesson, the fate of France brought into the si* 
tuation which he had occupied a jovial spendthrift, who had 
learned in the management of his own property, which was con- 
siderable, though overwhelmed with debt, to raise money for the 
moment, without considering how to escape fi^m the greater 
perplexity into which he was plunging himself. Charles Alex- 
andre de Calonne succeeded D^Ormesson as comptroller-general 
of finance. Respecting his nomination to the office, there is 
no want of notices and anecdotes, which however, as well as 
much of the same kind, we pass over for brevity^s sake, and 
because all this can be as well read in other books, and is not 
necessary to the principal purpose of our work. We refer there- 
fore in the note to two works, in which everything about Ca- 
lonne, which we either mention very briefly or not at all, will be 
found in extenso^ and illustrated by documents*. 

* The first part of WacLsmuth's ' History of France during the Re- 
volationaiy Age/ chap, iii., and the second part of the work mentioned in 
former notes, ' Geschichte der Staatsverandening/ &c. In this work» in the 
fifth section, all the single notices are to be found which will here be omitted. 
We therefore also shall quote but little concerning Calonne's wanton extrava- 
gance, because everything which the author has collected on this subject is to 
be found in Wachsmuth, pp. 61 and 62, and particularly in notes 21 to 23. In 
the fifth section of the second work above-quoted, not only is a full account 
given of the so-called Red Book, that is, an account of all payments by the 
exchequer on the direct orders of Louis XV. and XVI., but of Calonne's steps 
and measures in general. The necklace afiair has been as much shortened 
as possible, because Wachsmuth has dedicated the whole of the first appendix 
of his work to it, and has quoted the documents. 
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Calonne was the son of the first president of the parliament 
of Douai^ and was himself destined for a parliamentaiy career. 
As parliamentary councillor^ he had been as much beloved at 
court as he was hated by the parliaments since he had allowed 
himself to be made use of in the afiair of the attorney-general. 
La Chalotais ; and this it was which made every undertaking of 
his, as minister of finance, for which he required the assistance 
of the parliaments, exceedingly difScult. By favour at court, 
that is, with the queen, the princes and the friends of the queen, 
he was made minister of finance ; and certainly no one could 
more easily find means of momentary relief than he could ; he 
had moreover considerable talents, his words flowed in an easy 
and uninterrupted stream, and he wrote and spoke equally well. 
He was not only elegant, fashionable and ^lant, and spent 
money like a great lord, but he might have made an excellent 
minister for France in our days : times were then however more 
serious, and it was not enough to be able to get on from one 
year to another. Calonne himself felt, and even expressed in 
his letters, that all the arrangements of the old times were 
rotten. 

If more confidence could be placed in the letters which were 
printed in 1789 under his name than we would venture to place, 
although he never denied that they were genuine or required 
them to be suppressed, we should merely be able from these let- 
ters fully to characterize the man, the kind of talents he pos- 
sessed, and his culpable levity in conducting the affairs of state. 
We shall however quote two passages from different letters ; the 
one a short note which he wrote from Paris to the court at Ver- 
sailles, just after calling the assembly of the notables, the other 
a longer letter, which he wrote to his brother from London at the 
time of the assembling of the 4tats geniratix. For our purpose it 
is not necessary to decide whether the letters are genuine or not ; 
the passages are only intended to show how matters really stood, 
and how Calonne and those like him regarded and treated them. 
This is excellently explained in the passages which we shall sub- 
join; and whether they were written by Calonne or another is 
here a matter of no consequence*. Calonne was undoubtedly a 

* The author, when he was in Paris in 1821, saw a collection of letters of 
various distinguished personages, printed in 1789 iu Paris, and, as was said, 
also in London ; and Calonne, who was then in London, and a few of whose 
letters appeared among the rest, made no objections to their genuineness. We 
were told indeed that he had acknowledged them to be his in 1794. The author 
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man bom to be a minister and a diplomatist, and at the present 
day would excite the admiration of Europe in the French cabinet 
or chamber of deputies ; at that time howeverj the time, the cir- 
cumstances and the spirit of the age were unfavourable to the 
arts which he employed, and to the natural talents which he 
possessed. To prove this at large would carry us too far; we 
shall only show here how it might be proved, if requisite. 

Calonne, in those projects which proved his ruin, united in 
a very skilful manner, everything that had been produced by 
others ; he had the impudence to assume to himself the ideas of 
a Machault, Turgot and Necker, and to clothe them in hmgoage 
peculiarly his own, and without any regard to the fiEu^ts that 
neither his situation, his morals, nor his manners and acquaint- 
ances were at all suitable to his becoming a reformer, when cir- 
cumstances seemed to require it. He negotiated moreover, 

wrote down some passages, but wis not quite sure afterwards whether he 
might venture to use these printed letters as an authority. For the purpose 
alluded to in the text, he tiiinks however that he may venture to quote two 
passages, inasmuch as, whether genuine or not, they characterize the times 
and the man. Calonne writes to madame Jules de Polignac on the subject of 
the assembly of notables which he had just convened : — " Je sens parfaitement 
tout le ridicule de cette assemble k laquelle j'ai donn^ lien ; mais les esprits 
fermentaient, et il fallait une ^de respectable pour parer k tons les traits, 
lis ne feront rien sans nous, et nous ferons tout sans euz. Ce sont de grands 
ressorts dont nous nous servirons pour faire jouer la grande machine. Que 
sa miyest^ ne tremble point k I'aspect de cet ^pouvantail formidable ; il fiudra 
moins de temps pour le d^truire, qu'il n'en a fallu pour I'^tablir. II fiut 
fasciner les yeux du Franfais, et qnand on sait bien lui offrir Tillusion, il croit 
tenir la v^ritd et il est content.'' From a long letter to his brother, die abb^ 
de Calonne, which we copied, we shall also give a short passage; it is 
written at the time of Necker's assembly of the notables : — " II n'y a," he 
writes, after proving that Necker must have failed, as he did fidl, " absolument 
qu'une banqueroute qui puisse mettre I'^tat an niveau de ses afiaires, et il ne 
s'agit pas de discuter, si ce parti est noble ou l^itime, il suffit d'etre persuade 
qu'il est de n^cessit^. Je regarde la France comme un corps gangr^ dans 
presque Urates ses parties ; on craint d'op^rer parcequ'il y a trop d'amputa- 
tions k faire, le mal augmente et le corps perit lorsou'on agit la gu^rison. Sois 
siir, mon ami, que ce sera le r&ultat des ^tats g^neraux. La puissance royale 
d'abord y peidra, les ministres y seront soup^nn^ et point ^ut^, et mes- 
sieurs les d^put^ des diff^rentes provinces commenceront par fr^mir k I'aspect 
du gouffire qui va s'ouvrir k leurs yeux. lis disputeront, analyseront, proje- 
teront et ils finiront par desesp^rer du salut de la France. Ainsi I'^tat, sans 
^prouver un heureux changement, n'aura 6t6 que boulevers^," &c. &c. This 
may suffice from this long letter as a specimen of the wisdom of Calonne, 
and of people like him. In the sanfe manner it was always asserted by 
him and Midlet du Pan and D'lvemois, two Genevese doctrinaires, the latter 
of whom was knighted by Pitt, that Buonaparte would fail for want of money ; 
nayi Calonne asserted the same thing concerning Pitt, and the other two re- 
peated their assertion regularly every year when Buonaparte produced his 
budget. 
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during the period of the first and second national assemblies^ in 
a manner remarkable in itself, and was further distinguished by 
intrigues and cabals with the cabinets of Berlin, Vienna, St. Pe« 
tersburg and London, and admired bj all public men and states- 
men of the day for the productions of his pen. Whoever reads 
what he then wrote must admire his talents and his style, his 
clear explanation of difficult questions, and his vigorous expo* 
sition of dry subjects of finance, although he must despise the 
man. All those who at that time had not learned to know the 
actual necessities of the relations of citizens in the eighteenth 
century, considered what he proposed to the king in his two 
letters published in 1 789, as a means of keeping up the monarchy, 
to be excellent. They considered his ingeniously-imagined and 
very well-written treatises, which he published during the first 
period of the directory, after the national convention had given 
place to the directory, as irrefutable. 

It was precisely these trifling gifts, these sophistical talents, 
and these useless capacities, which are now prized before all 
others, and the high fiivour which Calonne enjoyed from the 
princes at that frivolous and extravagant, but tolerably moral 
court, which caused him to be hated by the people. The old 
lawyers and jansenists in parliament, and the parliamentary 
families (the noblesse de robe) never forgave him for having 
allowed himself to be made use of by the due d'Aiguillon against 
La Cbalotais, and for having accepted the office of procuretir' 
giniral in the tribunal which had been appointed in an un- 
constitutional manner to try the cause. On the occasion of 
the trial of La Chalotais, Calonne had proved himself to be a 
man who was willing to serve the government in every possible 
way, and had shown at the same time that he could as easily 
rid himself of any positive perplexity as of any scruples of con- 
science. At first he had advanced with great zeal, and had 
even communicated to the minister of justice a letter of M. de 
Chalotais, which properly did not belong to the necessary docu- 
ments ; when he perceived however that matters were changed, 
he very cleverly altered his course, for he saw that it had not been 
found advisable to hurry on the affair so eagerly as at first. 

The nomination of a man of the time of Louis XY., who be- 
longed to the school of the due d' Aiguillon and his rouis^ to the 
office which had been filled by Turgot and Necker, injured the 
king, notwithstanding all his good and benevolent measures, par- 
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ticularly because it was now evident that nothing decided was to 
be expected from a king who was continually paaaing from one 
extreme to the other^ and who was merely an instrument in the 
hands of his wife, his brothers and his court* He had always 
hesitated between the old forms and the new since his ac- 
cession to the throne and Turgot's ministry; at one time he 
yielded to the spirit of the times, at another directly opposed it 
Necker's minisUy and the nomination of Calonne offered a con- 
trast, which was only to be explained by want of judgement and 
character. This hesitation continued till 17^2, and gave the 
victory to those who had remained consistent. 

The only reproach which we can reasonably make against ma^ 
dame Jules de Polignac or the queen, or even the princes, who 
were said to have recommended Calonne, is, that they wished by 
his means to replace upon the throne the old times, with their 
customs and manners ; this would have been exactly their time 
and their farm qf ffovemment ; the king, on the other hand^ 
who really wished for a reform, ought to have opposed them 
more firmly. He was however but a reed, driven to and fro by 
the wind. Those who recommended Calonne might have justly 
urged, that he was not only a good lawyer and speaker, and 
a skilful and well-practised political writer, but also a man 
of business, well accustomed to administer Ainds. He had 
been intendant of the district of Lisle, as Turgot had been of 
Limoges, had passed through some of the higher offices in which 
legal knowledge was required, and had even been actively em* 
ployed in the council of state. He was moreover the better of 
the two candidates of the old system, who had been recom- 
mended to the weak king by the incorrigibles at court. These 
were the people who, during the revolution, were exclusively 
called ' le cour/ and were considered as enemies of the king and 
of the nation, because they compelled the former when he had 
taken one step forwards to take three back, and caused him to 
consider eveiy oath he had taken as having the ' reservaiio men-- 
taUi^ annexed. The other candidate, besides Calonne, was Fou- 
Ion, the ^ enemy of the people,^ whose hard-heartedness was 
proverbial, and whom the populace hung upon a lamp-post in 
1789, in consequence of an aristocratic remark which he had 
either made himself, or which sufficiently expressed his character 
and feelings to make it probable that he had done so. 

We must leave our readers to study the several steps of the 
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new comptroller in the German works mentioned in a former 
note ; it will be sufficient for our purpose, if we briefly mention 
the results of the new administration. In the first place, Ca- 
lonne raised the credit of the royal exchequer, by punctually 
paying all demands on the day they became due ; but this he 
was only enabled to do by raising loans on the most unfavour- 
able conditions, in order to pay the interest of the former loans, 
and therefore of necessity was soon brought to the point at 
which he arrived in 1787- In these four years he had raised 
six hundred millions, either by new loans or by calling in debts 
before they became due, and had besides increased the revenue 
one hundred millions by all manner of secret and improper 
amp^^-foTce ; and yet the confusion had increased with every 
year, and the deficit become greater. All this obliged the minister 
of finance to take such steps as should serve to give the appear- 
ance of justice to new oppressions. 

The employment of the borrowed sums, and the want of prin- 
ciple and conscience of the minister of finance, which rendered 
it advisable for him to escape from an impending trial by flight, 
were such as even to shock those to whom he threw the money 
by handfuls when they eagerly pressed round him. We do not 
believe that the comte de Provence (Louis XVIII.) said what he 
has been accused of saying, although it is very well to be recon- 
ciled with his character, viz. that when every one held their 
hands to Calonne for him to fill them, he held out his hat. The 
comte d'Artois (CharlesX.) had been a spendthrift from his youth 
up; in 1781 a million and a half livres had been paid for his 
debts, in 1782 four millions, and in 1783 Calonne paid two mil- 
lions more ; and yet it was computed that the two princes to- 
gether had debts to the amount of fourteen millions still owing. 
Calonne preached the theory, which is being now freshly dished 
up in France, that a monarchy requires splendour, luxury and 
extravagance, and that in the present state of civilization splen- 
did folly is advantageous, not to say necessary, to industry and 
the arts. In this way, and by favouring the royal buildings and 
fStes, he rendered himself no less agreeable to the queen than to 
the princes. 

He procured money in order that the king might buy the 
castle of Rambouillet in addition to all the other royal castles, 
and paid a sum of money out of the exchequer to gratify a 
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whim of the queen's^ who wished to possess and beautify St* 
Cloud. At the same time he procured her the means of enrich- 
ing her iiivourites without causing any remarks. Under the pre- 
text that it would be advantageous in a financial point of view^ 
he expended a sum of twenty millions in purchasing domains ; 
it was proved afterwards^ however, that these domains had passed 
into the hands of the favoured families under the appearance of 
a sale or exchange, but that the sums appointed to be paid on 
the transactions never had been paid. At that time all thia was 
laid to the blame of the queen, and her imprudence in the choice 
of her company and of her friends of both sexes was converted 
into a crime by the envy and jealousy of the rest of the nobility. 
It was a fixed opinion at court, that certain families had an ex- 
clusive right to certain places of honour and to access to the 
royal society ; the queen therefore, pure as her conversation was, 
became first the victim of the high court-nobility and afterwards 
of the democratic populace. 

The same portion of the nobility which was already ofiended 
with the queen on grounds of etiquette, considered itself mor- 
tally insulted in 1785 by an insult o£fered to a member of the 
family of Rohan, which was nearly connected with the royal 
house. On this occasion the parliament, which was very hos- 
tilely inclined towards the court, made use of the trial of cardinal 
Rohan to cause the queen^s character to be suspected through- 
out all Europe. The family which considered itself insulted was 
the more dmgerous, inasmuch as its principal members bade 
defiance to public opinion, to the laws of honour, and to all 
honest principles. A prince of this family (De Gu^men^) had be- 
come bankrupt in such a disgraceful manner, as to plunge nume- 
rous families into ruin ; the prince de Rohan, cardinal and bishop 
of Strasburg, and as such a German prince of the empire, entered 
into connexion with cheats and adventurers of both sexes, in 
order to assuage the anger of the queen and to regain her favour. 
Rohan had long sought for her favour in vain, and despising no 
means that might lead to such an end, he became entangled in 
such an incomprehensible manner in the net of an adventuress, 
that the public never could be convinced that the queen herself 
had not given occasion to the confiision of the necklace affair. 
We believe she was quite innocent; it is said however, that 
even her nephew, the emperor Francis, who was not exactly 
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distinguished for ingenuity, considered her to have been guilty 
of some imprudence. The facts of the necklace affair, so im- 
portant to the fate of the unhappy queen, are as follows : — 

The firiyolous and extravagant Rohan had been sent to Vienna 
in January 1772> where he soon completely ruined himself by 
an unheard-of expenditure, and by the display of an incompre- 
hensible magnificence immediately on his arrival in that dty. A 
prince, who was outwardly at least one of the lords spiritual, and 
who at the same time led a life like that of Rohan, must of neces- 
sity be displeasing to the empress Maria Theresa, who was in 
every respect the model of a German wife ; and she did not &il 
to show her displeasure. He however took his revenge. He was 
enabled, as is always the case, to find out all diplomatic secrets the 
more easily the more he was connected with the worst characters 
and the more extravagant he was ; he thus became acquainted 
with some secrets relative to the first partition of Poland. Maria 
Theresa had deceived the French by the protestations of her dis- 
inclination to this partition ; she even shed tears at being obliged 
to take part in it against her will ; these protestations were ridi- 
culed by Rohan in an official letter with that sharpness of satire 
peculiar to persons like himself, and which constitutes in fact the 
whole of their powers of amusing. He wrote a clever and sar- 
castic letter on the subject of the empresses power of dissimulation, 
which had become a second nature with her, and of her power of 
laughing and weeping at pleasure, without either being seriously 
meant. The due d'Aiguillon, to whom, as minister for foreign 
affairs, the letter was directed, brought it, as he was accustomed 
to do with such communications, to madame du Barry, who in 
her way very soon made it pubUc. The future queen learned this 
afterwards, believed that Rohan had written the letter originally 
to madame du Barry, and never forgave him for having made 
her mother an object of contempt and ridicule to a woman in 
such a position. 

It may be supposed that Rohan might have contrived to 
exist without the queen's favour, for he had immense revenues 
and was the first dignitary of the kingdom. He was a cardi- 
nal, bishop of Strasburg, and as such a prince of the German 
empire, with a palace at Ettenheim ; he was grand-almoner of 
Prance, president of the Sorbonne, and governor of the institu- 
tion for the blind (jproviseur de Sorbonne et administrateur des 
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quinze vinffts). All this was of no value without court fiivour. 
Such were the times then, and such they seem likely again to be- 
come ! The queen's love of dress and her childish levity seemed at 
length to ofier the cardinal the opportunity he had so long de- 
sired of regaining her favour. He found it easily credible and 
quite suitable to her character, that she was sorry to be obliged 
to reftise a necklace of brilliants, unique in its way, which had 
been oflfered to her by the court-jewellers, Bohmer and Bassange, 
for 1,600,000 livres, on account of the low state of the ex- 
chequer. Cheats and adventurers afterwards made use of the 
cardinal as an instrument for deceiving the jewellers. 

A principal part in this scene of mystification and cheating 
was played by a Sicilian af^rwards celebrated throughout all 
Europe, who perfectly well understood how to make use of firee- 
masonry and other pretended orders Whlth were supported by 
the mysticism and love of secresy shown by the king of Prussia. 
This man was Joseph Balsamo, who, bt^itig bom in Pidermo in the 
year 1 74S, made an immense sensation in Germany and France in 
the ninth decennium of the eighteenth century, under the name 
of count Alexander Cagliostro, until he was finally unmasked in 
Rome. 

The only account we have of his life, till the time when the 
inquisition received him in their claws, rests on the report of his 
tormentors in Rome, whose judgement is not and cannot be en- 
titled to much weight; the facts stoted by them are however 
proved and undeniable*. Nature had evidently intended him 

* The report of the inquisition upon the trial and confessions of Cagliostro 
was published in Italian, and a German translation of it appeared in 1791. 
Zarich : Orell, Gessner, FUssli and Co. The title of the book is» ' life and 
Actions of Joseph Balsamo, called Count Cagliostro : with an Appendix on the 
Formation and Condition of the Sects of Freemasons. Taken from the records 
of his trial in Rome in 1790, and translated (torn the Italian original* printed 
in the papal printing-office.' llie translator, in his preface, has characteriied 
the manner of inquiring, judging and condemning in Rome in such language, 
that we shall copy it as characteristic of the official protestant pietists, and of 
the catholic zealots for Rome, whose number is now legion. '* The author," 
he says, " or rather the holy inquisition in Rome, manifestly i inured itself in 
the eyes of all intelligent men, by treating a public cheat and deceiver, as 
Cagliostro was, in bu(£ a critical and severe manner with respect to bis errors 
in belief, and by the contemptuous looks cast now and then upon so-called 
heretics. For Cagliostro would have been no less a cheat if he had continually 
observed all the commandments of the Romish church ; but by the way in 
which he was treated by the inquisition, he came to be considered paitly «s a 
martyr to bigotry, and was consequently by no means so much detested as he 
really deserved to be." 
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for a cheat and quack doctor^ for in his thirteenth year he \rent 
to an apothecaiy and learned something of chemistry and medi- 
dne, and a couple of years later was wandering about Palermo 
and Messina as a cheat and adventurer. He was obliged to re- 
tire from Messina^ and went to Rhodes and Alexandria^ and 
finally to Malta, always in the same capacity. From Malta he 
proceeded to Naples and Rome, but found that there was no 
resting-place for him there, any more than in Madrid and Lis- 
bon, which he afterwards tried. He next went to Paris, where 
he remained some time, and in the course of the years 1771- 
177^9 resided some time in London. He could not attain the 
necessary celebrity either in the Hague or in Venice, where he 
was for a short period, but he succeeded entirely in Courland. 
He there performed miraculous cures, was looked upon as the 
high-priest of the old Egyptian secrets, as a maker of gold, and 
called the ditrine Cagliostro. 

From the time in which he resided at Mittau, from which 
he made a short journey to Petersburg, Cagliostro played the 
part of a great lord and a miracle-worker, and contrived to 
cover his enormous expenses by all kinds of swindling, whilst 
every one believed him to possess the power of making gold. 
His passage from Courland through Saxony to Frankfort on 
the Maine resembled the triumphal progress of a conquering 
emperor, or the journey of a long-expected Messiah. He per- 
formed miracles everywhere, healed the sick, and recalled the 
dead to life, in order to ^ve answers to those that asked 
questions of them ; and those who did not believe in his mi- 
racles were at least astonished by his triumphal entry and his 
expense. 

He always travelled post, and with a very numerous retinue ; 
he had couriers, running footmen, chamberlains, and numerous 
servants in superb liveries. A single suit of livery, which was made 
in Paris, cost a couple of hundred florins. His rooms at Paris^ 
furnished in the first style of elegance, his dress and that of his 
wife, but particularly his magnanimity and generosity, astonished 
every one. 

He cured the poor, who congregated about him by hundreds, 
gratis, and made them presents besides, and often refused the 
presents which his clients and admirers made him. On the 
other hand, whenever he affected melancholy or appeared dis« 
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turbed^ his wife had to give his nobk clients a hint of some 
money not having arrived, or some other unpleasant drcum- 
stance, so that she obtained for him what his pretended delicacy 
despised. 

Cagliostro played a part in Frankfort quite as distinguished 
as those he had performed in the other cities through which he 
had passed ; and persons who were witnesses of the confusion 
which the passage of the impostor caused, have related to the 
author facts hardly credible respecting the eagerness of the citi- 
zens and the manner in which they, at other times so business- 
like, were deceived. In Strasburg it was still worse ; here Cagli- 
ostro made his first acquaintance with cardinal Rohan, which he 
afterwards renewed in Paris. The rejoicings and enthusiasm 
with which he was received in Strasburg, where somnambulism 
and magnetism were then quite matters of course, and where 
the principal stronghold of the secret societies, such as free- 
masons, &c. was, resembled a temporary madness. The street 
where he lived was crowded, as it had been in Frankfort, and the 
most celebrated characters came from great distances to see him. 
In Strasburg he was principally engaged with the secret societies 
and the secret arts connected with them : whither he went next, 
and what brought him to Italy and especially to Naples, we are 
unable to decide ; but it is certain that he then went first to 
Bordeaux and firom thence to Paris. 

In Paris Cagliostro renewed his acquaintance with cardinal 
Rohan, whom he had cheated of money and jewels in Strasburg^ 
and whom he had imposed upon by his lies about magic, al- 
chemy and the raising of spirits ; the cardinal wished to make 
use of his magic arts on the present occasion to recover the 
favour of the queen. The more effectually to deceive the car- 
dinal, Cagliostro connected himself with an adventuress, who in 
1785, when he made her acquaintance, was acting the part of a 
princess of the blood royal with the same impudence with which 
he represented himself as a count, or an Egyptian priest of the 
most ancient times. This woman, who boasted that she was 
intimately acquainted with the queen, and that she could help 
the cardinal to win her favour, was the daughter of a man of 
low rank who happened to bear the name of Yalois, and who 
therefore asserted that he was a member of the royal . house of 
that name. Some ladies of Paris believed her account and in- 
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terested themselves for her, and in her memoirs^ or rather her 
libel on the queen, she has attempted to prove the story of her 
descent by a pedigree. She married a retired officer, who called 
himself count, but was entirely without property. This is not 
surprising, inasmuch as at that time in France, as at present in 
Italy, there were multitudes of counts and marquises whose 
possessions were only to be found in the moon. The adven- 
turess, whom he had married, took the title after her marriage 
of countess La Motte Yalois. She was made acquainted with 
Rohan by Cagliostro, undertook to convey secret messages from 
him to the queen, brought answers to them, carried notes, and 
persuaded a M. de Villette, an acquaintance of her husband's, 
to imitate the queen's hand-writing, and to sign the pretended 
answers from her to the cardinal's notes. In order to deceive 
the cardinal more certainly. Mademoiselle Oliva, a Paris cyprian 
of the better class, was brought to Versailles dressed like the 
queen, and conducted to the terrace of the castle in the twilight, 
to give the cardinal such marks of favour and good will as had 
been promised in the pretended letters of the queen. At last it 
was mentioned in the messages and notes, that the queen, who 
wished to buy the necklace from the court-jewellers, did not 
however wish openly to become the purchaser, but would pay 
the sum in instalments by the cardinal; and she begged the 
cardinal therefore in his own name, at the secret command of 
the queen, to buy the necklace. 

The jewellers and bankers were not so credulous as the car- 
dinal, and they did not dare to trust an article of such value in 
the hands of a gentleman who had to a certain extent at least 
no credit : they required therefore a written assurance from the 
queen that the cardinal was to buy the necklace for her; and 
this too was procured by the adventuress. The cardinal, who, 
blinded in a most extraordinary manner, had been cheated of con- 
siderable sums, which he had nominally lent the queen, received 
from the impostors a written power of attorney, signed by Vil- 
lette with the queen's name, by which he was empowered to buy 
the necklace frt)m Bohmer and Bassange for the queen. He 
received at the same time a contract signed with the queen's 
name, after each separate article of which the word approuve was 
written, in which the periods were stated at which she would 
cause the sums to be paid by the cardinal. This power of attor- 
ney was given by the cardinal to the jewellers, who on recei- 
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ving it placed the necklace in bis hands : but it has always re* 
mained a mystery to us, that neither the cardinal nor the house 
of Bohmer and Bassange should have taken more pains to ascer- 
tain the correctness of the queen's signature ; especially as she was 
not accustomed to subscribe her name, and in fiict ought not, in 
the manner there subscribed (Marie Antoinette de France). 

The cardinal delivered the necklaoe to the woman La Motte, 
who sent her husband with it to England to dispose of the 
stones singly, whilst she made the cardinal believe she had con* 
veyed it to the queen. She contrived to keep up the deceptioo 
until the jewellers insisted on payment and applied to the queen 
herself. Bohmer and Bassange at last showed the queen the 
power of attorney given by her to the cardinal, and the contract, 
and declared that they should certainly be bankrupt^ if the pay- 
ments were not made at the appointed times. 

The queen was greatly affected on hearing this, threw all the 
blame on the cardinal, as she did not understand the connexion 
of the affiiir, and communicated her passion to the king, who 
sent for the cardinal into his cabinet, where he appeared in full 
dress and in all the pomp of grand*almoner of France, at Yer- 
sailles, on Assumption-day (Aug. 15) 1785. When the cardinal, 
confiding on the letters which he considered to be genuine, 
insisted that he had been commissioned by the queen, the king, 
notwithstanding all entreaties and representations, caused him 
to be conveyed to prison as he was, and a prosecution to be 
begun against him before parliament OUva, who had by her 
gestures and in her dress represented the queen, Villette, Ca- 
gliostro, and La Motte were also arrested ; but Rohan's vicar- 
general, the abb^ Georgel, had, in consequence of a German 
note received from him, destroyed his correspondence with 
La Motte before the seizure of his papers. By this means the 
lawyers were enabled to make it appear doubtful whether the 
queen or the adventuress had given the cardinal the pretext and 
occasion to commit the theft. 

However little we can believe that the queen was at all con- 
cerned in the affair, the king behaved at least hastily, violently 
and imprudently, in causing the arrest of the cardinal. Ac- 
cording to the more exact accounts of particulars which we 
pass over here, madame de Campan, as confidential attendant 
of the queen, and even the queen herself, neglected the first 
hints that they received of the affair in an exceedingly impru* 
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dent maimer^ instead of immediately inquiring into the matter ; 
and this placed them in a falae point of view afterwards. The 
baron de Breteuil, as minister of the royal palace, behaved also 
in an unskilful manner. All this was maliciously turned to 
account by the very numerous enemies of the queen, particu- 
larly in parliament, and in innumerable lampoons. The king 
and queen were made to appear in fault, in order that the 
cardinal might appear in the light of a martyr. The event of 
the trial remained long doubtful, inasmuch as the family of 
Rohan and the court exerted themselves to the utmost, the 
former to throw the blame on the queen, the latter to cause 
Rohan to be found guilty. The sentence was such, that although 
nothing could be concluded from it against the queen, a sileut 
suspicion remained behind, because, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the king, the cardinal was acquitted, after a trial which lasted 
until the 16th of August 1786. 

The parliament, in its sentence of the 8th of May 1786 on 
the other defendants, found La Motte and her husband guilty, 
and condemned them to disgraceful punishments. La Motte 
escaped afterwards, and wrote in England those shameful me- 
moirs which the French government bought up, and thus in- 
creased their credit, inasmuch as the public in all countries, 
as is well known, is most interested in the coolest and most 
notorious falsehoods. Cagliostro was acquitted, but was banished 
from France ^ ; Villette was also obliged to leave the country ; 
Oliva was allowed to escape, probably out of spite against the 
queen. The king, as all weak men are accustomed to do when 
once embittered, increased the bad impression which had been 

* The Parisians were undoubtedly never more free from superstition and 
mytticiam than at this period ; the lawyers and statesmen of France were 
never richer in real true political wisdom> or more liberal in their views, more 
eloquent in their explanations of human relations, as the decrees of the consti- 
tutive assembly sufficiently prove; and yet a part of Cagliostro's written 
defence, read before parliament, and in which even D'Epresmenil is said to 
have taken part, states word for word, that Cagliostro was " le fils d'un grand 
mattre de 1 ordre de Malte, myst^rieusement ^ev^ k la Mecque, k Midine. 
Voyageur d^s sa plus tendre jeunesse, o'^tait dans les pyraniides d'Egypte 
qu'il avait appris les sciences occultes de I'Orient. Son gouvemeur, le sage 
Althotas, qui lui avait donn^ tout ce savoir, ^tait chr^tien et de plus chevalier 
de I'ordre de Malte ; mals il avait I'habitude de se d^uiser et de faire d^guiser 
son A^ve en musulman. De% grands honneurs avaient 4t6 rendus au oomte 
de Cagliostro dans Tile de Malte. Parvenu a la maturity de la raison et de 
son geme, il avait voyag^ en Europe. M^decin et proph^te, dou^ du pouvoir 
d'^voquer les ombres, il s'^tait annonc^ partout comma I'ami dea hommes ; 
c'^tait le sumom qui lui avait donn^ la reconnaissance." 
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already made by the story related in several difiisrent ways, and 
by the despotic manner in which he treated the cardinal after 
his acquittal by his judges. This appeared the more abeurd 
and impotent a revenge, as the cardinal, by his ecclesiastical 
dignities and his church revenues, was entirely out of the king's 
reach. Four hours after the cardinal had been set free from the 
Bastille, the king dismissed him from his posts as grand*almoner 
of France, as governor of the Sorbonne and administrator of the 
institution for the blind, caused him to give up his order of die 
Holy Ghost, and ordered him to retire to his abbey of Chaiae 
Dieu in Auvergne. How powerless all this was, and how un- 
settled the king was in his opinions, may be seen from the fact, 
that three years afterwards the whole tibing was foigotten, and 
the cardinal took his place in the parliament of the kingdom 
among the lords spiritual of the country. 

These absurdities would have been of no consequence at any 
other time ; but at the period we speak of they were of great 
importance, inasmuch as the king immediately afterwards, in 
the assembly of the notables, had occasion for the assistance of 
the nobles and the clergy, all of whom regarded Rohan^s affldr 
as their own, against the parliaments, with whom he had quar- 
relled in consequence of Calonne. Calonne had urged the king 
to a step against Necker two years before, at least as despotic, 
as powerless and ineffectual as the banishment of the cardinal. 
In 1784, Necker had published his work on the finances of 
France {Traits de PAdmiidstraHon dea Finances), which is not 
however to be confounded with his treatise on his own admi- 
nistration, which appeared in 1791 {8ur PAdnUniitraHon de 
M. Necker, par bd^mime), as a short review of the state of the 
finances of the empire. He had caused this work to be printed 
at the same time in Lyons and in Lausanne, on the supposition 
that it would not be allowed to be printed in France, or would 
be at least forbidden in that country, where Calonne was alone 
to be allowed to speak royally and officially, in order that he 
might be always right. What Necker had expected actually 
happened ; the king was made the instrument of his minister. 
Necker's book, in which he explained his system, and clearly 
showed the absurdity of Calonne's principles, was forbiddm ; 
the Lausanne edition however, in spite of this, because it was 
the fashion in Paris to talk of finances, had a circulation of at 
least 50,000 copies (madame de Stael says 80,000, but we de- 
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duct 30^000 for exa^eration)^ although Calonne wrote a long 
answer to it. The book was soon in everybody's hands; its 
appearance therefore was very unseasonable for the minister of 
finance, who was just about to deceive the world by new delusions 
and falsehood, and by a theory disgraceful in itself, but proposed 
with cunning eloquence. Calonne was endeavouring at the time 
to raise new loans by means of the dust to be thrown in the eyes 
of the public, which Necker had however dissipated. The king 
caused Necker to be informed that he could not suffer him in 
Paris for fear of his leading the bankers astray; but as they had 
at any rate no confidence in Calonne, this proceeding on the 
king's part was entirely useless. 

Keeker's exclusion from Paris caused him fjo be regarded as a 
sort of martyr, as Rohan was afterwards considered, and pil- 
grimages were made to visit him and to hear his oracles ; his for- 
bidden book, full of numbers and accounts, was in the hands of 
every one, not merely of those who understood anything of the 
subject, but also of ladies and courtiers. It became afterwards 
the manual of all the gentlemen who took part in the sittings 
and debates of the notables. The minister of finance, who was 
always rich in resources, either really believed that he could only 
effect the improvements and changes of which he spoke, by the 
authority of the assembled aristocracy of the kingdom, since he 
did not venture to submit any more loans to the parliaments ; or, 
as is more probable, he was only trying the effect of a new piece 
of acting. He advised the king to submit the question of the bad 
state of the finances to a great council, such as had been some- 
times made use of in the seventeenth century. Since it had 
not been considered advisable, after the last meeting of the estates- 
general in 1614, to summon a new one, and the ministers were 
afraid of the obstinacy of the parliaments, it had been customary 
to give force to the ministerial decrees by means of the votes of 
certain assemblies composed of the higher civil officers, clergy- 
men, dignitaries and representatives from the towns and pro- 
vincial parliaments, and called assemblies of the notables, which 
had however neither a legislative nor an executive power. The 
assembly of the notables must have appeared, to such of the 
people as considered these matters, merely as a body collected 
with great show and pomp for the further oppression of the 
already too-much-oppressed classes. 

It caused considerable astonishment therefore when Calonne, 
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at a period of univenal excitement among all ranks and in all 
parts of the kingdom^ took a step which could be productive of 
no good^ inasmuch as it was not to be expected that the privi- 
leged classes who formed this assembly would undertake to 
cover the deficit in the revenue out of their own properfy, which 
however would have been the best thing they could have done 
even for themselves. The disadvantage of the step was apparent 
to every one ; it was this, — that by the uselessness of this assemblyj 
formed after the model of the assembly of notables of 1616, the 
nation would necessarily come upon the idea of demanding a 
meeting of the estates-general like that of 1614, which^ after the 
plain confessions of the king and his ministers Tuigoty Necker 
and Calonne, that the kingdom required thorough changes, 
would as necessarily bring on a revolution. We shall see pre* 
sently that several among the notables clearly felt this, and that 
La Fayette said so openly and plainly* 

The king was by no means favourable to the plan of the 
oomptroller-general, and it was only with considerable trouble 
that he was brought to consent to it ; the baron de Breteuil was 
of the same opinion as the king : he and the other two ministers 
therefore were left in ignorance on the subject, until Vergennes, 
Calonne and Mirom&iil had found an opportunity of surprising 
the king alone, and getting his consent to the measure. 

It is difficult to conceive how such a step could be taken as 
the summoning of the assembly of the notables by royal decree 
towards the end of December 1786, at such a time, in such a 
universal tumult of men's minds, and when the whole machine 
of state was as it were lamed by the situation of the finances. 
We learn however firom Calonne's letters, that he believed the 
matter would end in a sort of comedy, such as have occasion- 
ally succeeded with the doctrinaires in their ministries i Calonne 
however was very much deceived. This assembly, which was 
to advise the king how to bring the still existing forms and re- 
gulations of the middle ages into unison with the new necessities 
and condition of the nation, consisted entirely of such persons 
as alone, since the time of king Henry IV. and cardinal Riche- 
lieu, had shared among themselves all the honours and all the 
advantages of the state. What was to be gained from such an 
assembly without power? according to the decree of the 30th of 
December 17869 the notables were summoned in exactly the 
same manner as they had been under cardinal Richelieu in 1616. 
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At the Bame time, Calonne had the impudence to present him- 
self to the nation as a reformer and a man inclined to follow in 
the steps of Necker. He published a manifesto to the effect 
that these notables, that is, exactly the privileged classes, would 
introduce various improvements particularly disagreeable to all 
in any way privileged. This was a kind of mockery, for he 
knew quite well that an assembly such as that of the notables, 
which we describe in the note, could never enter into these 
questions*. The notables were therefore very much offended 
with the comptroller-general, even before they began their sit- 
tings, for affecting to play the hberal, and increasing the hatred 
of the people against the privileged classes, which was already 
dreadful. Calonne declared that his object in calling together 
the notables was, to organize the universally demanded provin- 
cial assemblies, to extend the land-tax to all landed property, 
without respect to the persons of its possessors, to alleviate for 
the lower classes the tax of the taitte, which had become very 
oppressive in consequence of its continual increase, and finally 
to free the corn-trade in the interior from every hinderance. He 
promised at the same time to do away with the remains of the 
feudal service required from the peasantry, and to impose a fixed 
tax instead t« All this was exceedingly necessary, but no one 
had any confidence in the minister of finance, or believed that 
either he or the court would do anything good. Besides this, 

* Tb« penons saramonad to this assembly were, — seven royal princes, three 

r' itual peers and thirty-six temporal ones, twelve members of the royal coun« 
These were the representatives of the king and the higher nobility. The 
clergy was represented by eleven prelates ; ti^e parliaments by thiity-tbree 

S residents and pmcwreurM'genhraux, to whom we must also reckon four presi- 
ents and theprocurewr-^^^a/ of the cowr des comptes, and the lieutenant civU 
de ParU, as the defenders of all historical jurisprudence and of all antiquated 
forms. The old feudal parliaments were represented by twelve deputies of 
those provinces and counties which possessed the right of being represented i 
among tiiese twelve, five were clergymen. Then came twenty-five burgo- 
masters from the aristocratic families, who governed the cities in France, as Is 
the case in Germany, in Holland, and in Switzerland. It was computed, that 
among the 137 notables, only eight were not noble, and these were such as were 
endeavouring to be ennobled. In addition to these were five ministers, namely 
mar^chal de S<^r, minister at war ; comte de la Luzerne, minister of marine ; 
count Montraortn, minister for foreign affairs ; baron de Breteuil, minister of 
the royal house ; Mirom^nil, minister of justice ; and Calonne, comptroller- 
general. The names of the 137 and their division into committees are to be 
found in Lacretelle. 

t Any one who pleases can read the substance of Calonne's rhodomontades 
in Lacretelle, vol. vi. pace 130 to 138. In p. 153 et 9€q. the most important 
points of his speech at the first meeting of the notables are to be found. 
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they would not understand the best points; they haggled and 
quarreUed about the person instead of merely attending to the 
subject. 

Calonne, the court, the princes, and even the queen, certainly 
behaved in a veiy imprudent manner at such an important mo- 
ment as that of the first assembling of the notables on the 22nd 
of February 1 787- Not only was the honour and honesty of the 
minister of finance doubtful, but, as was shown after his flight, 
he was guilty of gross breaches of faith, lived disreputably, and 
spent enormous sums of money. At court all sorts of fiivourites 
and loose characters were enriched at the expense of a state 
which had declared itself unable to avoid bankruptcy, except 
by dangerous innovations. The queen spent more on her 
childish love of trifles than really solid magnificence would have 
required ; and the princes spent on a splendid stud, on racers 
and bets at races, on hunting parties and hunting seats, and on 
expensive amours, the sums which had been generously given 
them to pay their debts. The fStes at Versailles were never more 
splendid, more firequent, more tasteful, or more expensive, than 
just at this time, and many a man ruined himself and his family 
at the gaming*table in the society of the queen*. Members 
of the parliaments, of the feudal representative assemblies, and 
burgomasters of towns, composed the majority among the no- 
tables, and it was not to be wondered at in such people, if, when 
called upon to change the old arrangements, they replied : ^^ Even 
if we believed, which we do not, that reforms may be necessaiy, 
Calonne and his comrades are not the people to propose such 
reforms." 

Besides this, the minister of finance committed a gross fault 

in his opening speech. He was not contented with saying that 

the deficit in the exchequer amounted to 112,000,000 of livres 

annually, and with calling upon the assembly to take such new 

. steps as might increase the revenue to this extent, but he had 

* We learn thb from one of those impudent eulogists of the thnes of the 
rofUs and of courtly elegance, who are now appearing everywhere, and who, 
supported by the governments, deceive the rich with their smooth language. 
The genuinely catholic, but in every sense frivolous marquis de Custine says 
in his book, ' La Russie en 1839' (Paris 1843), vol. i. p. 35, of his grandfather 
(and intended as a compliment) : " Peu d'ann^s auparavant il avait perdu 
dans vn hiver inns cent nUUe/rancB. aujeu de la reine a FenaUles." The old 
faquin adds : " Dans ce temps-Ik Marie Antoinette, brillante, envi^, fut adorde 
par mon grandp^e comme par toute la cour," i. e. by aU those whose opinions 
were such as he expresses in the fourth volume of ' La Russie.' 
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the impudence to assert that this deficit had remained the same 
since the time of Necker's ministry. The falsehood of the 
statement was apparent, as every one knew that loans had been 
made since that time; Calonne therefore only unnecessarily 
irritated Necker and his whole party, which at that time set the 
fashion in Paris, by indirectly accusing his ^compte rendu/ which 
gave another result, of deceit and falsehood. 

Necker was indeed not in Paris, but his fiiends were highly 
indignant at the subject of this offensive speech. All the cour- 
tiers, and in fact the great majority of this conservative assem- 
bly, raved against the proposed innovations, as well as about 
the violent attack upon the abuse of privileges which the speech 
contained. Necker did not fail to add fuel to the fire ; he justi- 
fied his ^ campte rendu ^ in a small hastily-written pamphlet {RS- 
ponse an Discours prononcipar M. de Calonne i PAssemblie des 
Notables)^ and at the same time exposed Calonne^s barefaced lies 
and doctrinaire sophistry. The minister of finance was repre- 
sented to the notables and to the whole world as an assuming 
quack, who was playing a dangerous game with the French em- 
pire. Calonne had at that time the court, that is, those persons 
whose smooth and superficial chatter drove the king fi-om one 
side to the other, on his side, and Louis XVI. banished Necker 
for his answer to Calonne's attack. He proved clearly by this 
means that his favour was not to be desired nor his displeasure 
feared, and that no confidence was to be reposed in his severity, 
nor any hopes grounded on his kindness. This was further 
confirmed, when a few months afterwards, the same Necker who 
had been banished was placed again at the head of afiairs as the 
only person capable of saving the state. We may here give an 
example of the neat and elegant language of the saloons, which 
was the only one spoken in the diplomatic circles, the members 
of which believe themselves able to judge of everything without 
any previous study, and which was the only language the king 
heard. For this purpose we shall quote in the note the words 
of the Swiss of Cythera, in which he mentions with praise all 
the excellences of Calonne, in order that the reader may see how 
many things sound well when told, which are in fact, when more 
nearly observed, the very contrary*. It is true, this passage must 

* Immediately after the first few meetings, the minister of justice and the 
parliamentary presidents intrigued agakut the minister of finance, the women 
and the court /or him. We have a description of this, which is painfully ex- 
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be read in its whole connexion^ and a man muat have a sense 
of order Justice, administration, and serious manliness, to be able 
to judge in what a thoroughly contemptible manner the most im- 
portant business was conducted in FVance under the old school, 
where people discussed and intrigued about it in the same way 
as about a court ceremony, a ball or an openu 

The gentlemen of the old school, particularly the lawyers, 
that is, the presidents of parliaments and the procureun^M- 
rauxy had been opposed to every change from the very beginning, 
and, under the protection of the minister of justice, formally 
conspired against everything that the minister of finance pro- 
posed in the name of the king. A long course of cabals and 
intrigues commenced, an account of which is to be found in any 
of the numerous, and in part apocryphal memoirs of the time, 
but which we cannot incorporate in a general history. We only 

act» by the Swim of Cytheia, who was here exactly in bis element. He acts the 
mediator : he» Vaudreuil and madame de Polignac arran^ the matter among 
them, and admire Calonne's impudence and talenta as a lawyer as virtoes ! 
But as soon as Calonne endeaTours to raise the veil, the matter is oyer I fie- 
lenval'a chatter, bis loudly-expressed admirationof second- rate acquirements* 
his complaints of Calonne's want of the diplomatic skill necessary to keep 
people in a good humour, may very well be taken as the standard of those 
eirdes of which he was Uie oracle. M^moires de M. le Baron de B^xenval s 
Paris, 1605, vol. iii. p. 195 : " Les notables ayant demand^ quelques ^lair* 
cissemens, M. de Calonne voulut les donner Ini-m^me, et I'on indiqua une 
assemble chez Monsieur, oil il se trouva, et ou chaque bureau envoya des 
d^pttt^. Pendant pr^ de cinq heures que dura la stance, M. de Calonne 
fut en butte k tout ce que la mauvaise volont^, Thumeur, la grossieret^ m^me, 
purent sugg^rer, sans qu'il sorttt un instant do calme et de la moderation la 
plus parfkite ni que des questions tumultuensement flutes, et qui aoovent ae 
croisoient» sans donner le terope de la r^ponse, embrouiliassent la clart^ de ses 
repliques, il revint m^me k des matidres que des questions nouvelles avaient 
interrompues, auxquelles il r^pondait sur le champ, et reprenait en suite ces 
matiires k I'endroit ot\ il les avait laissto, ne laiseant rien k d^irer sor ancua 
des objets qu'il ^tait oblig^ de trailer. £n un mot, les gens les plus acham^ 
contre lui, furent contraints de convenir que jamais homme n'avait montr^ 
aatant d'^oquence, de pr^ence d'esprit, ni de sagesse. St cette ^preove k 
laquelle beaucoup de gens, mdme tr^ capables, auraient peut>6tre succomb^ 
Alt un vrai triomphe pour lui. Je n'^tais point ami de M. de Calonne, je le 
connaissais comme on connait les gens en place. Intim^ment li^ avec M. de 
Vaudreuil et la dachesse de Polignac, il venait tr^ souvent chet elle, et 
c'^tait 1^ que je jouissais de ses formes s^duisantes, de la gait6, de I'agrdment 
de son esprit, ce qui ne m*avait donn^ de luI que I'opiaion d'un homme infini- 
ment aimable. Mais j'en pris une toute autre id^, lorsque je vis la grandeur 
du plan qu'il avait con9u et le courage avec lequel il en poursuivoit Textoi- 
tion ; et j'avoue que la chose et la mani^re dont il se presentait, non seule- 
ment m'int^ress^rent pour lui, mais me firent encore son d^fenseur. J'^tais 
^oign^ de pr^voir, qu'un homme qui avait eu des pens^es aussi fortes, ^choue- 
rait par sa l^^ret^ (and ^et what was all that Bezenval praised in him except 
this f) et par son inconduite! " 
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remark here therefore, that Calonne finally determined to appeal 
to the public, and by this means ruined all, because those with 
whom he had to do feared light more than anything else. Calonne 
saw that cabals were going on against him ; he found himself 
badly supported by those who had profited by his extravagance ; 
the king not only listened with attention to the representations 
made to him by the privileged classes against the proposed in- 
novations, but even encouraged such representations ; the mi- 
nister endeavoured therefore to terrify his opponents by public 
opinion. 

As long as the minister considered it possible for him to 
attain his object, and to continue in his place by means of the 
privileged classes, the public heard nothing of what was going 
on in the assembly of the notables ; it was neither known what 
had been proposed there in the king's name, nor what had been 
determined on by the committees. Suddenly however, when 
Calonne observed that he was to be got rid of, he caused a 
pamphlet to be printed, containing an account of all the liberal 
measures which had been proposed, and which had been rejected 
by the chamber. He himself added notes to it, to the efiect 
that the notables alone must bear all the blame if the people 
obtained no redress. This justification of the government 
against the notables was even sent to the clergy, to be commu- 
nicated by them to their congregations. By this step war was 
declared and the revolution begun, because the notables as well 
as the king found it advisable to appeal to public opinion in 
their favour, and to endeavour to turn away from themselves 
the appearance of an inexorable aristocratic feeling, and a con- 
servative English severity. By this, they at the same time 
acknowledged tacitly, that the government of police, bastilles, 
bayonets and absolute orders was at an end. 

The several committees (bureaux) into which the notables had 
been divided, on hearing of the step which Calonne had taken, 
resolved to petition the king for leave to have their resolutions 
printed and distributed in the kingdom. They even wished, out 
of revenge, to cause the whole of the administration of the mi- 
nister, who had now become hateful to them, to be submitted to 
a judicial trial. The opportunity was improved by Lafayette, 
who was at that time in the committee, the president of which 
was the comte d'Artois, to propose that two disgraceful trans- 
actions in the administration of the late comptroller, which had 
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been made to enrich certain gentlemen of the court, should be 
declared an unprincipled waste of the public property. This 
proposal, which was supported by the bishop of Langres, could 
not of course be listened to among people who had been them- 
selves to a certain extent favoured in the same way by Calonne ; 
and La&yette had no doubt foreseen this : but he wished merely 
to hint that the reason of all the evil ought to be inquired into, 
and not merely speeches be made. The four speeches which 
Lafayette made in this assembly of the notables announced very 
clearly that a radical change in the constitution was necessary; 
and this assertion even escaped him once in answer to a question 
from the president of his bureau, the count d'Artois*. As he was 
speaking in one of the fore-mentioned speeches of the estates- 
general, the prince asked him, if he actuiJly demanded that they 
should proceed so far as this ; to which he answered, ''Yes, and 
still farther/' The meeting of the 12th of March was a decisive 
one ; the notables declared themselves opposed to every kind of 
equal land-tax {in^osition terrUoriale) and against the speech of 
the minister of finance, in which he defended the principles he 
had proposed at that meeting. 

The king behaved on this occasion in so weak a manner, that 
both parties, that of the reformers and that of the conservatives, 
could not fail to observe that he was only to be urged to any 
measiu^ by a powerful opposition. He allowed the notables 
to tell him plainly that it had been an act of imprudence on his 
part to summon them, and suffer them to a certain extent to 
bring an accusation against the minister of finance. He thanked 
them politely for the good counsels they gave him, and yet con- 
tinued to act as his minister had advised him ; he hesitated long 
before dismissing him, and even after he had given him his dis- 
missal received his advice in secret. The king was long uncer- 
tain whether to dismiss the keeper of the seals, who had always 
opposed him and the minister of finance, or the latter; he ap- 
peared even on the 8th of April to have decided in fkvour of 
Calonne, inasmuch as he dismissed Miromenil on that day ; but 

* He was arguing against the caprice and the abuse of the power of the king 
and his ministers. The comte d'^Axtois considered that that was not the place 
for such discussions. Lafayette replied, that the noUbles were assembled for 
the purpose of telling the king the truth, and that he must therefore say what 
he thought. Even at that time he regularly proposed that the ktirti de cachet 
and the state-prisons should be declared to be unconstitutional, and that the 
protestants should be reinstated in their civil rights. 
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on the 9th Calonne also received his dismissal. Calonne's sy- 
stem, which the king had adopted, was not entirely given up, 
but so falsified and mutilated that every one was now much more 
discontented than before, but in particular Necker's iBriends and 
the parliaments. The ministry of finance became again the 
subject of intrigues, and the king, who had no will or opinion of 
his own, at one time inclined to the advice of those who recom- 
mended to him the archbishop of Toulouse (afterwards of Sens) 
as Calonne's successor, at another time to those who required 
Necker^s recall. 

The archbishop, if he had been made comptroller-general, 
would necessarily, in consequence of his spiritual rank, have 
become the principal and leading minister; in order to gain 
time for intrigues therefore, a certain privy-councillor Fourqueux 
was named to the office as soon as Calonne had retired from 
court. This man was old and delicate, and had so little ac- 
quaintance with the important subjects of which he had to treat, 
that it was clear to everybody, his business was only to keep 
the place for some one else. On the 27th of April the king de- 
clared in favour of the archbishop ; on the 1st of May the latter 
began to act as if he intended to become a cardinal Richelieu. 
He caused Yilledeuil to be named comptroller-general, and as- 
sumed for himself the title of chief of the council of finance 
{ch^ du conseU des finances) ; on the 1st of August the king ap- 
pointed him prime minister. Marshal S^gur and marshal de 
Castries refused to serve under him, and his ministry therefore 
consisted of his brother Brienne, who filled the office of minister 
of war; Lamoignon, minister of justice ; Breteuil, who continued 
to occupy the chief post in the king's household ; De la Luzerne, 
minister of marine, and Montmorin of foreign af&irs. 

Everything appeared as if the court was desirous of deceiving 
the notables, and they on their part of deluding the people by a 
trick. The notables insisted upon frugality and economy, and 
therefore a great noise was made respecting reductions in ex- 
penditure, which were to amount to several millions ; by which 
however a number of persons who enjoyed the smallest salaries 
were to be cast breadless on the world, and a number of things 
were to be abolished, which only served to turn their whole 
scheme of economy into ridicule. At a later period, and pre- 
cisely when no weakness should have been exhibited and no 
assaUable part exposed, attempts were seriously made at ecoro- 

VOL. v. 2 p 
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mical reformB by vigorous retrenchments in the household and 
the sacrifice of luxuries ; these designs however, which were an- 
nounced by edicts, were never really carried out. In the same 
way as the court deluded the notables, and afterwards the par- 
liaments, by pretending to pay attention to their recommen- 
dations and following their wishes, the notables on their part 
deluded the people by fine speeches, and by proposing changes, 
which in themselves were pardy unimportant, and partly could 
have been easily eflected by the ministiy and parliament without 
the aid or co-operation of the notables. 

The archbishop of Toulouse, who some months afterwards 
exchanged his see for that of Sens, r^^darly presided over the 
assemblies of the notables till the 25th of May. On that day he 
closed their sittings and ostentatiously announced their resolu- 
tions, which however it was very doubtful whether the parliament 
without (urther inquiry would register, or give to them the pub- 
licity and force of law. The archbishop wished to show himself 
to be a friend of Necker and of philanthropic administration, 
and with this view he announced the results of the deliberations 
of the notables at the conclusion of their sittings in an ostenta- 
tious and pompous address. The yearly deficit in the public 
accounts was by no means covered by the insignificant reduc- 
tions which were projected, and the notables had discovered no 
new sources of income : the archbishop nevertheless pompously 
announced all sorts of undefined advantages, to result from the 
promises of the king, some changes in the mode of administra- 
tion, and the abolition of the salt-tax ; all these were conveyed 
in the most general terms, and the people were encouraged to 
console themselves with the hopes of the friture. There were 
only six points which were to receive the validity of laws : 1. the 
institution of provincial assemblies for the equitable distribution 
of taxes ; 2. the abolition of a great number of petty taxes, which, 
in addition to the taxes of the state, contributed greatly to op- 
press the common people ; 3. the abolition of compulsoiy ser- 
vice ; 4. the abolition of all internal tolls ; 5. the erection of a royal 
court of exchequer ; and 6. six millions were to be raised on an- 
nuities in order to meet the present exigencies. This sum how- 
ever was far fi^m being sufiicient for the necessities of the public 
service, and the minister was therefore obliged to impose a new 
tax. It became absolutely necessary to resort to this step, inas- 
much as loans could no longer be raised, and the assemblies of 
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the notables had rather contributed to weaken than to strengthen 
the public credit. He had recourse to a stamp-tax and to a spe- 
cies of ground-tax^ which was called a subverUum. 

The memoirs of the statesmen of that period are unanimous 
in blaming the archbishop for not having brought under the im- 
mediate notice of parliament the whole of the six proposals sanc- 
tioned by the notables^ and together with them his subvention or 
land-tax and stamp-duty, instead of leaving them time for con- 
sideration. We leave such points altogether undetermined, be- 
cause it is wholly unimportant for our purpose still further to 
show in what way the king was brought to acknowledge the 
general estates and thereby to announce a revolution ; and be- 
sides, we are desirous of avoiding mixing up what might or 
should have been done with that which really took place. The 
subvention, which affected property hitherto exempt from tax- 
ation, had been previously expressly rejected by the notables, 
and the archbishop endeavoured to secure the consent of the 
parliaments to the new taxes by first announcing to the people, by 
means of royal proclamation, the resolutions of the notables, 
which were regarded as benefits, in order that the parliament 
might fail in obtaining any support from the people if it should 
attempt to resist the land-tax from a feeling of self-interest. 

On the 17th of June, the law (of 1774) respecting free trade 
in com was renewed by royal ordinance ; five days afterwards^ 
provincial assemblies for the equal distribution of the taxes in 
the various districts were appointed ; and on the 27th of June 
compulsoiy services were abolished and replaced by a fixed con- 
tribution in money. These were registered without any objection 
on the part of the parliament; but the mention of a {s^iAventum 
or) land-tax caused the greatest excitement among the council- 
lors of parliament, most of whom belonged to the class of great 
landed proprietors. The ministry however contrived to mitigate 
the resistance of parliament to a tax peculiarly hateful to its 
members, by contemporaneously submitting the stamp-tax f<Mr 
registration. The land-tax especially affected the nobles, the 
stamp-duty the whole community. As the dispute became warm^ 
the people took part with the parliament, and greeted its most 
vehement speakers as friends of public liberty, to which they had 
no real claim. 

The parliament availed itself of the moment in order to impor- 
tune the king as well as to excite the people, and to insist upon the 

2 f2 
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necessity of calling an assembly^ which was to consist of the most 
distinguished men of the court, landed proprietors and jurists, 
and to be regarded as an assembly of the estates. It refused to 
register the two taxes referred to till it had obtained such ac- 
counts and explanations as are usually given to the estates alone. 
The parliament required not only an account of the income, ex- 
penditure and annual deficit of the public treasury, but also 
some explanation with regard to the reductions which were pro- 
mised in the royal administration. To this the minister could 
not consent without abandoning the real rights both of the king 
and the people and founding a parliamentary oligarchy. These 
circumstances led to a renewal of the ancient contest between 
the parliament and the king, which was carried on with as great 
bitterness as had been exhibited in the reign of I/ouis XY. in 
the case of the due d'Aiguillon. 

The demands of parUament made on the 6th of July were 
rejected on the 8th, on the ground that that body had exceeded 
its rights. The only reply which could be made on the part of 
parliament to this allegation was, that its interposition had been 
rendered absolutely necessary by neglect on the part of the king 
and his government, who ought to have called an assembly of 
the estates. In the following year the parliament would have 
willingly recalled this declaration, when the king at length, com- 
pelled by the unanimous voice of public opinion and incessantly 
importuned by the parliament, declared in December 1787? that 
he would rather once for all call together the estates-general 
with a view to effect a radical cure, than continue to cany on 
incessant wars with the parliament respecting the imposition of 
the necessary taxes. With the apparent sacrifice of an usurped 
right, the parliament retorted the accusation of an unconstitu- 
tional interference with the imposition of taxes on the king and 
his ministers. It declared, that it had hitherto only registered 
the ordinances for the imposition of taxes, because it had parti- 
cipated in the usurpation of the government ; that that however 
had been altogether unjust, because no one, except the eetates or 
representatives of the nation, had any right to sanction the levying 
of taxes upon the people. This declaration was the signal for the 
most vehement debates, which continued to be carried on during 
the whole of the month of July in the midst of the tumultuous 
clamours of the Parisians. During the whole of this month the 
people daily collected in noisy assemblies around the place where 
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the parliament held its sittings^ and received the distinguished 
orators who spoke in favour of freedom, especially Duport and 
lyEpresmenil, with shouts of acclamation, whilst they openly 
showed their scorn and contempt for their opponents. We do 
not undertake to determine whether Adrian Duport, who con- 
tributed considerable sums of money for putting arms into the 
hands of the people in 1789, when D^Epresmenil had become a 
passionate defender of the old rigimef distributed money in con- 
junction with the friends of the duke of Orleans, in order to 
secure the services of a set of daring and resolute men among 
the multitude. From July 1787> the tumultuous assemblies of 
the people in all cases of disturbance began to be more com- 
pletely organized, just in proportion as the police and the go- 
vernment became disoi^nized. The parliamentary addresses of 
the month of July were all conceived in the same spirit which 
Ferrand, Lepelletier de St. Fargeau, Herault de Sechelles and 
others, who were most conspicuous as councUlors of parliament, 
afterwards exhibited in their speeches as jacobins. 

In the commencement of the ensuing month, the archbishop, 
who had just then exchanged the see of Toulouse for that of 
Sens, first resolved on the adoption of a measure which had 
been so oflen resorted to during the reign of Louis XV. He 
determined to have recourse to a solemn and silent bed of jus- 
tice in order to secure the registration of those decrees which 
were refused, after parliament, according to accustomed usage, 
had thrice returned representations and protests to the demands 
for registration, which were as often made on the part of the 
crown. From this time, the parliament, surrounded and pro- 
tected by the clamorous and resolute populace, formed a dreadful 
opposition to the government in Paris. Before it was summoned 
to the solemn sitting at Versailles, held on the 6th of August, the 
peers had been frequently called to take part in its deliberations, 
the young councillors of parliament had given rise to scenes of 
tumultuary violence, and many even of the peers indulged in 
revolutionary speeches. It was therefore foreseen that resistance 
would be made to the royal commands issued by the king in 
person in Versailles. The parliament were indeed obliged to 
witness in silence the recording of the ordinance, but they had 
scarcely returned to Paris on the next day, when its members 
began to go greater lengths in the declaration of their opi- 
nions than they had ever previously done. The assembly no 
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longer confined itaelf to the mere language of protest, but de- 
clared that all that had occurred in Versailles was null and void^ 
and despatched this annulling resolution {arrii) to all their sub- 
ordinate tribunals, which was as much as to require them to dis- 
regard and disobey the royal commands with regard to these 
taxes. On this occasion the parliament expressed itself com- 
pletely both in the language and in the spirit of the subsequent 
national assembly. The expression of opinion set forth by its 
members was contained in a copious paper which was publidied, 
and in which the reasons of its resistance to the royal decrees were 
given at length. In this document the parliament appealed to 
the ancient rights of the French people, and once again, and this 
time with a firm determination, demanded the calling together 
of the estates of the kingdom. 

Whilst the parliament thus formally proclaimed the universal 
feeling in favour of reform, which, under such circumstances, 
must necessarily become a revolution,— whilst all order in Paris 
was at an end, no one who was suspected of belonging to the 
police durst show himself in the city, and the people exercised 
tumultuary justice, the court exhibited an incomprehensible want 
of dignity. The most untimely concessions were made, the most 
foolish fears and contemptible weakness displayed ; and eveiy 
means were adopted to persuade the parliament and the people 
that the court would at length adopt and practise principles of 
economy. Calonne indeed may have well deserved to have been 
summoned before the tribunids of justice on account of his ad- 
ministration, but the king ought not at that time to have ofiered 
him up a sacrifice to the indignation of the parliament. On the 
10th of August the parliament commenced a prosecution against 
Calonne, which the king removed firom its tribunal to the coun- 
cil of state ; but so little confidence could the accused place in 
the firmness of the sovereign, that he thought it advisable to 
take refuge in London. About the same time (the 9th of Au- 
gust), by the concession of the archbishop, the king and the 
court proved that they could only be induced to withdraw those 
great sums of money from courtiers and idlers, for which they 
rendered either no services at all, or such as were hurtful, by 
the clamours and violent demonstrations of the people, and not 
by peaceful petitions, by a sense of the necessities of the people, 
or rational conviction. On the 9th of August, Louis XYL pub- 
lished the delusive ordinance with respect to the royal palaces 
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and castles, to which reference has been ahready made, but which 
was never carried into execution*^ and another decree relating 
to the superfluous attendants at court and the useless pomp and 
luxury of his households. We may form some opinion of the 
description of persons with whom the defenders of the rights of 
the people had to do, from the anecdote which is related by the 
Swiss courtier Bezenval with respect to the due de Coigny. He 
relates, that on one occasion the duke went to the king in a tre- 
mendous passion, and poured out the most bitter reproaches 
against his sovereign, because, he said, he had understood that 
the king proposed to diminish his income in order to lessen 
the burthens of the people ; and proceeded in such a strain of 
insolence, that it led to a scene of formal and mutual abuse. The 
same Bezenval calls it goodness on the part of the king, that he 
should have afterwards said, that both of them had been in a 
great passion, but that he believed he would have pardoned the 
due de Coigny if he had struck him ; which was indeed very 
nearly having taken place. Bezenval finds no words sufficient to 
express the magnanimity and noble feeling of Polignac for not 
having prepared a similar scene for the queen. What could be 
done with such a king and such courtiers, with men who were as 
insolent as Coigny and thought like Bezenval? 

Brienne had now become prime minister, and when he found 
that the parliament would not yield, and that for six weeks the 
whole of the approaches and passages to the palace of justice 
were filled with thousands of the people, who greeted with loud 
rejoicings the most vehement decrees, and clamorously applauded 
the most violent speakers against the king and the court, he at 
length resolved to send the whole body of parliament to a smaller 
and quieter place, instead of, as heretofore, arresting or banish- 
ing some individual members. It was supposed with justice, 
that the members of parliament would prove unable to do with- 
out Paris. Under the reign of Louis XV., the royal letters 
{kttres de cachet) were usually conveyed by the household 
troops; this expensive corps however had been abolished by 
count St. Germain immediately after the accession of Louis XV I., 

* By an ordinance of the 9th of Augnst 17S7, the king declares, that with a 
-view to the easement of the pressure upon the treasury, certain reforms should 
be immediately made dans sea maisons civiles et miiUairta, and that the castles 
of Choisy, la Muette, Madrid, Vincennes and Blois, together with all the royal 
houses in the city, should be sold without reserve. The castles however re- 
mained, and the whole affair was a mere empty puff. 
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and on this occasion the French guards were employed^ an officer 
of which was sent to each of the councillors of parliament on the 
night between the 14th and 15th of August, with orders to accom- 
pany him to Troyes, whither the parliament was banished. On 
this occasion there was abundant evidence, that all the courts in 
the country fully participated in the wishes expressed by the par- 
liament in favour of a radical reform. All the inferior tribunals 
immediately sent deputations to parliament, and did not hesitate 
to express their joy at the courageous resistance which had been 
offered by its members to the domination of the court, an- 
nounced their full acquiescence in the justice of all those prin- 
ciples which had been promulgated by the supreme court on the 
subject of taxation, and promised closely to adhere to the cause 
of parliament in its struggle for their maintenance. The feelings 
of hatred which pervaded the whole body of the people led to 
the combination of the ignorant and blind masses, supported 
and stimulated by the council and money of the educated and 
rich, against the unimproveables of the court, and constituted 
them into a standing power against the police and the military. 
This was made manifest on this occasion by the conduct exhibited 
towards the king's brothers, who by violence caused the decrees 
which the parliament were unwilling to register to be recorded 
in the chief courts of exchequer and control, and the protests 
and decrees of the parliament recorded in the great chamber to 
be expunged. 

The streets were crowded with people, when the count de 
Provence and the count d^Artois, surrounded by their guards, 
proceeded to effect this measure of violence and force. The 
former of those princes was cunning enough to proclaim himself 
to be a friend of the people, and was consequently received with 
friendship and respect; whilst the count d'Artois was hooted 
and hissed, and received with such a degree of vulgar insolence, 
that the Swiss and French guards who were left in the courts of 
the building, and were unacquainted with the cause of the 
tumult in the interior of the edifice, stood to their arms. The 
chevalier de Crussol, commander of the prince's guards, ordered 
the men, who formed a passage, to shoulder their loaded arms. 
The chambers of exchequer and control moreover protested 
against this exercise of violence, immediately after its perpetra- 
tion, and in their protest importunately urged the necessity for 
summoning an assembly of the estates. The parliament con- 
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tinaed for two months longer to spend their time in filtes and 
amusements in Troyes^ because they had no business to occupy 
their attention ; but the presidents and elder councillors^ who 
did not fully sympathise with the younger in their ardent love 
of freedom^ were in the meantime secretly negotiating with the 
minister. The government was anxious to satisfy the parlia- 
ment^ because by its absence the whole course of judicial ad- 
ministration was either obstructed or brought to a pause ; for 
although both the Ch&tdet in Paris and the parliament in Troyes 
held regular daily sittings, neither advocates nor litigants pre- 
sented themselves to the court. Paris exhibited all the appear- 
ance of a city in a state of rebellion, and it was only necessary 
to mark out a man as a spy of the police by chalking an M upon 
his coat, to expose him to the abuses and insults of the people, 
and the numerous patrols which perambulated the streets were 
useless* Even the queen considered it advisable not to drive 
through the city. 

The aged councillors of parliament in Troyes had now con« 
duded an agreement with the minister (20th September), whose 
articles however were kept secret from the younger members of 
the court. According to these articles, the parliament was to 
have the honour of the peace, the prime minister the advantage, 
and the people the loss. On the 21st of September the parlia- 
ment was permitted to return, and as the conditions of the peace 
were kept secret, it was received with indescribable rejoicing by 
the people, and regarded as the conqueror. The conditions of 
the agreement were no sooner promulgated, and the parUament 
in the following year exhibited so great an anxiety to prevent the 
meeting of the assembly which it had previously demanded, or to 
render its meetings ineffective, than the people became certain, no 
new order of things, such as every well-educated man desired, was 
to be expected either firom the parliament or the ministry, but at 
most some modifications of the old and irreparable regime. The 
whole distinction of parUament therefore had disappeared at the 
close of the year 1788. At first, from want of an assembly of 
the estates, the parliament was the only organ of the people ; for 
it alone, of all the corporations of the kingdom, was entitled to 
originate and encourage legal opposition to the government and 
to become the channel of the demonstration of the popular will, 
without exposing itself to the charge of rebellion. In order 
however not to lose the favour of the people, the old jurists had 
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been very careful in the wording of their concessions to the go- 
vernment, and, ostensibly at least, had sacrificed nothing ; when 
therefore, eight weeks after the return of the court, the mi- 
nister began to hope for some of the firuits of the agreement, 
and calculated upon the aged councillors being able to make 
good the secret conditions of their recall, the younger mem- 
bers of the court were already in a condition to frustrate all his 
designs. 

The precise terms of the agreement between the presidents 
and old councillors of parliament and the government was a 
secret confined to a very small number, and such it has re« 
mained, because the old gentlemen were not permitted to pro- 
mulgate them. They had promised to effect the consent of 
parliament to progressive and increasing loans, amounting to 
440,000,000 of livres, on condition however that the second 
twentieth, as it was called, should be limited to the term of five 
years, and extend to lands hitherto exempt from taxation, and 
even to the domain lands of the crown. Other parliaments, as 
those of Bordeaux and Grenoble, made no concessions even in 
appearance. Malesherbes, who had formerly raised the most 
powerfid voice in parliament against the government in the time 
of Louis XV., and who in the commencement of the new reign 
had been in the ministry with Turgot, declared to the king:, 
on being invited to join the government again at the end 
of the year, that the present movement was wholly different 
from all previous parliamentary tumults^. The parliamentary 
vacation moreover furnished the minister with an opportunity of 
so taking his measures for the announcement of the successive 
loan of 440,000,000 Kvres, that the presidents and the old coun- 
cillors, with their friends, with whom the minister had made an 
arrangement, were able to outvote their opponents. In order to 
facilitate the accomplishment of their wishes, the proposition was 
debated in what was called a royal nttinff, in which opinions 
might be delivered in the presence of the king, which was not 

* Among other things he said to the king, " Que la r^istance oppos^ 
dans cette occasion k renregistrement des ^its avoit pr^sent^ un caract^ 
bien different de toutes les affaires que le gouvemement a eu k traiter avec les 
parlemens depuis la mart de Louiu XIV. Dans toutes les autres, c'^toit le 
parlement qui ^hauffoit le public, ici c'est le public qui echauffe le parlement. 
II n'eat pas question d*apauer vne eriee momentanee, mais d'^teindre une ^tin- 
celle qui peut produire un grand incendie." The people however to whom he 
spoke are universally deaf; they hear indeed well enough, but they do not 
heed what they hear. 
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the case in a bed of justice, but where at the same time feelings 
of respect for the king and the court prevented everything ap- 
proaching to free deliberation and voting. 

On this occasion, moreover, the government designed in some 
measure to surprise this assembly, by causing the question of 
the loan proposed by the minister, and which was to be distri- 
buted over four years, to be submitted to the parliament At 
eleven o'clock in the morning of the 19th of November 1787; 
the king, accompanied by the court and tbe princes, presented 
himself almost unexpectedly in the parliament, which had only 
very shortly before received any intimation of the determination 
of the king, and very many of the councillors were wholly un- 
informed of the matter. Lamoignon, the bearer of the great 
seal, was obliged to deliver the usual sophistical friendly address, 
and the prime minister had also added to his demand for money 
two proposals, which had been long eagerly desired by the liberal 
party. These however were unfortunately of such a kind, that 
the one was calculated to displease the whole of the privileged 
classes, and the other was sure to meet with the opposition of 
the fanatics and Jesuits, whose number in parliament was very 
great. In the presence and in the name of the king, Lamoignon 
first announced that, after the expiration of the four years ap- 
pointed for raising the loan (therefore in 1 792), a general assem- 
bly of the estates was to be called, so that in the then prevailing 
state of public opinion the way was opened up by the king him- 
self to a nearly approaching revolution. The second Uberal 
measure was the abolition of the still-existing severe penal laws 
against the French protestants, which were often carried into 
execution by the fanatics, many of whom were councillors of 
parliament, — ^tbe announcement of a general tolemtion, and the 
recall of many professors of the reformed religion who had been 
exiled fix>m their country by the repeal of the edict of Nantes. 
As far as regards the announcement of a general assembly of the 
estates and the liberal measures which were proposed, the French 
minister perversely believed that he was able, by a declaration, 
to destroy with the one hand what he granted by tbe promise of 
calling of the estates with the other. On this occasion he fell 
into Uie same error of which the English ministry had been 
guilty in reference to North America, when it abolished the 
stamp-duty with a reserve; that is, he deeply offended the one 
party, and at the same time gave no satisfaction to the other. 
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On this occasion^ the mmister of justice^ in his speech, an- 
nounced anew the theory of the unlimited power of the king, 
jure divinOj which had led to such disputes and met with uni- 
versal resistance in 1766 under Louis XV., and appealed for 
confirmation of the claim to an unacknowledged decree of par- 
liament of March 1756. He aUeged that the king possessed 
absolute power in his kingdom, for the proper exercise of which 
he was responsible to God alone ; that as the chief and head of 
the nation he was, so to speak, the nation itself; and that the 
whole of the legislative power belonged to the monarch alone, 
without respect to the wishes or voice of the people; that the 
calling or not calling an assembly of the estates, which could 
perform no other function than that of merely tendering advice, 
depended wholly upon the absolute will of the sovereign, and 
attention to any other petitions of the nation could only be the 
result of his goodness. This jurist moreover had first recourse 
to these despotic phrases, when he perceived that his scheme 
was about to fail of success. Although the king had already 
given permission to the councillors of parliament openly to ex- 
press their opinions in his presence, and to be called upon by 
name to record their votes upon the measures submitted for 
their deliberation, yet the minister no sooner perceived the pro- 
bable rejection of the measure from the commencement of the 
voting than he wished to put an end to the proceeding, because 
he was afiraid of the result. He proposed to collect the votes 
privately, in order to be able to make the yeas or the nays greater 
or less according to his discretion. He pretended to justify this 
miserable subterfuge by appealing to the express commands of 
the king, whom he declared to be above the law, and entitled to 
prescribe to tiie nation whatever what might appear to him right 
or be su^ested by his minister. 

Relying upon the authority of the sovereign, the minister pro- 
ceeded to collect the votes of the councillors secretly ; and after 
having gone through this form, he then commanded the secre- 
taries of the court to record the edicts, as if the votes had been 
taken and the result declared by the presidents according to the 
usual form. This course was pursued in order to avoid the 
necessity of recording that the edicts were registered upon 
the express command of the king, which would have rendered 
the record null, or at least have shown that the resolution was 
not the result of free parliamentary deliberation. The duke of 
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Orleans availed himself of this opportunity, or, more properly, 
he was used on this occasion, in the character of head of the 
collateral line, to give support to the opponents of the ruling 
branch of the house of Bourbon. This duke of Orleans was the 
same person who was afterwards known by the name of Philip 
EgaUtS, and voted in the convention for the murder of the king. 
As duke of Chartres he had rendered himself notorious by a 
low and dissipated course of life, of which he furnished unequi- 
vocal evidence in his pimpled face, as well as by his cowardice at 
Ushant. The latter accusation has been denied by others ; cer- 
tain it is however that he was remarkable for mean avarice and 
inordinate covetousness, and to his disgrace allowed parts of his 
palace (Palais Royal) to be let for the most discreditable uses, in 
order to derive a larger income from his estate *. This prince, 
sunk in sensuality and steeped in vice, was an object of aversion 
and loathing to all persons of pure and noble feelings, firom the 
pure mind of the queen and that of her religious husband to 
that of the gallant Lafayette, who was a visionary friend of phi- 
lanthropy, — to the friends of Utopian freedom, — to St. Just, 
Madame Roland, and her husband. On the other hand, he was 
called the friend of the people, the man of fireedom, and an ad- 
mirable companion by aU the dissolute and the profane, — by all 
those who preferred enjoyment and the appearance of virtue to 
truth, — from Mirabeau, Sillery, Chauderlos de la Close, and ma-> 
dame de Genlis, to Santerre the rich brewer, and Matador of the 
Chauss^ d'Antoine, and even to the most audacious and shame- 
less of those who were afterwards called Cordeliers, who had made 
his acquaintance in the wine-houses and other places of resort 
for the scum of the population of Paris. His attendants and 
followers consisted of the most cunning and energetic, or, as we 
would now say, the most genuine practical men of the revolu- 

* On this point Bezenval is quite in bis element ; he had studied and was 
thoroughlv conversant with the subject, and we therefore subjoin the description 
which he nas given of the duke, which is as striking as it is brief, * M^moires 
dn Baron de B^enval/ vol. iii. pp. 307» 308 :— "Le comtc de Pons-Saint- 
Maurice a donn^ tout le soin possible k son Education ; et lorsqu'il sortit de ses 
mains la mani^re d'etre de ce prince r^pondoit k sa figure. Bient6t les filles^ 
Tanglomanie, la table, en firent un Itre d*autant plus Strange, que les traces 
d'une g^n^rense ^ucation se confondirent avec les vices qu'il avoit acquis et 
qu'il en r^iulte n^essairement un compost de tons les contraires. U est era- 
puleux sans grossi^ret^, prodigue et mesquin, haut et familier^ facile et dan- 
gereux. II a de Taptitude k tout et ne pent s'appliquer k rien. Par libertinage 
d'imagination, il vise k Tind^pendance, d^teste le peuple et le courtise, recherche 
nne fausse gloire, et touche an m^ris/' 
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tioD j who were above aU the ordinary restraints of morality^ and 
who afterwards used him as their tool. His friends and adhe- 
rents persuaded him^ on the 19th of November^ to lay the foun- 
dation of the building which was not completed till 1830. He 
was regarded by the French as the founder of a new age, the 
morning'Star of a glorious day, because he did not hesitate to 
treat the opinion of all Europe with contempt, and to pursue a 
course of conduct as reckless as it was contemptible. Great 
pains were taken to induce him so far to get the better of his 
natural cowardice, which led some of his most powerful adherents 
afterwards to forsake him, as to venture in a public assembly 
to violate all the laws of court etiquette, and to address an im- 
pertinent question to the king, in order to encourage and con- 
firm the parliament in its opposition. '^ May I take the Uberfy 
(he said, addressing himself to the king), to inquire of your ma- 
Jesitf whether this is a bed of justice F" Instead of commanding 
him to silence or ordering him to leave the assembly, the king 
exhibited weakness and pusillanimity, and replied by giving the 
equivocal answer, <' No I it is a royal sitting.'^ The king's em- 
barrassment and difficulty encouraged the duke ; he proceeded 
to declare that the decrees which had been recorded were con- 
trary to law, and begged, in order to exculpate those who might 
otherwise be supposed to have taken part, that the words '^fqnm 
the eapress command of the king as in a bed of justice" might 
be added to the record. The insignificant answer which the 
king returned is the best proof that he was not equal to the 
difficult circumstances in which he was placed, and destitute 
of all presence of mind. He replied, ^^ the registration is fe- 
gal, because I have first heard the counsel of the members of par-' 
liament,^^ 

The audacity of the duke of Orleans produced a commotion 
in the assembly, which struck the king with astonishment, who 
had been hitherto accustomed to silence and the highest degree 
of respect in such assemblies. When he arose to take his de- 
parture from the excited assembly, he committed another over- 
sight in neglecting to command the meeting to be dissolved. 
Had the king taken this step, the parliament would not have 
ventured to prolong its sittings in opposition to his express com- 
mand, as the national assembly afterwards did. The court and 
the princes accompanied the king to Versailles, with the excep- 
tion of the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, who returned to the 
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assembly after having escorted the king to his carriage ; and the 
meeting then assumed a tumultuary character. Even the older 
councillors, Avho had previously assented to the loan, now re- 
called their approval of the measure. Many of the younger 
councillors, who, as their future repentance proved, knew not 
what they did, spoke in the most bitter and vehement terms 
against the conduct of the queen. The applause with which 
they were received worked upon their vanity and led them 
astray ; they were delighted that for the moment their vehement 
declamation was regarded as eloquence, which in reality it was 
not. The most prominent of these orators were, Duval d^Epres- 
menil, Fr^teau, the abb6 Sabatier de Cabre, and Robert de St. 
Vincent, the two last-mentioned of whom were men highly es- 
teemed, as was also shown in the prosecution against Rohan, 
which was the cause of so much mischief, in which the cardinal 
was acquitted, and the conduct of the queen placed in a most^ 
unenviable point of view. After these violent speeches, the par- 
liament was not satisfied with merely entering protests, as had 
been done on former occasions ; but it was expressly recorded 
in their minutes, that what had been registered as a resolution of 
parliament was not so, that the record had been made in vidia- 
tion of law, and that parliament would not guarantee the pro- 
gressive loan. 

The parliament knew that the minister of finance was in need 
of money, which he could not obtain without its sanction and 
concurrence, and no attention was paid to the fact, that the king 
had caused the minutes of the last sitting to be brought to him 
to Versailles, and all that was recorded after his withdrawal from 
the assembly to be erased. The king immediately afterwards 
furnished a pretence for complaining against his arbitrary inter- 
ference with the ftee exercise of opinion of the members of the 
supreme court of justice, who thought themselves as sovereign 
in the exercise of their authority as the king himself. The duke 
of Orleans was directed to retire to his castle at Villers Coterets. 
This banishment would have become of importance for himself 
and his cause, had he not felt himself so unhappy in his removal 
from the pleasures of the capital as to have recourse to the most 
miserable and humiliating means to be again allowed to return 
to the city. Sabatier was also arbitrarily arrested on account of 
his speech in a free court and sent to Mont St. Michel, one of the 
most dreadful among the state prisons of France ; and Fr^teau was 
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incarcerated in the fortress of Doullens. The vhole of the par- 
liaments in the kingdom now adopted the cause of the doke and 
the councillors^ because the privileges of parliament had been 
violated in their persons, and their arrest led to violent commo* 
tions throughout the whole kingdom. The parliament of Paris 
insisted upon the immediate release of its members, and even 
ventured to interfere in the case of the duke of Orleans^ which 
was properly onlj an affiur between the head of the house of 
Bourbon and one of the members of the family, and which there- 
fore could only be treated by the supreme court if the duke had 
applied to parliament for protection. Besides, the representation 
of the parliament in the case of the duke was drawn up in a tone 
in which a judicial tribunal should not have indulged towards 
their king. The parliament however looked upon itself as the 
representative of the people, which in reality it was not, and re- 
lied upon the support of the people when it ventured to say to 
the king, — '^ Sire, if the duke of Orleans is deserving of punish- 
ment, so are all the coimcillors of parliament likewise.'' The 
parliament afterwards besought the king *' to banish from his 
memory all recollection of a course of conduct whose continu- 
ance would eventuaUy lead to the destruction of all laws, the 
degradation of the tribunals, and give a triumph to the enemies 
of the French name.'' On this occasion also, Louis and his 
ministers, by their hesitation and passing from one extreme to 
another, gave the clearest proofs of their total incapacity to 
guide the vessel of the state in a storm. This weakness and 
hesitation were the causes of all the mischiefs of the revolution, 
and particularly of the unhappy fate of the king, because the 
men who had infused a new existence into the nation from the 
year 1789 knew well that such a king, even with the best inten- 
tions, could never fulfil any of his promises, or even observe any 
of his oaths. In April 1788, in order to please the parliament, 
he allowed the duke of Orleans to return to Paris, and released 
the two councillors who were in prison ; and yet almost at the 
sanie time, or at least in less than four \^eeks afterwards, this 
weak prince and his minister, who was only stronger than his 
master in secret cabals, wished to dissolve the whole parliament. 
Louis XVL and Lom^nie de Brienne thought themselves able to 
carry through a measure which would more effectually destroy 
the power of parliament than anything which had been pre- 
viously attempted or accomplished by Maupeou. A king, who 
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was reduced to extremities in his finances^ wished to create a 
new body which would entirely supersede the necessity both of 
parliament and the estates^— a course which even Louis XIV. 
would not have ventured to pursue. 

The movement throughout the whole of France soon reached 
such an extent, that the parliaments, and particularly those of 
Paris and Bordeaux, the latter of which was banished to Li- 
bourne, presented a bold front in opposition to the royal power. 
About the same time, the estates, in those provinces which en- 
joyed that privilege, began to threaten ; the parliament of Gre- 
noble, in April 1788, announced that they could again sever the 
dauphinate from the French crown; in Brittany the nobles, 
citizens and parliaments were in a state of war, the treasury 
was exhausted, and its directors knew of no means to replenish 
its coffers, because the parliament refused to sanction a loan. 
In this state of embarrassment and danger the king had one- 
while recourse to liberal measures, and immediately afterwards 
resorted to the most absolute despotism, not in deed but in word, 
which was still worse. On the 18th of December 1787 a royal 
proclamation was issued, in which it was stated, that within five 
years the general estates of the kingdom should be assembled, 
which the keeper of the great seal had promised a month before. 
If we may put faith in a letter of the archbishop of Sens to 
his colleague Narbonne, the minister of finance never for a mo- 
ment entertained any serious design of fulfilling this promise, 
but merely used the name of the king in this scandalous manner 
officially to deceive the people. 

The dispute between the court and the parliament of Paris 
continued to be carried on with unabated virulence, and after a 
violent debate on the 4th of January 1788, the parliament pub- 
lished a resolution, in which lettres de cachet were declared to 
be unconstitutional and illegal, and pronounced its dissent from, 
and disapproval of, all those arbitrary measures which the govern- 
ment had exercised for centuries, as if they were founded in jus- 
tice and law. The parliament again demanded the liberation of 
the two councillors, not as a matter of favour on the part of the 
crown, but as a matter of right. The king, it is true, annulled 
this decree on the 1 7th, but the parliament immediately renewed 
it on the following day, the 18th of January 1788. According 
to Bezenval's account, Lamoignon, who was a jurist, had, by 
means of intrigues, worked his way into the office of minister of 
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jastice after the removal of Calonne^ and waa the person who^ 
during the course of the years 1787 and 1788, led the unfor- 
tunate king into the dehvery and publication of all those con- 
tradictory speeches and actions, which, as early as July 1788, had 
made the revolution unavoidable. According to the same au- 
thority, Lamoignon, in February 1787> again led the weak king 
to fall back upon Maupeou's project. He proposed to make the 
parliaments innoxious, and for that purpose devised a plan which 
was totally different from that which had been previously exe- 
cuted by Maupeou, which in March he confidentially imparted 
to persons who were to recommend it to the queen, who unhap- 
pily mixed herself up in all public affairs. The very same per- 
sons who in this manner were engaged in concerting a most un- 
constitutional and unexampled C(ntp dP4taty and who laboured to 
induce the king to act with energy, counselled him to adopt an 
apparent spirit of concession to the repeated, importunate and 
threatenii^ petitions which had been presented since the month 
of December in favour of the return of the duke of Orleans to 
the capital and his complete enlargement. It has been already 
observed, that this event really took place on the I7th of ApriL 
On this occasion also, as well as on that of the proclamation of 
the estates on the 19th of November, the opportunity was taken 
to set forth the autocrasy of the king, by which his minister 
might be able to justify every future instance of arbitrary domi- 
nion. The parliament could not possibly pass over this attempt 
in silence, especially because the plan projected by the keeper of 
the seals for the annihilation of the political power of the parlia- 
ments had partially reached their ears, though they were unac- 
quainted with its details. The knowledge of the scheme could 
not be kept completely secret, because it had been talked of since 
March in the circle of the queen's friends. 

The declaration which was put into the mouth of the king on 
the 17th of April was to the following purport: — ^that France 
was an absolute monarchy ; that the will of the king, whose 
power was derived from God alone, was the sole law ; that the 
estates were merely counsellors, and the courts interpreters and 
executors of the royal will. This declaration was conceived 
completely in the spirit of the governm^it of Louis XV., and 
the declaration was of similar import with that which had been 
issued as a preliminary to the propositions connected with the 
loan and the promise of calling a general assembly of the estates. 
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The parliament immiediately published counter-statements to this 
declaration, in which a theory of the constitutional relations of 
the ancient French monarchy, which was at that time quite new 
in France, was philosophically, historically and legally presented, 
and couched much more in a democratic than aristocratic tone. 
This document was diacilssed by the parliament from the 18th 
till the 27th of April, and finaUy agreed to and transmitted to 
the king on the 4th of May. It is one of the most remarkable 
documents which ever proceeded from the parliament, and fur- 
nishes the most obvious proofs that the system of government 
which had subsisted since the time of Richelieu was now com- 
pletely obsolete and inefficient. The document itself is too long 
to admit of being incorporated in these pages, but we shall refer 
our readers in a note* to a book in which it will be found word 
for word, according to a copy made by Malesherbes from the 
document itself. We shall allow ourselves to select merely two 
passages: the one refers to the accusation against the parlia- 
ments of wishing to set up an aristocracy of judicial tribunals 
instead of the monarchy ; and the second, in its conclusion, re- 
lates to the violent changes and the loss of political rights with 
which the parliaments were at that time threatened. 

As early as April 1788, the revolution was actuaUy and ob- 
viously at hand, and in the following months it was proclaimed 
throughout the whole of Europe, on the occasion of the success- 
ful resistance which was offered to the proposed alteration of the 
constitution of the parliaments, which was proved by the violent 
expulsion of the prime minister and the keeper of the seals from 
their respective offices, in consequence of continuous popular com- 
motions. For this reason, the tone which the parliament adopted 
in this paper, and the contents of the article touching the consti- 
tution, are particularly important. Before noticing the origin of 
the severe military despotism to which the kingdom had been 

* There exists, as is well knows, a great compilation of party documents 
prepared in Paris under the name of ' Montgaillard/ in 14 parts, which however 
has nothing in common with Montgaillard. The compilation of the first ten 
parts was made under the Restoration by the party of the present king ; hence 
it happens, that although abuse is thrown right and left, Orleans always escapes 
free. Its compilers have given to this work the title, ' Histoire de France depuis 
la Fin du Regne de Louis XVI.' (a title which it by no means deserves). We 
know however that the compilers were well-assisted and supported, and hence 
many important documents are to be found in this collection which will be 
sought elsewhere in vain. In vol. i. pp. 393-402, these remonstrances will be 
found in extenso, 
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subjected from the time of Louis XIV., and showing that ever 
since the accession of the present king the course of departure 
firom the path of justice and kw had been more and more pur- 
sued, the parliament says to the king: — ^^ The conduct of am- 
bitious ministers is always the same ; they continually endeavour 
to increase their own power under the name of supporting the 
prerogatives of the crown ; such is their object, and the means 
which they employ consists in calumniating those to whom the 
preservation of the rights of the nation and of individuals is 
entrusted. True to this ancient and unholy method, they allege 
of us, the members of the parliament of Paris, that we have 
conceived the absurd plan of erecting an aristocracy of parlia- 
ments in France. What a time have they chosen to bring these 
accusations against us ! Precisely the very moment when par- 
liament, instructed by facts in a better course, has wholly with- 
drawn from the presumption of being able either to consent to 
or refuse the imposition of taxes upon the people, and when we 
have thus given public proofs that we are disposed to struggle 
more zealously for the rights of the people than for the privileges 
to which, as a corporation, we have hitherto laid claim.'^ 

This passage, which contains a renunciation of the whole 
course of legislation and taxation which had been pursued since 
the reign of Henry IV., is followed by historical proofs; and 
finaUy it proceeds, in reference to the accusation brought against 
the parliament : — 

^' What new fervour of zeal for the public service has now 
seized the ministry? The ministers by no means disputed our 
powers, or fidled to do justice to our pretensions, as long as they 
entertained a hope of being able to use these powers for the op- 
pression of the people by taxes and loans ; but we no sooner 
refuse to sanction their despotism or to take part in their tyranny, 
than they rail at us as ambitious aristocrats. 

'^ Nay, sire, there shall be no aristocracy in France, but nei- 
ther shall there be a despotism. This is the will of the consti- 
tion, the wish of the parliament, and can alone secure the safety 
and well-being of your majesty. Were we for a moment to 
acknowledge the validity of those principles which have been 
put into the mouth of your majesty, and to allow that the will of 
the king was to be regarded as the supreme and ultimate rule in 
all affairs of legislation and administration of justice, it is easy 
to foresee the consequences which would be the immediate result. 
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*^Tbe inheritance of the crown is fixed by a fundamental law ; 
the nation has its rights ; the peers also have theirs. The judges 
cannot be removed ; every province has its customs which have 
the force of law^ and there exists between it and the crown an 
agreement which contains the conditions on which they form an 
integral part of France. Every subject of the kingdom has his 
natural judges ; every citizen possesses his individual property ; 
and if he possesses none, he is at least master of himself. And 
now we ask, which of all these rights, what law in the world 
would be safe, if the claims which the ministers of your majesty . 
have made in your name could be made valid or were recog- 
nised ? 

<' In that case the sole will of the king would be the only law, 
and legislators must derive their instructions from him alone. In 
that case, the will of the king, by its mere expression, could dis- 
pose of the crown itself, choose his own heirs, cede the provinces 
of the kingdom, deprive the estates of their privileges, impose 
new taxes, and confirm the old ; the will of the king could alter 
the peerage, make the judges removeable at pleasure, abolish 
hereditary succession, overthrow the hierarchy of law and jus- 
tice, assume all the powers of the judicial tribunals, and decide 
according to an arbitrary discretion, or select the judges in all 
cases both of civil and criminal jurisdiction ; finally, the will of 
the king could declare him to be proprietor and lord both of the 
fortunes and freedom and lives of the people.'^ 

In the following pages the correctness of this theory of legal 
and constitutional freedom, as claimed and maintained by the 
parliament in opposition to the pretensions of the king and his 
ministers, and as virtually belonging to the French nation and 
people, is illustrated and confirmed by a series of historical 
proofs and references to the nature of existing institutions. 
Everything which the assembly of the estates afterwards de- 
manded may be easily justified from the principles contained in 
this document. We pass over all the other parts, in order to 
quote the declaration made by the parliament at the conclusion 
of the paper in reference to the hostile measure against the par- 
liament, which had already been resolved upon (4th May). The 
royal proclamation for the dissolution of the parliament and the 
institution of the cqut pleniire was at that very moment fully 
prepared and secretly printed at the royal press, in order that it 
might suddenly be sent into the provinces and take the parlia- 
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ments and people by surprise. This circumstance gives especial 
weight and importance to the concluding words of their remon- 
strance : — 

<' But, sire, if jour parliament may be allowed to give ex* 
pression to their feelings, can it be possible that the destruction 
of parliaments is really aimed at? would such a proceeding be 
just, — ^would it be prudent ? Is it possible that your ministers 
can have conceived or entertained such a project ? That is cer- 
tainly not the intention of your majesty, nor could it be for your 
advantage. As to your parliament, its principles, or rather those 
of the constitution of the realm, which it is bound to protect and 
defend, are unchangeable, and it is not in the power of its mem- 
bers to alter their conduct. Sometimes those who are bound to 
defend the laws must sacrifice themselves for their maintenance ; 
their honourable and dangerous resolution however is, that they 
must cease to exist before the nation can cease to h^free.^^ 

With respect to the edicts directed against the parliament; 
the ministers, even if they had been capable of comprehending 
the altered circumstances of the state in the tone of this address, 
or of accommodating themselves to the demands of the time, 
were by far too late at the time in which this document was ap- 
proved in parliament, and still more when it was put into the 
hands of the king on the 4th of May, to be able to withdraw 
from the course on which they had entered. Considered apart 
from the circumstances of the times, and without respect to the 
political rights of the parliament, which still enjoyed a certain 
description of independence, although it was not so complete as 
might have been desired, and which were now to be transferred 
to a court to be newly erected, wholly dependent upon and to be 
presided over by the king, Uie six or seven edicts which were 
afterwards published, but never carried into efi*ect, no doubt con- 
tained the elements of some improvements in the administration 
of justice ; but no one thought for a moment of this ; the whole 
public attention was fixed upon the fact of an attempt on the 
part of a powerless government to destroy for ever the only free 
organ of opposition to its despotism. This conviction suddenly 
penetrated and pervaded the whole nation ; all the parliaments 
resisted and all the estates protested. For five months the people 
continued in close connexion with the parliament, only to sepa- 
rate from it for ever at the close of the year. We are of opinion 
that the revolution of 1789 dates its commencement from the 
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edicts deatined against the parliament by Lom^nie de Brienne 
and Lamoignon, in the same way as occasion was given for the 
recent French revolution by the ordinances of July 1830, al- 
though in both cases the causes had been long previously in 
existence. It seems to us that the history of the disputes con- 
cerning these edicts is also inseparable from the history of the 
year 1789, and we shall only here, in conclusion, briefly indicate 
the substance of the three most remarkable of these edicts. 

The three edicts, which, together with some others, were 
brought into parliament on the 8th of May, had been secretly 
seen by the parhament of Paris three days before ; they had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a copy of their contents, and, in combination 
with the other parliaments, had taken means to frustrate their 
success. These edicts related to the establishment of a new 
court, to be called the cour plenmre^ which was in future to exer- 
cise all the political rights of the parliaments. We shall mention 
in a note* the persons of whom this court was to consist, and it 
will be obvious at the first glance what would have been the fate 
of France if an assembly so constituted hftd ever been entrusted 
with the power and right of imposing taxes and placing restric- 
tions upon the freedom and rights of the citizens. The parlia- 
ment took advantage of this unheard-of measure to issue a de- 
claration founded upon the paper of the 27th of April, to which 
reference has been already made, which was circulated in thou- 
sands of copies before the publication of the edict, and which 
defended the fundamental laws of the old French constitution 
against monarchical usurpations. This declaration is conceived 
in the same tone and of similar contents as that of the English 
parliament (the petition of rights) in the time of Charles L, in 
which the king was required with threats solemnly to acknow- 
ledge the constitutional rights of the people of England. The 
declaration also had precisely the same effect as that of the En- 
glish parliament, — it caused a revolution, which led to the com- 
plete destruction of the whole of the old constitution in the 

* The following high personages and dignitaries were named as members of 
the cowr pleniire, which was indeed still-born : — " Le roi, le chancelier, ou en 
Tabsence de celui-ci le garde des sc^aux, les pr^sidens du parlement de Paris, 
les princes da sang, le grand aum6nier et les autres grands officiers de la coa- 
ronne, les pairs, deux archevdques, deux mar^haux de France, deux comman- 
dans de province, deux lieutenans, en outre quatre personnea qualifiSes, un cer- 
tain nombre de conseillers d'etat et de mutres des requites, un d^put^ de 
chaque province ; et quand un grand Qombre de magistrats se trouveroit absetn, 
lis seroient remplac^s par des roagi3);|^^g du conseiU" 
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following year^ after the three edicts, which had united the par- 
liaments and people against the king, had already disappeared in 
August 1/88. 

The second of these edicts, by providing for the erection of 
new judicial tribunals in diiferent towns and districts {ffravids 
baiUage$)j lessened the jurisdiction and circuits of the parlia- 
ments; this was particularly the case with the previously ex- 
cessive jurisdiction of the parliament of Paris, the extent of 
whose powers and the number of causes for whose decision was 
so greatly decreased, that the number of its inferior courts, as 
well as officers and advocates, were reduced to a proportionally 
insignificant number. The new royal inferior courts, to be called 
Prisidials, were to form courts of first instance, and the supe- 
rior courts (the grands baillages) to constitute courts of appeal 
in all criminal causes, and in civil processes which affected pro- 
perty above a certain amount. The decision of criminal eases 
affecting the privileged classes, and the determination of civil 
processes above a certain fixed amount, were alone reserved for 
the parliaments, even within the circuit of their limited juris- 
diction. The third edict was a natural consequence of the two 
preceding ones ; it provided for the diminution of the number of 
counciUors of parliament^ and therefore also in this way con- 
tributed to diminish the importance which parliament had hitheiio 
enjoyed. Its importance must have wholly vanished even with- 
out this, if peers and some select individuals alone sat in the cour 
pleniere^ whereas formerly the peers and the princes formed only 
a small addition to the whole body of the parliament. Let men 
ai^ue and sophisticate as they will, this was an attack upon the 
first and essential rights of the whole body of the French people. 
The tribunals of justice were thereby made dependent on the 
crown ; and the diminution of the existing number of members 
of parliament, notwithstanding the cogent reasons which may be 
adduced in favour of the measure, was still a degradation of the 
councillors, who had become superfluous and were dismissed 
from their dignity and functions. 
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